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CHARLES LEE, 


REVOLUTIONARY 


{HARLES LEE was born in England | 


in 1731. He seems to have been in- 


oculated with military ideas at a very early 


age, for we read of his being a commis- 
sioned officer in the service of his majesty | 
His father, 
Of the youth 
of the precocious Charles we know noth- 
ing, further than that he was educated in 
England and Switzerland. At the age | 
of twenty-four he was at the head of a | 
company of grenadiers, which company | 
formed a part of the expedition sent against | 
Louisberg in 1757. We soon after find 
him stationed at Schenectady, and on the 
best of terms with the Mohawk Indians, | 
who adopted him into one of their tribes, 
and gave him the name of Boiling Water. | 
They could not have found a more appro- | 


Vor. XIL.—13 


when only eleven years old! 
John Lee, was a general. 


HEROES.—N® VIII. 


priate soubriquet for him, as his subse- 
quent career proved ; for if any man ever 
had a tendency to get into hot water it was 
Charles Lee. Shortly after his aboriginal 
adoption and chriscening he fought in the 
attack on ‘Ticonderoga, and in attempting 
to lead his brave grenadiers up to the 
breastworks, he was wounded in the side, 
and borne from the field. He was sent 
to Albany to recover from his wounds, and 
the next winter was stationed on Long 
Island. He was in the siege of Fort Ni- 
agara, from which he had a narrow escape 
with his life, two bullets having grazed his 
hair. At the close of the war he returned 
to England, and was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. We soon find him 
in Portugal, attached to the brigade of 
Burgoyne, who was engaged in defending 
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the Portuguese against the invasion of 
Spain. While the army was stationed on 
the Tagus, Burgoyne formed a plan to cut 
off a portion of the Spanish army around 
the Moorish castle of Villa Velha, and in- 
trusted its execution to Lee, who made a 
successful night-attack on the unsuspect- 
ing senors, and swept their camp at the 


point of the bayonet. On his return to 


England he entered a new field of war- | 


fare—a field in which many hard fights 


have come off, although but little blood is | 


shed generally. Ile took a weapon might- 
ier than the sword, namely, a pen, and 
I know not 


under what cognomen he fought, whether 


rushed pell-mell into polities. 


he was ** Brutus,” in the Morning Trumpet, 
or “Cato,” in 


but | can believe, what is reported of him, 


} 


the Evening Grumbler ; | 


that he wrote smartly, and attracted the | 


attention of the public. He had a sharp, 
biting wit, and a world of reckless auda- 
city. It is needless to say that he always 
took the every 
question that he discussed ; he hated all 


anti-ministerial side of 
authority, human and divine. 

Ere long he was in Warsaw, an aide- 
de-camp of Poniatowsky, king of Poland. 
Ile remained in the service of this mon- 
arch two years, when a new whim seized 


him, and he started off with the king’s | 


The 


dor’s manner of journeying being too slow 


embassador for ‘Turkey. embassa- 
for his fiery spirit, he joined a company 
of ‘Turks who were carrying the treasure 
of the Grand Seigneur from Moldavia to 
Constantinople. ‘This adventure came 
very near ending fatally ; for the band fell 
short of provision, and were in danger of 
the 


As it was, several men and 


starving and freezing on Bulgarian 
mountains. 
horses perished. Lee finally reached 
Constantinople, where he remained four 
months ; during that time he run a seeond 
chance of death, for the city was rocked 
by an earthquake, and the houses eame 
tumbling down about the ears of its in- 
habitants. From Constantinople he re- 
traced his steps to Poland, and from Poland 
to England, where he sought promotion 
in the army. He was unsuccesstul, for 
his former attacks on the ministers were 
remembered ; so, alter a two years’ stay 
ut home, he started off for Corsica, osten- 
sibly to recruit hishealth. Meeting Prince 
Czartorinsky at Paris, he changed his 
Poland. 


Russian service at Warsaw, 


plans, and returned to He en- 


tered the 


where he remained some time, waiting for 
an Opportunity to join the Russian army, 
who were then on the frontiers of Turkey. 
His rank was that of major-general. He 
reached the army on the eve of a grand 
battle, in which the Russians were dis- 
comfited. <A severe illness now overtook 
him, and he started fur the waters of 
Buda, but was compelled to stop in Hun- 
gary, where he lay three weeks at a mis- 
erable village-inn, hovering between life 
death. In the spring he set out for 
Italy, where he so far recovered his health 


and 


as to be able to fight a duel; cause not 
He killed his man, but lost the 
From Italy he 
proceeded to France and Switzerland, and 


stated. 
use of two of his fingers. 
finally to England again. This was 
1772, 


l, have given this outline-sketch of the 


in 
in his forty-first year. 


first fifteen years of his military life, not 
because it Was so very interesting in itself 
—although, in that respect, it were well 
worth the telling—but to show the hard 
school in which he was brought up. Keep- 
this in 
revolutionary career, we shall be able to 


ing mind when we come to his 
account for many of his wild and way ward 
actions. When we judge him let us re- 
member the stormy circumstances in which 


his manhood passed ; they were not fa- 


| vorable to the softer virtues, or a perfect 


character. 

On his return to England in 1772, the 
state of American affairs afforded him 
another opportunity to indulge in letter- 
writing. He espoused the cause of the 
oppressed colonies with warmth, and gave 
his indignation an airing through the pa- 
pers of that time. His articles, Irving 
says, gained him such reputation, that 
even the papers of Junius were by some 
ascribed to him. 

Having nothing to hope from the min- 
istry, and feeling, no doubt, a touch of his 
old restlessness, he once more turned his 
back on England, and started for the New 
World. He arrived in the fall of 1773, 
and immediately traveling 
through the Southern States, taking an 
active part in the political agitations of the 
day. He attacked the ministry sharply, 
and was everywhere received with open 


commenced 


arms, for his reputation had preceded him. 
With the loyal portion of his countrymen, 
however, he was anything but a favorite ; 
he was exciting a 


it was surmised that 


spirit of revolt, with a view to putting 




















himself at its head. These suspicions 
found their way into the London papers, 
and alarmed the ministry. “ Have an 
attention to his conduct,” Lord Dartmouth 
wrote to Gage, “and take every legal 
method to prevent his effecting any of 
those dangerous purposes he is said to 
Lee scoffed at the am- 
bitious ideas ascribed to him, in a letter 
to his friend Edmund Burke; wrote an 
epistle to General Gage at Boston, and 


have in view.” 


replied to a governmental pamphlet, to 
say nothing of his private correspondence, 
which was always large. He was present 
at the first Continental Congress, where 
he probably met Washington for the first 
time. Be this as it may, he was soon a 
constant visitor at Mount Vernon. It was 
at Mount Vernon that he met Gates, whom 
have known The 
visits of these two men, whose military 
reputation stood high even at that early 
day, were always welcome to Washington, 


he seems to before. 


who gave them his confidence and friend- 
ship. ‘They were both interested in the 
popular cause, especially Lee, who was 
full of plans for the organization and dis- 
ciplining of the militia. He occasionally 
accompanied Washington to the provincial 
reviews. At Gates’s suggestion he pur- 
chased an estate in his neighborhood, bor- 
It was in Berkley 
When Congress organ- 


dering on his own. 
County, Virginia. 
ized the army, Lee was appointed second 
major-general. He accompanied Wash- 
ington to Cambridge, after the battle of 
Bunker's Hill, and took command of the 
left wing of the army, which was stationed 
on Winter and Prospect Hills. “ General 
Lee,” says Mrs. Adams, in her description 
of him, “ looks like a careless, hardy vet- 
eran, and by his appearance brought to 
my mind his namesake, Charles XII., of 
Sweden. ‘The elegance of his pen far 
He was al- 
ways negligent and slovenly in his attire. 
Every morning he rode along the lines 
with Washington, scrutinizing the appear- 
ance of the troops. 


exceeds that of his person.” 


He was a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, and punished his men severely 
for any shortcoming on their part. His 
strictness, however, was entirely confined 
to military rules; in other matters he was 
remarkable for his loose way of thinking 
and acting. He scoffed, “ with his usual 
profaneness,” we are told, at Congress 
for appointing a day of fasting and prayer, 
to obtain the favor of Heaven on their 
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|eause. ‘“ Heaven,” said he, “is ever 
found favorable to strong battalions.” 


A report from Newport that a naval 
armament was coming from Boston against 
that island, induced Washington to send 
Lee thither to put it ina state of defense. 
He entered Newport on Christmas-day in 
military style, preceded by a cadet com- 
pany and a band of minute men. He 
summoned before him all who had assisted 
the enemy, or were supposed to be favor- 


| able to them, and made them take a test- 


oath of his owndevising. ‘Chey were not 
to assist ** the wicked instruments of min- 
isterial tyranny and villainy, called the 


| king’s troops, by furnishing them with 


but were ‘to denounce all 
traitors before the public authority, and to 
take arms in defense of American liberty 
whenever required by Congress or the 
provincial authority.” The utility of such 
a melo-dramatic proceeding was doubted 
by many: Congress disapproved of his 
measures ; but Washington, who was per- 
haps the best judge after all, approved 
them. “Ina revolution,” said Lee, “ all 
means are legal.” 

New-York being threatened by the ene- 


prov isions ;” 


my about this time, Washington dispatched 
Lee to its aid. He departed on his er- 
rand onthe 8th of January, 1776. On the 
16th he was at New Haven, railing furi- 
ously against Congress, who had disbanded 
a regiment of Connecticut troops, which 
had just been raised for the security of 
New-York. The governor of Connecti- 
cut, however, ordered them to be re-assem- 
bled, and Lee placed himself at their head. 
When the people of New-York heard of 
his plans, they were in a panic, as they 
might well be, with a British fleet in their 
harbor. Some packed up their effects, 
and fled into the rural districts; others 
beleaguered the committee of safety with 
entreaties against the protection of Gen- 
eral Lee. ‘The committee addressed a 
letter to him, which he answered from 
Stamford. After telling them that he in- 
tended to march into the city with troops 
enough to secure it against any designs of 
the enemy, and assuring them that no 


| active service was intended, he added, “ if 


the ships of warare quiet, I shall be quiet; 
but I declare solemnly, that if they make 


| a pretext of my presence to fire on the 


town, the first house set on fire by their 
guns shall be the funeral pile of some of 
their best friends.” 
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To Washington he expressed himself 
freely, characterizing the letter of the Pro- 
vincial Congress as ** wofully hysterical.” 
He arrived in New-York on the 4th of 
February, and proceeded to erect defenses. 
He began three redoubts in Brooklyn, and 
another at Hell Gate, pulled down an old 
fort to prevent the enemy from converting 
it into a citadel, and barricaded the streets, 
mounting some of the barriers with cannon. 
In the midst of his preparations he received 
orders from Congress to the command in 
Canada, vacant by the death of Montgom- 
ery. 
tion, however, his orders were reversed, 
and he was sent to Virginia to act against 
Sir Henry Clinton. Gates was appointed 
to the command in Canada, and Putnam 
took charge of New-York. Lee hastened 
to South Carolina, and arrived at Charles- 
ton in time to prevent the landing of the 
enemy. Instead of attacking the city, 
which was utterly defenseless, Clinton 
landed his troops on Long Island, on the 
east of Sullivan’s Island, where stood the 
fort Moultrie. 
Lee encamped on Waddrel’s Point, on the 


Before he could reach his destina- 


commanded by General 
inain land, an advantageous position both 
for the Moultrie, 
should he need aid; and the force of regu- 
lars and militia, under Colonel Thompson, 
on the northeastern extremity of the island. 
On the 28th of June the attack was com- 
menced by the Thunder Bomb shelling the 
fort, the fleet, under Sir Peter 
Parker, advanced. About eleven o'clock 
the ships dropped their anchors directly 
before the front battery. 
boat at the time, endeavoring to make the 


purpose of assisting 


while 


Lee was in a 


island, but the wind and tide being against 
him he was driven back on the main land. 
He describes the enemy’s fire as the most 
furious one that he ever heard or saw. 
He trembled for the fate of the day, for 
the officers were all boys, and the men 
raw recruits, besides which the stock of 
ammunition was low. ‘To remedy the last 


evil he sent to town for a fresh supply, and 


ordered his aide-de-camp to cross over to 
| there in time to answer any purpose. 


the fort in a small canoe, and feel the pa- 
triotic pulse of the garrison. His report 
of their spirit was so flattering that Lee 
made up his mind to go over himself, 
which he did, wind and tide permitting. 
The garrison were pleased with his visit, 
and assured him that they would never aban- 
don the fort. 
with the greatest constancy and firmness, 


| Charleston 








They stuck to their guns | 
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| taking cool and effective aim, and firing 
| deliberately and slowly. 


The fight lasted 
Several of the enemy’s 
ships run aground, where one of them, the 
Actaon, remained ; those which bore the 
brunt of the action were much cut up. 
One hundred and seventy-five bold Britons 
were killed, and as many more wounded. 
The engagement lay between the fort and 
the fleet, for Sir Henry Clinton, with two 


twelve hours. 


| thousand troops, and five or six hundred 
| sailors, was foiled by Colonel Thompson 


in his repeated attempts to cross from 
Long Island and co-operate in the attack. 
The fleet put to sea in a few days, and 
for the time. A 
vote of thanks was presented by Congress 


was saved 


| to Lee, Thompson, and Moultrie. 


The movements of the British against 
Fort Washington determined Washington 


| to cross the Hudson with the troops of all 


the States west of that river. He aeccord- 


| ingly left the detachment of the army that 
| was to remain in Northeastle, under the 
| command of Lee, (who had been recalled 


by Congress from his successful southern 


campaign,) and commenced his famous re- 


treat through the Jerseys. It will not be 
necessary here to follow the movements 
of the army step by step; suffice it to say 
that they retreated from point to point 
before the superior force of the enemy. 
Washington left Northeastle on the 10th 
ot November, 1776; from that time until 
the capture of Lee, which happened on 
the 13th of December, scarcely a day 
passed without his writing to Lee, inform- 
ing him of his movements, and asking his 
assistance. On the 2Ist of November he 
wrote him from Hackensack, and told him 
it was advisable that he should cross the 
Hudson with the continental troops. On 
the 23d Lee, who was still at Northeastle, 
wrote to Colonel Reed, Washington’s sec- 
retary, and excused himself for not obey- 
He had 
no means, he said, of crossing at Dobb’s 
Ferry, and the round by King’s Ferry 
would be so great that he could not get 
He 
Heath, 


ing his commander’s suggestion. 


had, ordered General 


however, 


| who kept the pass of the Highlands, a very 


important fort by the way, to the aid of 
his Excellency, ete. General Heath, 
however, refused to stir, and wisely too. 
He had positive orders from Washington 
to remain at his post, the abandonment of 
which would have materially strengthened 
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the power of the British. The next day 
Lee wrote to Washington, promising to 
put his orders into execution, but doubting 
whether he would be able to do so satis- 
factorily. It is difficult to account for the 
tardiness of Lee’s movements on this occa- 
sion, except on the supposition that he 


wished to ruin the reputation of Washing- | 


ton, and step into his place. He was in 
correspondence wit! Gates and other dis- 
affected generals, who were beginning to 
sneer at Washington. They could not see 
the advantages of his masterly inactivity in 
the Jerseys ; his caution was“ indecision” to 


their jaundiced eyes. Even Colonel Reed, 


Washington’s right hand man, wrote thus | 


to Lee: “1 do not mean to flatter or praise 
you at the expense of any other; but I do 
think that it is entirely owing to you that 
this army, and the liberties of America, so 
far as they are dependent on it, are not 
entirely cut off. 
yuality often wanting in minds otherwise 
” (The reader will notice this 
insidious disparagement of Washington.) 
A little further on in the same letter he 
says: “ Every gentleman of the family, 
the officers and soldiers generally, have a 


You have decision, a 


valuable. 


confidence in you. ‘The enemy constantly 
inquire where you are, and seem to be less 
confident when you are present.” ‘This 
exaggerated estimate of his powers—for it 
is not easy to show anything in his past 


career to justify it—united with his bound- | 
less ambition, and his natural lawlessness | 


and contempt of authority, turned Lee’s 
head tor the time, and was a source of dis- 
appointment and trouble to his commander. 


Notwithstanding the repeated entreaties | 


of the latter, Lee did not reach Peekskill 
until the 30th. 
he marched from Morristown in the direc- 
tion of Washington, but marched no further 
than Vealtown, barely eight miles distant. 
He left General Sullivan there in charge 
of the while he took up 
own quarters at a tavern at Baskingridge, 
three miles off. As there was not a Brit- 
ish cantonment within twenty miles, he 
took but a smal] guard for his protection. 
It is not easy to say why he chose a spot 
so far from his own army, but it was prob- 
ably from some whim of the moment. 


troops, his 


But he paid dearly for it; for about ten | 


o’clock on the morning of the 13th, just 


after breakfasting with Major Wilkinson, | 
who had been sent to him the previous | 


night by Gates, while he was writing a 


On the 11th of December | 
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| letter to that commander, a party of British 
| dragoons rode up and surrounded the tav- 
| ern. “Where are the guard ?” he demanded ; 
| “why don’t they fire?” But by this time 
| the guard were flying in various directions. 
| The British general threatened to fire the 
'house unless Lee surrendered. The 
women offered to conceal him in a bed, 
| but he rejected the proposition with dis- 
| dain. Bareheaded, and in his slippers and 

blanket-coat, he was mounted on Wilkin- 
| son’s horse, which stood at the door, and 
| hurried away to the British encampment 
| at Brunswick. He was punished for his 
| disobedience. 

There was great rejoicing on the part 
of the enemy, for they considered Lee the 
| most scientific and experienced of the 
| American generals. He was confined in 
| New-York, and it was said that he was 

harshly treated at first, for the British 
| affected to consider him a deserter, he 
having been a lieutenant-colonel in their 
service. Washington wrote to Sir Wil- 
| liam Howe, at the direction of Congress, 
| and offered to exchange for Lee five of the 
Hessian field officers taken at Trenton. 
He warned Sir William that any violence 
committed on his life and liberty would be 
severely retaliated upon the lives and lib- 
| erties of the British officers, or those of 
their allies in the hands of the Americans. 
Lee was not released until the spring of 
1778, when he joined the army at Valley 
Forge, and was reinstated in his old com- 
mand ; but in the latter part of his captivity 
| he was released on his parole, and had the 
full liberty of the city and its limits. 

In June General Clinton evacuated 
Philadelphia, and began his march across 
the Jerseys. Washington held a council 
| of war to determine whether it were best 

to attack him, and finally decided to do so, 
when an opportunity should offer, although 
Lee and many other officers were opposed 
to it. ‘The whole country was filled with 
the marching columns of the British; their 
train of wheel carriages and bat horses 
| alone was twelve miles in length. They 
were closely watched and followed by 
Washington. On the evening of Saturday, 
the 27th of June, the enemy encamped on 
high ground near Monmouth Court House. 
Lee, with the advance of the American 
| army, encamped at Englishtown, about 
five miles distant. The main body was 
_ three miles in his rear. The command of 
the advance had at first been given to La- 
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fayette, Lee having ceded it to him with- 


out hesitation, being sure, he said, that the | 
plan would fail: but at the last moment he | 
changed his mind, and Lafayette was dis- | 
| force, numbering over three thousand men, 


placed. 


At sunset Washington rode up and re- | 
| and getting in front of it, cut it off from 


connoitered the position of the enemy. It 
was protected by woods and morasses, and 
too strong to be attacked with a prospect 


of success. Should they move on, as he 


feared they would, ten or twelve miles | 


further, without molestation, they would 
gain the heights of Middletown, and be on 
To prevent this 
he resolved to attack their rear early in the 


a still stronger ground. 


morning, as soon as their front would be- | 


gintomove. He accordingly ordered Lee 
to make dispositions for the attack ; he 
was to keep his men lying on their arms, 
ready to act at a moment's notice. <A 
little before midnight he sent a second 
order to Lee, to detach six or seven hun- 
dred men to lie near the enemy, to watch 
their movements and hold them in check 
when marching until the rest of the troops 
Dickinson was 


could come up. General 


charged by Lee with this duty. Morgan’s 
corps was stationed near, to be ready tor 
skirmishing. 

Karly in the morning Dickinson sent an 
express to Washington informing him that 
the British were in motion. Washington 
ordered Lee to push forward instantly and 


attack them, unless there should be power- 


ful reasons to the contrary, adding that he | 
He im- | 


was coming on to support him. 


mediately set forward with his own troops, | 
who threw away their blankets and knap- | 
At daybreak the vanguard of the 
enemy descended into the valley between 
Monmouth Court House and Middletown, | 
Sir Henry Clinton remaining with his | 


sacks. 


choice troops on the heights of Freehold 
to give his baggage train time to get well 
under way. Succeeding in this, at eight 
o'clock he followed them, and began to 


march toward Middletown. 


Wayne and Maxwell, but owing to the diffi- 


eulty of reconnoitering a country cut up by | 
woods and morasses, and puzzled, no doubt, | 
| who hesitated in replying. 


by contradictory reports, he was embar- 


rassed in his movements. At length he 


reached the heights of Freehold, the nest | 


from which the bird had just flown, and 


caught sight of a force under march, but | 


partly hidden from view by the woods. 
Supposing it a mere covering party of two 


In the mean | 
time Lee had advanced with the brigades of | 
| he demanded of Lee. 


thousand men, he detached Wayne with 
seven hundred troops and two pieces of 
artillery to skirmish in its rear, and hold 
it in check, while he with the rest of his 


should take a short cut through the woods, 
the main body. He sent a messenger to 
Washington apprising him of this move- 
ment, and of his certainty of success. 
The latter, however, was on the march with 


the main body. He arrived near Free- 


| hold church, where the road forked, and 


detached Greene to the right to flank the 
enemy’s rear, while he should push for- 
ward by the other road. But at this mo- 
ment a countryman rode up and told him 
that Lee’s forces were retreating ; he was 
followed by a fugitive fifer, breathless with 
alarm. Washington ordered the latter in- 
to custody to prevent the intelligence 
spreading, and rode forward a short dis- 
tance, meeting other fugitives, who con- 
firmed the report. He sent forward two 
of his officers to learn the truth, while he 
himself spurred past the meeting-house. 
Before he reached the morass beyond it 
he met two of Lee’s regiments retreating 
in disorder, jaded with fatigue and heat. 
Washington inquired if the whole advanced 
corps were retreating, and was told that 
they were. He was inclined to doubt the 
fact, for he had received no notice from 
Lee, and there had been no firing to speak 
of; but he could not doubt it long, for the 
heads of several columns of the advance 
now came in sight. He asked one of the 
officers the meaning of the retreat. but he 
He smiled significant- 


He 


bade the officer march his men over the 


could not tell him. 
ly, and said he retreated by order. 


morass, and halt them on the hill beyond, 
and refresh them, and then galloped for- 
ward to stop the retreat of the rest. He 
reached a rising ground, and saw Lee ap- 


| proaching with the remainder of his com- 


mand in full retreat. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of all this, sir?” 
His aspect, accord- 
ing to Lafayette. who was with him, was 
terrible to behold. It disconcerted Lee, 
“T desire,” he demanded still more 
vehemently, ‘‘ to know the meaning of this 
disorder and confusion.” 

What Lee said is not certainly known ; 
he replied angrily, however, and gave a 
hurried explanation. His troops had been 
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flurried by contradictory reports, and by 
disobedience of orders; in short, he had 
met the whole British army. 

* ] am sorry, sir, that you undertook to 
command unless you meant to fight the 
enemy.” 

‘*] did not think it prudent,” Lee re- 
plied, ‘‘ to bring ona general engagement.” 


‘Whatever your opinion may have been,” | 
said Washington, ‘1 expected my orders | 


would have been obeyed.” 


The retreat being stopped, Washington | 


made instant arrangemeuts to check the 
enemy, who were within a quarter of an 
hour’s march. 


he formed the troops upon it, and stationed 
two field pieces in a covert of woods on 


the left to protect them and keep the Brit- | 


ish at bay. He posted two more on an 
adjoining height. 

* Will you retain the command on this 
height or not?” he inquired of Lee, when 


his arrangements were completed. “If 


you will I will return to the main body and | 


have it formed on the next height.” 

*‘]t is equal to me where | command,” 
Lee answered. 

“T shall expect you to take proper 
means for checking the enemy.” 

“Your orders shall 
I will not be the first to leave the ground.” 

The artillery opened with good effect ; 


be obeyed, and 


the enemy were brought to a stand, giving | 
Washington time to fall back and bring | 
He formed it on an | 
eminence, with the morass in front and a | 
Lord Sterling, who | 


on the main body. 


wood in the rear. 


had a detachment of artillery and several 


field pieces, commanded the left wing, | 


Lee | 


and General Greene the right. 
maintained his position with great spirit, 


but was at length compelled to retire. 


He brought off his men in good order, be- | 


ing, as he promised, the last to leave the 
ground, 
he rode up to Washington. 


are my troops; how is it your pleasure | | 


should dispose of them.” 


Washington saw that they were ex- | 


hausted, and ordered Lee to repair with 
them the rear of Englishtown, and 
gather as he went all the scattered fugi- 
lives that he might meet with. 


to 


In the meantime the batteries of Lord | 
Sterling opened a brisk fire on the En- | 
glish, who, finding themselves so warmly | 
received in front, attempted to turn the | 


The place being favorable | 
for a stand—for it was a rising ground— | 


Having formed them in a line | 
‘“* Here, sir, | 
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l left flank of the Americans, but were 
driven back by detached parties of infant- 
ry. They then attempted the right, but 
Greene’s artillery checked them in that 
| quarter, and enfiladed those who were in 
front of the left wing. Wayne, too, shel- 
tered by a barn, kept up a severe fire upon 
| their center. At length they gave way, 

and fell back to the ground which Lee 

had occupied in the morning. Washing- 
| ton prepared to attack this position, which 
| was a strong one, but night came before 
his orders could be executed. Many of 
his soldiers had sunk upon the ground 
overcome by fatigue and heat. The 
troops, therefore, which had been in the 
advance, and which had had some time to 
rest, were ordered to lie on their arms on 
the ground they occupied, so as to be 
ready to make an attack at daybreak. 

Washington lay-on his cloak at the foot 

of a tree, with Lafayette beside him, talk- 

ing over the strange conduct of Lee. 

Where Lee was, poor ruined Lee, and 

what were his thoughts, must ever re- 

main unknown. So ended Sunday, the 

28th of June, 1778. 

The British deserted the field that 
night, while the American army were 
buried in sleep. The next day Lee ad- 
dressed a note to Washington in reference 
to the rebuke which he had received on 
the battle-field. He attributed what he 
calls Washington’s ** so very singular ex- 
pressions” to the misinformation of some 
very stupid, or the misrepresentation of 
some very wicked person, and requests 
his excellency to oblige by letting him 
know what charges he preferred against 
him. He said that he always had the 
greatest respect for General Washington, 
but in this instance he thought he had 
been guilty of an act of cruel injustice to- 
ward him. He then demanded some 
reparation for the injuries committed, 
threatening, in case it was refused him, to 
retire from the service at the close of the 
campaign. 

In his reply, Washington stated that he 
Was not conscious of using any very sin- 
gular expressions; or. tue contraiy he 
thought what he had said was dictated by 
duty, and warranted by the occasion. In 
| conclusion, he promised him an opportu- 
tunity of justifying himself to the army, 
to Congress, to America, and the world in 
general: or of convincing them that he 
was guilty of a breach of orders, and of 
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misbehaviour in not attacking the enemy 
as he had been directed, and in making 
an unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful 
retreat. ‘To which Lee replied that he 
could not afford him greater pleasure than 
in giving him such an opportunity. He 
added something about the temporary 
power of office, and the tinsel dignity at- 
tending it not being able to obfuscate 
the bright ravs of truth, and called for a 
court-martial, which was granted 
it is not necessary to go into any detail 


him. 


of the court-martial, which was formed on 
the 4th of July, at Brunswick, and lasted, 


following the various movements of the | 
The gen- | 
eral tenor of the investigation was favora- | 
ble to Lee, much more so than at first | 


army, till the 12th of August. 


seemed possible. Some of the officers 


who at first accused him, among others | 
Mad Anthony Wayne, were found not to 


have understood all the circumstances of 
the ease. It was shown that the division 
of Sir Henry Clinton had been largely re- 
inforeed by troops from General Knyp- 
hausen, and had turned upon Lee’s forces, 
obliging them to eall to their assistance 
the flanking parties under Morgan and 
Dickinson, so that, instead of the mere 
covering party which he had expected to 
cut off, Lee found himself front to front 
with the whole rear division of the British 
army, and on very unfavorable ground. 
He endeavored to form his troops for ac- 
tion, but mistakes occurred, orders were 
misunderstood, and one corps after another 
fell back, until the whole retreated. He 
denied that he had uttered the word re- 
treat through the whole course of the day, 
although he maintained that one was nec- 
essary under the circumstances, and if 
anything could deduct from his credit on 
that occasion it was that he did not order 
one. He was found guilty of the charges 
preferred against him, with the exception 
of the second charge, that of making “* an 
unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful re- 
treat,” which was softened by the omission 
of the word “ shameful.” 
tenced to be suspended from his command 
for one year, the sentence to be approved 
or rejected by Congress. 


He was sen- 


Congress was 
three or four months in-coming toa decis- 
ion, but when it did come to one it was 
unfavorable to Lee. 

He was unmeasured in his abuse of 
Washington, and “ the court of inquisition,” 
as he called it. He took to his old pro- 
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fession of letter-writing, and published a 
long article in the newspapers relative to 
the trial and the battle ; but happily he 
was unable to injure Washington in the 
estimation of the judicious. He seemed 
to have forgotten that the court-martial 
of which he complained was one of his 
own seeking, and would probably never 
have been convened but for his insolent 
and arrogant temper after the battle. No 


| man in the army stood higher in Wash- 


ington’s estimation up to that time, and 
certainly no one had been more honored 
by his friendship. Washington never men- 
tioned his name afterward when he could 
avoid it ; and when he could not, he spoke 
of him without bitterness or disrespect. 
His magnanimous silence deserved a world 
of praise. Not so Lee; he indulged in 
sarcasm and vituperation, until he involved 
himself in a quarrel with Colonel Laurens, 
one of Washington’s aides, who felt bound 
The 


Was 


to vindicate the honor of his chief. 
result was a duel, in which Lee 
wounded in the side. 

He retired to his estate in Berkeley 
County in the spring of 1779. 
is said to have been a primitive sort of affair, 
destitute of comforts and conveniences. 


His house 


Instead of partitions, there were lines 
chalked on the floor ; kitchen, parlor, and 
library were imaginary apartments. In 
one corner stood his bed; his books were 
in another, his saddles and harness in 
another. The fourth corner the 
kitchen. He praised the house in his sar- 
castic way, as the most convenient and 
economical establishment in the world 
* T can sit in any corner,” he said, * and 
give orders, and overlook the whole with- 


, 


was 


out moving from my chair.’ 

When the term of his suspension ex- 
pired, a rumor reached him that Congress 
intended to take away his commission. 
He wrote a hasty and intemperate letter 
to them, which occasioned his prompt dis- 
He apologized 
for his note when his goed sense returned 
to him, declaring, however, that he should 
have resigned even if they had not dis- 


missal from the service. 


missed him. 

He finally grew tired of his Sabine farm, 
which seems to have been sadly misman- 
aged, and entered into negotiations to sell 
it. This took him to Philadelphia in the 
fall of 1782. While there, he was seized 
with a fever and ague, which terminated 
in his death. He died in a delirium, fight- 
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ing over his battles. ‘ Stand by me, my 
brave grenadiers !”’ were his last words. 
By his will he divided his estate into 
three parts, two of which were to go to 
two of his former aides-de-camp; the 
third, to two gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance. He gave his horses and weapons 
to friends, and made ample provisions for 
his domestics, one of whom he styles his 
‘* old and faithful servant, or rather, hum- 
ble friend.”” He was eccentric, however, 
in the matter of his burial : ** I desire most 
earnestly,” he said, in one clause of his 
will, ‘* that I may not be buried in any 
chureh or church-yard, or within a mile 
of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist meet- 
ing-house ; for since I have resided in this 
country | have kept so much bad com- 
pany while living, that I do not choose to 
His last wish, 
however, was not complied with, for he 


continue it when dead.” 


was buried with military honors in the 
cemetery of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
nails 
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MHE seal is distinguished from all other 


carnivorous mammifers by ‘its ex- 
tremely short flat feet. ‘These organs are 
entirely enveloped in skin, and palmated in 
the form of fins. As feet, they only serve 
to drag the animal laboriously along the 
ground; but they are well adapted for 
swimming. Seals are true amphibia ; and 
by this we must not understand merely 
animals which can live both upon the earth 
and in the water, but those which literally 
inhabit both elements and breathe atmos- 
pheric air alone. 

Hitherto we have found the objects of 
our zoological studies on the steppes of Asia, 
or the burning sands of Africa ; in Austra- 
lian wilds, or the bosom of American for- 
But now we follow them to the 
rocks and reefs that border all seas, and 
even to the eternal ices of the poles. We 
shall see them playing with the tempest 
and coquetting with the angry waves, or 
hunting their prey of fish and crustacea 
with wondrous dexterity, never approach- 
ing the earth except to suckle their young 
or to bask in the sunshine. 

The elongated cylindrical body of the 
seal, gradually diminishing in size from 
the stomach to the tail, their flexible back 
bone, their powerful muscles, narrow basin, 
short, close-pressed hair, in short, their 
whole organization points them out the 


ests. 


* 








|} eat on 





best swimmers among the mammalia, if 
we except the cetacea. 

Nature has given them a peculiar con- 
formation, by which they remain a long 
time under water. Their nostrils are pro- 
vided with a sort of little valve, which they 
open and close at will, and prevents the 
water from entering their nose. Another 
singular but well-attested fact is, that these 
animals have a habit of taking in ballast 
of small stones, which they swallow on go- 
ing into the water and throw up again when 
they return to the shore. Some species fre- 
quent the sandy and sheltered beach, others 
the sea-washed rocks, and others again 
the thick, tufted herbage of the shore. 
They do not feed exclusively on fish. 
When they are able to seize an aquatic 
fowl, as an albatross or a sea-gull, they do 
not neglect the opportunity. ‘They seldom 
land. Even in captivity they 
plunge the food that is given them into 
water before eating it, and only consent to 
eat itdry when taught to do so very young, 
or when compeiled by extreme hunger. 

When seals wish to leave the sea, they 
choose a flat rock which juts out into the 
water with a gentle declivity and term- 
inates abruptly. From this they cast 
themselves into the waves on the slightest 
appearance of danger. In crawling they 
seize upon the asperities of the surface 
with hands and teeth, and drawing their 
body forward they curve it and give a leap, 
repeating the process at every step. In 
spite of this laborious method they make 
considerably rapid progress even in mount- 
ing steep acclivities. 

The rock upon which a seal is in the 
habit of reposing with his family he con- 
siders his own peculiar property. It is 
true that seals live in large troops in the 
sea, where they mutually love, protect, 
and defend each other; yet once upon the 
land, they consider themselves in a sacred 
domicile where no comrade has any right 
to approach and disturb their domestic 
tranquillity. Ifone of them does approach 
to visit the household gods of his neighbors 
there ensues a terrible combat, which ends 
only by the death of the proprietor of the 
rock or the forced retreat of the venture- 
some intruder. Ordinarily these combats 
are occasioned by jealousy, but they doubt- 
less also have a sort of feeling of right in 
property. They do not seem to engross 
any more space than is strictly necessary, 
and allow neighboring families to establish 
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themselves at the distance of fifty paces. 
When necessity demands they share the 
same cavern, rock, or piece of ice: but each 
one lives in the place that falls to his lot 
without ever mingling with the members of 
another family. 

Seals are pulygamous, and each male 
generally has three or four females. He 
is very affectionate toward them, and when 
attacked he defends them with much cour- 
age. 

After the birth of her young the female 
does not go into the water for several days, | 
so that she need not desert her little one 
for a single instant. 
some fifty paces from the shore, in a con- | 
venient place carpeted with aquatic mosses. 


She usually remains | 


It is not known that she eats anything dur- | 
ing this interval, and she usually becomes 

quite thin. 
mentioned time the young one is ready for | 
its aquatic education, and the mother con- | 
ducts it to the water. 
it to swim, and then permits it to mingle | 


But by the end of the above- | 


She first teaches | 


with the other seals in their sports, though 
still When 


wishes to go on shore to suckle it she ut- 


she watches over it. she 
ters a cry that has, in the ordinary seal, a | 
close resemblance to the barking of a dog. 
The mother’s voice is instantly recognized | 
by the little one. It is weaned after five | 
or six months, though maternal eare is | 
often extended through a much longer pe- 
riod. As soon as it is able to supply its | 
own wants the male chases it away, and 
obliges it to establish itself elsewhere. 

It is during a storm, when the thunders | 
roar and the lightnings glitter in the dark | 
heavens, that the seals delight to take their 
But when | 
the sky is clear, and the sun floods the 
earth with his warm rays, it seems to be | 
the highest object of their existence to | 


sports in the agitated waters. 


stretch themselves out on the shore and 
sleep. And when surprised in this state 
their sleep is so profound that it is a very 
easy matter to kill them with poles or 
At every wound the blood jets | 


out freely. But these wounds, that ap- | 


lances. 


pear so dangerous, rarely touch the life 
of the animal unless they are very deep. | 
To be sure of his prey the hunter should | 
pierce one of its principal viscera, or strike | 
it a heavy blow on the head. Still it is 
not easy to approach them, for when a 
family sleep one of their number acts as 
sentinel, to waken the others on the first 
suspicion of danger. 
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Those who hunt them are obliged to 
come to a personal combat with them, for 
a gun-shot wound will rarely prevent their 
regaining the water. When assailed they 
defend themselves with much courage ; but 
in spite of their frightful jaws and teeth 
this struggle is nearly devoid of danger, for 
their movements are quite tardy. 

Between the muscles and the skin the 
seal has a thick layer of blubber, yielding 
a large quantity of oil. ‘This is used for 
the same purposes as whale oil, but it has 
the advantage of being inodorous. Some 
species have fur of a greater or less thick- 
ness, and the skins are much used by the 
Esquimaux for garments. The northern 
Indians also employ their skins for a very 
singular purpose. ‘They make them air 
tight, inflate them, and uniting several of 
them together they put on a platform of 
planks or reeds, thus forming a light raft, 
with which they take long voyages upon 
To the Kamtschadales it 
is as valuable as the reindeer to the Lap- 


inland waters. 
lander. Its skin forms their clothing, and 
the covering to their tents and boats. Its 
oil gives them light, and is used in their 
cookery”. Its flesh, though tough, and of a 
strong, disagreeable odor, is their ordinary 
food, and when dried and smoked is laid 
by as provision against a time of need. 
When captured young the seal domes- 
tieates readily, and shows an attachment 
for his master as lively as that of the dog. 
He recognizes his voice, obeys him, ca- 
resses him, and easily acquires the same 
education as the dog so far as his inferior 
organization permits. Some have been 
taught by sailors to perform various tasks, 
which they execute with much address and 
The seal unites great intelli- 
gence to extreme gentleness of character. 
It is remarkable that of all animals he has 
the best development of brain compared 
with the bulk of its body. He is affection- 
ate, good, and patient ; but he does not en- 
dure abuse, for then he falls into despair 


good-will. 


and becomes dangerous. 

In order to keep him in good health for 
a length of time it is indispensable that he 
should be kept a great part of the day in 
water, especially while taking his food. 
At night he sleeps on straw. Thus treated, 
and fed on fish, he can be kept alive many 
years. But if he had already quitted his 
mother some time before he was captured, 
he becomes sad, sulky, refuses to eat, and 


| soon dies. 





Seals generally lack the external ear. 
Their body is entirely covered with short 
hair, which with some individuals is silky 
and lustrous, with others coarse, rough, 
and bristly. Their large membranous teet 
have five fingers, and their hind feet are 
fastened longitudinally to the tail, so that 
they have perfectly the sloped form of the 
fish. When swimming they raise their 
rounded heads above the water, showing 
their large, gentle, and lively eyes. 
shoulders also appear above the surface in 
such a manner that at a distance they 
might easily be mistaken for human figures. 
Hence, without doubt, have arisen 
legends of the mermaid. Probability is 
given to this conjecture by a compara- 
tively recent account. So late as the six- 
teenth century Rondelet, the best natural- 
ist of that age, mistook a seal for a monk, 
or a sea-bishop, as he called it. He says 
that in Norway, at a certain time, a sea- 
monster was taken after a great storm, 
and that all who saw it at once called it a 
monk; for it had the face of a man, the 
head close shaven, and something upon the 
shoulders like the hood of a monk. (?) 
had two long fins in the place of arms, and 
the remainder of the body tapered into a 
long tail. 

Pliny has mentioned a sea-man or mer- 
maid as a reality, and Pausanias also men- 
A late writer mentions 
having seen the likeness of another sea- 
inonster at Rome, whither it had been sent 
with letters affirming that in the year 1531 
this monster was seen in a bishop’s robe as 
painted ; that he was captured in Poland 
and taken to the king of that country ; 


tions the mermaid. 


that he made certain signs of wishing to | 


return to the sea, and on being taken there 
he threw himself into the water immedi- 
ately. 

Our first cut represents the common 
seal, or sea-calf, (Phoca vitulina.) It is 
about three feet in length, of a yellowish 
gray, covered with irregular blackish spots. 
The colors of the skin vary much with its 
state of moisture. On coming out of the 
water the whole body is a slaty gray, the 
sides being covered with numerous little 
round spots ona paler ground. The lower 
parts are yellowish. When dry the gray 
appears only on the middle of the back, 
and the remainder of the body is yellowish. 

It inhabits the 
waters and of 


[ts colors fade with age. 


of the northern 


Europe. 


coasts 


Their | 


the | 


It | 
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The neitsoak and Ursuk (P. hispida and 
P. barbata) are species rendered familiar 
to many by the narratives of our late 
arctic explorers. The former is four 
or five feet in length, with short rounded 
head and small eyes. Its fur is thick, 

| soft, and long; the color yellowish with 

white spots above, and white beneath. 
|The old males exhale an insupportable 
odor, whence it is specified by one natural- 
ist as P. fetida. 

The Ursuk is commonly about ten feet 
| in length, its head long, nose large, and 
lips loose. It has very large black eyes. 
Its color varies much with age, from smoky 
| gray to deep black. It lives in the deep 
| waters near the North Pole. The Esqui- 
| maux value this species highly for its flesh, 

its oil, its intestines, (the latter they re- 
gard as great delicacies,) and for its skin, 
of which they make their clothing. 

There are about forty species of seal, 

| some of which are known familiarly by 
such names as sea-cow, sea-lion, sea-bear, 
| ete. One, which is sometimes called the 
sea-elephant, (Macrorhinus proboscideus,) 
attains a length of from twenty-five to 
| thirty feet, and a circumference of from 
| sixteen toeighteen. Its fur is bluish gray, 
short, thick, and rough, its eyes very large 
and prominent, and its lower canine teeth 
are large and arched, and visible above the 
lip. Itinhabits the coasts of desert islands 
in the Southern hemisphere, and lives in 
| troops of from one to two hundred indi- 
viduals. As these animals dislike excesses 
of both heat and cold, they migrate regu- 
| tarly to spend the summer in the colder 
and the winter in the warmer latitudes. 
| During the first months of the year they 
| searcely ever quit the sea, where they 
| feed on fish, crustacea, and mollusea. 
| Then they become very fat, so that the 
blubber is frequently nine inches thick. 
Of course they yield enormous quantities 
of oil. 

These animals are of a gentle, peaceful 
disposition, and very indolent. When 
asleep on the soft sea-weed along the 
shore they are easily approached, for even 
when they see the hunter coming with 
his long lance they will, through indolence, 
neither flee nor defend themselves. One 
stroke of the lance piercing their heart 
puts an end to their existence. 

But in the pairing season they show a 

| degree of fierceness and activity that ren- 
| ders all approach to them dangerous. ‘The 
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males have dreadful combats among them- 
selves until the question of superior strength 
is decided, when the strongest makes up 
his harem to his liking, and leaves the rest 
to renew the combat among themselves. 
One of the greatest peculiarities of this 
species is a sort of membranous horn, with 
which the nose of the male is furnished 
at this season. This is somewhat analo- 
gous in its character to the crest of the 
turkey cock, and is doubtless the probos- 
cis that gives name to the species 

This singular monster of the deep has 
the general form of the seal, but with a 
more complete development of the hind 
feet. The lacks the 
teeth, and and the 


enormous 


lower 
the 
dev eloped 


jaw canine 


incisors upper 
canines are into 
tusks. 

The sea-bear (P. wrsina) is from four 
to six feet in lenyth, with a round head, 
prominent eyeS, long mustaches, and point- 
ed conical ears. Its coat is composed of 
two sorts of hair; below it is short, close, 
soft, and silky, of a reddish brown color, 
that above is longer, brownish, and spotted 
with a deep gray. It inhabits the coasts 
of Kamschatka and the Aleutian Isles. It 
is much hunted because its fur is greatly 
esteemed in China, but its fieree habits 
and the keenness of its scent, by which it 
perceives the hunter afar off, make the 
diffleult. He is found only 


chase very 


among rocks and reefs on the most exposed 
parts of the coasts. 

The Trichechus rosmarus is the only liv- 
ing species of its genus, It is known not 
only as the walrus, but as the sea-cow, sea- 
horse, ete. <A full-grown specimen meas- 
ures from fifteen to twenty feet. Its hair 
is short, scant, and of a rusty yellow; its 
muzzle large, upper lip very thick and 
full. 
ing up toward the sky instead of termin- 
the The 
feet and more in length. 

The 


the preceding family not only in form, but 


The nostrils find themselves look- 


ating muzzle. tusks are two 


walrus resembles the animals of 
in manners and all the habits of its life. 
Ilowever it has less intelligence, and con- 
sequently less amiability of character 
One of these animals, domesticated in En- 
gland, was so perverse at the age of three 
months that no one could touch it without 
making it very angry and even furious. 
The only education which they had been 
able to give it only went so far as to make 
it follow its master for its food, and even 
this was done unwillingly. 

These animals inhabit all parts of the 
frozen ocean, but are far less numerous 
than formerly. ‘They cannot always ap- 
proach the shore on account of the ice, so 
that they make a temporary home of the 
glaciers, and in this floating habitation the 
little ones not unfrequently find a birth- 
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place. The mother suckles and cares 
for them with great tenderness, and de- 
fends them with fury. 

When these creatures go on shore, or 
mount a piece of ice, they use their tusks 
to assist them in raising the heavy mass 
They appear 
animal sub- 


of the body from the water. 


to eat sea-weed as well as 
stances. 
In spite of the dangers of navigation in 


the Arctic seas, the vessels of all northern 


people go there to hunt the walrus, not 


only for the tusks, which furnish very 
cood ivory, but also to extract from its 
blubber the abundant oil, which is better 
than that of the whale, as well as for its 
skin, which is manvfactured into coach- 
braces. 

Hunters formerly found them in im- 
mense herds on certain shores, and it was 
not uncommon for them to kill from twelve 
to fifteen in a single 


hundred of them 


voyage ; but at the present day they are 
rarely found, except in small troops or in 
families. 

In the sea they are harpooned in the 
same manner as whales, and if found on 
the shore they are killed with a lance. 
When a walrus finds himself wounded he 
gets into a terrible passion, and if he ean- 


not reach his enemy he tears the earth 
about him with his tusks, he breaks the 
weapons of the venturesome hunter, and 
finally, in the height of his wrath, he covers 
his head with his paws and rolls down the 
slope into the sea. 

If they are in great numbers when they 
are attacked in the water, the protection 
which they mutually afford each other 
renders them this 
they donot flee. ‘They surround the boats 
and try to sink them by pulling them under 
with their tusks, or by tearing the planks, 


audacious. In case 


of which they often take away large pieces. 
At such times, and in their combats with 
the white bear, in which they always con- 
quer, they frequently lose a paw; but the 
remaining one is used with no less effeet 
on that account. 

If the hunters succeed in harpooning 
one they generally add several more, for 
these creatures use all their exertions to 
defend and their comrade. If 
frightened by their number and their fury, 
and especially by the mad bellowings that 
rend the air, the hunters deem it prudent 
to retreat, the walruses pursue them for a 


deliver 


great distance and do not seem to give up 
their project of vengeance until the boat 
is lost from their sight. 
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OUR FIRST-BORN. 


© nappy husband! happy wife! 


The rarest blessing Heaven drops down, 


The sweetest blossom in Spring’s crown, 


Starts in the furrows of your life! 


God! what a towering height ye win, 
Who ery, * Lo, my beloved child !” 
And, life on life sublimely piled, 

Ye touch the heavens and peep within ! 


Look how a star of glory swims 
Down aching silences of space, 
Flushing the darkness till its face 
With beating heart of light o’erbrims! 


So brightening came babe Christabel, 
To touch the earth with fresh romance, 
And light a mother’s countenance 
With looking on her miracle. 


With hands so flower-like, soft, and fair, 
She caught at life, with words as sweet 
As first spring violets, and feet 

As faery-light as feet of air. 


The father, down in toil’s murk mine, 
Turns to his wealthy world above, 
Its radiance and its home of love: 

And lights his life like sun-struck wine 


The mother moves with queenlier tread 
Proud swell the globes of ripe delight 


Above her heart, so warm and white, 
A pillow for the baby-head ! 


Their natures deepen, well-like, clear, 
Till God’s eternal stars are seen, 
For ever shining and serene, 

sy eyes anointed beauty’s seer. 


A sense of glory all things took, 
The red rose-heart of dawn would blow, 
And sundown’s sumptuous pictures show 
Babe-cherubs wearing their babe’s look ! 


And round their peerless one they clung, 
Like bees about a flower’s wine-cup; 
New thoughts and feelings blossom’d up, 

And hearts for very fullness sung. 


Of what their budding babe shall grow, 
When the maid crimsons into wife, 
Aud crowns the summit of some life, 

Like Phosphor, with morn on its brow ! 


And they should bless her for a bride, 

Who, like a splendid saint alit 

In some heart’s seventh heaven, should sit, 
As now in theirs, all glorified! 


tut O! ’twas all too white a brow 
To flush with passion that doth fire 
With Hymen’s torch its own death-pyre, 
So pure her heart was beating now! 
And thus they built their castles brave 
In faery land of gorgeous cloud ; 
They never saw a little white shroud, 
Nor guess’d how flowers may mask the grave. 
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ie humblest of the Magyars love to 
think of the palmy days of Corvinus. 
Ilis father, Hunyad, had rendered Hun- 
iry famous in the wars with ‘Turks; and 
the son gave additional luster to her re- 


nown by his own splendid qualities and the 
inagnificence of his court. Buda had long 


been the capital of Hungary. 


name from a brother of the Hunnic king. 
He rear’d his throne by Duna’s banks, 
Near Pesth, along the hill; 
And Buda’s city, fair and rich, 
Preserves his memory still. 
It was at this point, also, in later times, 
that the son of Almos, the leader of the 


Magvar hordes, crossed the Danube in his | 


invasion of Hungary. 
At Kelemfold, Arpad the bold 
O’er Duna’s waters goes ; 
At Cseke’s land his forces mann'd, 
In Tetem were the foes. 
had 
made 
Buda the most brilliant in Europe. 


immortalized 
his court at 
His 


palace, the foundation of which had been 


the Grand 


Corvinus 


Louis 
Visegrad ; 


laid by Sigismond, overflowed with silver 


and gold. The pope’s legate declared 
that fifty wagons would not suffice to carry 


the royal plate made of precious metals 


Attila made | 
it his residence, but the city derives its | 


| listen to his 


| times, 


CORVINUS. 


and ornamented with jewels. To honor 
the fine arts, and embellish his sumptuous 


| creations, Corvinus invited to his capital 


foreign artisans, sculptors. and painters. 
Alunno and Dalmast were his chief arehi- 
tects, and Filippo Lippi the court painter 
—all masters in art from Italy. 

The pomp and show at the great festi- 
vals, and the splendor of the receptions, 
The 
embassador to France was accompanied 


by three hundred young nobles, in scarlet 


corresponded to this royal luxury. 


| and diamonds, and mounted upon as many 


horses exactly alike in size and color. 
Corvinus caused his sumptuous apart- 


| ments to be decorated with statues in imi- 


tation of Greek and Roman art, and after 
the fatigues of the day retired in them to 
favorite At the 
brilliant fétes the guests not unfrequently 


authors. 


saw themselves surrounded by allegorical 
figures representing the souvenirs of classic 
Besides bis national idiom, the 
king spoke, with equal fluency, Latin 
French, German, and Italian, and had a 
perfect acquaintance with the great authors 
of antiquity. He founded the library at 
Buda, at that time the most celebrated in 
the world for the number and richness of 
its oriental works. Thirty ealligraphists 
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were employed in Italy alone, under the | Lower Danube was destined to sweep 
librarian Felix, of Ragusa, for the enrich- | away all these treasures of thought and 
ment of this national collection. Vain | labor. The Turks had assembled on the 
efforts! The tempest gathering on the | frontier, and the kingdom was, even then, 
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at the point of dissolution. The genius 
of Corvinus served only to rekindle for a 
moment the last rays of the sun on the 
soil of free Hungary. He seemed to scat- 
ter monuments and works of art with the 
profusion of a man who, feeling that the 
end was near, hastened to build and enjoy. 
Is it strange, therefore, that the Magyars 
should revere the name of Corvinus? 

Among the numerous traditions concern- 
ing him there is one in song whose moral 
shows that idleness is the world’s greatest 
curse : 


King Matthias once, half tipsy, put three fel- 
lows— 

Three idle fellows—in a house to fatten, 

And fate or forethought set the house on fire. 

“Ah! see the house is burning!” cried the first. 

“If the king wants us,” said the second man, 

“Why, he will send and save us.” In a rage 

“Your tongue is very glib!’ exclaimed the 
third : 

And the house went on burning, and they per- 
ished. 

| O there are many idle dogs like these— 

| Many who open wide their lazy mouths 

And think that roasted ortolans will enter. 





In the golden age of Hungary the 


THE DUKE OF LORRAINE, 


north of Buda were clothed 
with an immense forest, where the oak and 
the crew all their native 
strength and beauty. The gentle slope 
toward the village of Budakeszi was dot- 
ted with grassy openings. In the vast 
forest, so near the capital, were celebrated 
the royal hunts, the delight of Corvinus, 
and close at hand were the pastures of the 
queen’s flocks. 

One day the king left his companions in 
the chase in the neighborhood of Viranyos. 


mountains 


chestnut in 


Passing out of the forest he found himself 
near the royal pastures, and paused to ad- 
mire the magnificent prospect opened to 


Vou. XIT.—14 


his view. At his feet rolled the great 
Danube. In the distance were Buda and 
the broad plain of Rakos; while upon all 
sides the eye rested upon grandiose mount- 
ains, forests of unseen limits, and fertile 
valleys smiling with peaceful villages. 
Near the queen’s fold Corvinus happened 
to meet the fresh and beautiful young wife 
of Sandor, the royal shepherd, just return- 
ing to her cabin after having carried to her 
husband his morning meal. She grace- 
fully saluted the hunter, not having the 
slightest idea of his rank. The king fol- 
lowed to her humble dwelling, and pretend- 
ing that the mountain air and the exercise 
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of the chase had given him a great appe- 
tite, made an appeal to her hospitality. 
Requesting him to wait a few minutes 
under the lofty oak in front of the cabin, 
she soon returned with a large bowl of 
curdled milk which she had prepared for 
herself. Seated upon the grass, with the 
howl in her lap, and wooden spoons, the 
two partook of their simple repast. 
Before the rustic meal was finished 
Matthias had learned the whole history of 
the fair entertainer, and she, in turn, had 
found out from her guest that he was one 
of the king’s hunters, that his name was 
Nicholas, and that she was the most beauti- 
ful woman he had ever seen, although he 
He had the 


Theresa was all attention, and 


had seen the queen. seen 
queen ! 
even consented to reward the hunter with 
a kiss for the description he gave her of 
the first woman in the kingdom. The 
reward had hardly been paid when the 
sound of a horn announced the approach 
of the royal party. Matthias assured his 
pretty hostess that if discovered he would 
be severely reprimanded for his idleness, 
and after exchanging a second kiss for a 
fine partridge, which he drew from his 
game-bag, hastily took leave. 

When the shepherd, Sandor, came home 
at nightfall his wife set the savory game 
before him, accompanying their repast with 
a long recital about the handsome hunter. 
The brow of the shepherd darkened as he 
listened to the naive story of Theresa, and 
although he seemed to enjoy the partridge, 
thought it was costing rather dear. 

The visits of the king forthwith became 
more frequent, and as Theresa always 
gave her husband an account of what 
passed in his absence, the ingenuous pair 
thought it proper to invoke the protection 
ot the As Nicholas was in the 
royal service they supposed that the inter- 


queen. 
vention of any interior personage would 
be of no avail, and at the same time feared 
to make an appeal to the king in what he 
might regard a trivial matter. 

In their best attire they set out for Buda 


early one morning; and when it was an- 


nounced to the queen that the chief shep- 


herd 
duced without delay. 


interview he was intro- 
But it 
reference to any danger threatening the 


desired an 
Was not In 


roval flocks that Sandor had come to ad- 
vise her majesty. Recovering somewhat 
his self-possession, he expressed his regret 


that it was more difficult to guard a woman 


| Matthias 


| but 


than all her majesty’s flocks. This so 
amused the queen that she desired him 
to relate to her, without restraint, his 
Then Theresa, to re- 
lieve the embarrassment of her husband, 


misadventures. 


gave the recital of what lay so heavily up- 
on his heart, and her naive simplicity 
greatly interested the queen in the ad- 
venture before she had a suspicion of the 


personage who was playing the principal 


character. She desired Theresa to de- 
scribe the appearance of the handsome 
hunter, when her majesty did not fail to 
recoynize in the description the original 
of the portrait. 


their cabin toward nightfall, at the hour 


She promised to visit 


Nicholas had appointed for a stolen inter- 
view, when she herself would speak with 
him. 
wife returned, full of hope, and greatly ad- 


Upon this promise Sandor and his 


| miring the noble Beatrice. 


Evening found the queen at the cot of 


the shepherds, clothed as a young peasant. 


She Theresa to hold herself in 


readiness with a lamp for the moment 


desired 


when she should eall her, but on no ac- 


count to make her appearance beforehand. 


A short time had intervened when king 
At the sound of the 
horse’s feet queen Beatrice and Theresa 
retired to their appointed places. The 


arrived. 


| monarch dismounted, fastened the bridle 


to a branch of the oak, and proceeded 
Fortune smiled 
upon him even more than he had hoped, 


slowly toward the hut. 


for on crossing the threshold he found him- 
| self tenderly embraced in the arms of a fe- 


male. 
of love, made a thousand fond caresses ; 


He proffered a thousaxd assurances 


when at a given signal Theresa’s 


lamp lit up the apartment, Matthias was 


astonished to find that for a quarter of an 
} 


| hour he had been fondling and earessing 


his own wife. Beatrice, it is said, took 
this adventure of king Matthias in good 
part, and ‘Theresa became famous as a 
rustic beauty. 

The hero of Hungary, with whose name 
is associated her greatest military exploits, 
is John Hunyad, the father of Matthias 
He was instrumental in expel- 
ling the ‘Turks from Hungary nearly two 


Corvinus. 


centuries before their final expulsion by 
Charles, Duke of Lorraine, who overcame 
the Pacha. 
Hunyad was at the battle of Varna, wit- 


turbaned hordes of Soliman 
nessed the defeat of the Christians at Kos- 
sora, and rescued Belgrade from the hands 
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of the infidels. With no other name in 


the history of the Magyars is associated 
so many illustrious achievements as with 
this brilliant cavalier, who long ruled Hun- 
gary as governor-general, and whose sec- 
ond son, Matthias, was elevated to the 


regal dignity in gratitude for the father’s | 


services to his country. 

We revert to the early history of a 
neighboring people well known in connee- 
tion with the Hungarians and their ances- 
tors, the Huns. 

The second Hunnic empire was founded 
by Balan, who, in the year 582, planted 
his tent where had formerly stood the rude 
palace of Attila. The Avars belonged to 
the great family of the Huns, and exhibited 
in their customs a remarkable combination 
of Juxury and barbarism. Conquered cities 
were ransomed only by means of the cost- 
liest gifts, and gorgeous costumes delighted 
the vy The haughty 
Baian criticise the 
splendid presents of the Eastern emperors. 
His Scythian costume was of Roman ma- 
terial, tushioned by the hand of a Roman 


ictors more than gold. 


was accustomed to 


tailor; and at his barbaric court, between 
the Danube and the Theiss, he essayed to 
exhibit trained elephants in the style of 
Oriental monarchs. 

With the Huns of Baian the Bulgarians 
were obliged to form, for a time, a humili- 
ating alliance ; but long before the destruc- 
tion of the second Hunnie empire by 
Charlemagne, new political combinations 
The Bulgarians were 
drawn southward from their seat on the 


had taken place. 


Volga by an irresistible tendeney, and in 
the year 680 we first find them under their 
leader Kuber, or Asparchus, in undisputed 
possession of the country which they now 
inhabit, and even the recipients of an an- 
nual tribute from the Greek emperor. 

For want of room we can refer only to 
the most important events in the almost 
interminable conflicts between the Greeks 
and the Bulgarians, in which the ancestors 
of the Hungarians were at times involved. 


Invasion was returned by invasion, the | 
conquest of a province was followed by its 
re-conquest under circumstances of greater | 


cruelty, and each new act of atrocity in 
this barbarous warfare was avenged by 
The 
boundaries of Bulgaria were gradually ex- 
tended beyond the Danube until the king- 
included Wallachia and much 
When at later date the slaves 


another more atrocious in its nature. 


dom of 


Hungary. 





of Dardania, Thrace, and Macedonia were 
enabled to throw off the Byzantine yoke, 
they were also incorporated into the Bul- 
garian kingdom. In the year 657 the 
Greek emperor not only refused to pay 
tribute, but also undertook an unsuccessful 
campaign against the Bulgarians. Hav- 


| ing been dethroned, Terbelis, the successor 


of Asparchus, was powerful enough to re- 
instate the Byzantine monarch, an act 


| which occurred in the year 707, and elicit- 
| ed the short-lived gratitude of the Greeks. 


About sixty years later the reigning family 


| of Kubratus was expelled from the land, 


and Teletzes chosen as the first prince of 


a new dynasty. The Emperor Constan- 


tine carried the war tar into Bulgaria, and 
| thinking completely to conquer the land, 


sent a fleet of two thousand six hundred 
But a tremendous 
storm strewed the shores of the Euxine 
with the wrecks of this powerful arma- 


vessels to the Danube. 


ment, and the entire army was employed 
in alleviating the calamity and burying the 
dead. 

Krumus, the most renowned of Bulgari- 
an warriors, became their leader at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. For some 
time after his accession he was engaged 
in a war with the Avars. 
a military chest of the Byzantines, con- 
taining eleven hundred pounds of gold, was 


His seizure of 


succeeded by three unsuccessful campaigns 
against the Bulgarians, in the last of which 
The 


skull of the monarcii was converted into an 


the Emperor Nicephoras perished. 
from in 
their barbarous revels, Krumus drank the 
health of his Slavie and Bulgarian mag- 
During the campaign of 813 the 
Bulgarian army 
obliged to retreat on account of a severe 


elaborate drinking-cup, which, 


nates. 
Was on one occasion 
epidemic, and the superstitious emperor, 
for this supposed mediation of ‘Tarasios, 
caused the tomb of that saint to be orna- 


An 


attempt of the Emperor Leo to assassinate 


mented with massive plates of silver. 


Krumus at a conference of the two mon- 
archs before the walls of Constantinople 
provoked a terrible vengeance on the part 
of the Bulgarians, and more than fifty thou- 


| sand prisoners were sent in bondage into 


Hungary, the greater part of which be- 
longed to the Bulgarians for a considerable 
period after the fall of the second Hunnie 
empire. Krumus died two years after- 
ward while on an expedition in Thrace. 
His successor, Mortogon, at once con- 
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cluded a peace of thirty years with the 
of this 
treaty the contending monarchs, Krumus, 
after the manner of the Christians, and 
Leo, in the style of the barbarians, swore 
to maintain, by touching the edge of a 


Byzantine emperor. The terms 


sharp sword, cutting a dog in two, and 
quaffing huge draughts of Bulgarian mead. 

ight years later hostilities broke out 
between the Bulgarians and the Franks, 


whose territories bordered upon each other | 


in the present Hungary. The Emperor 
of Germany became involved in their diffi- 
culties, and about this time also the Hun- 
garians first made their appearance on the 
stage of European history. Upon the 
ruins of two Hunnic empires they were to 
third, 
down to the present day. 


establish a which existed almost 

Boris, the grandson of Mortogon, was 
the greatest, and, at the same time, the 
In the 


year 873 he renewed a former treaty of 


best of the Bulgarian monarchs. 


peace with the Greek empress Theodora, 


as also with the Emperor of Germany a 


In time, however, ene- 
The Byzan- 


few years later. 
mies rose up on every hand, 


| themselves of 


| of famine and pestilence. 


| the earlier history of their country. 


PACHA, 


tines crossed the Haemus, the Germans 
Bulgaria at the west, and the 
Servians, a branch of the Slavie race, al- 


invaded 
ready striving for independence, availed 
the opportunity to attack 
their old allies. One of his sons was ear- 
ried into captivity. To the misfortunes 
of war were added the greater misfortunes 
All these cir- 
inclined the monarch to the 
reception of Christianity. 


cumstances 


Before narrating the important events 
connected with the conversion of the Bul- 
garians we must revert for a moment to 
When 
they took possession of Moesia they found 
their land, so frequently devastated by 
their barbarous hordes, divided among 
seven Slavie tribes, the time of whose im- 
migration thither is unknown, but may be 
referred to the beginning of the seventh 
century. <A few authorities contend for a 
much earlier date, and even aver, from 
the analogy of names, that the great Jus- 
tinian belonged to an ancient Slavie family 
The Byzantines doubtless 


in Dardania. 


settled many of their Slavic prisoners in 
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day induced others of their brethren to | anity from the priests sent to baptize 


the waste places of Moesia, and at a later | the Greek emperors, and received Christi- 
emigrate south of the Danube. The ir- | them. At the middle of the seventh cen- 


ruption could not have been hostile, for the | tury not only was Moesia almost exclu- 
colonists acknowledged the authority of | sively occupied by the Slaves, but many 


HUNGARIAN HUSSAR. 
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representatives of the race had penetrated 
into Thrace, Macedonia, and the Morea. 
Their stationary life and contact with the 
cultivated Greeks had rendered them civil- 
ized in comparison with the ancient allies 
of the Huns and Bulgarians. 
they had acquired partial if not entire in- 
dependence of the Greeks; but long dis- 
used to the hardy life of their ancestors, 
could not withstand the irruption of the 
Bulgarians from the banks of the Volga. 
And now occurred one of those remark- 
able social revolutions which 
quently taken place in the history of con- 


quered nations. The northern barbarians 


overran the Roman world, but in the end | 
| who, like the monks of that age, made 


Roman civilization subdued the stubborn 
barbarians. 


ful Slaves, but having soon aequired ¢ 
taste for the more cultivated manners of 
their subjects, gradually adopted their 


language, customs, manner of life, and at | 
last their religion—converting themselves, | 


in fact, into Slaves. The name alone was 
retained, as if to refer us back to the un- 


questionable origin of the race. 


differing in language, habits, and national | 


sentiments, the Bulgarians and Slaves be- 
came fused into a single people. 
At the great council held in Constanti- 


nople in the year 869, the Bulgarian em- | 
bassadors declared that their ancestors had | 


found Greek priests in Moesia at the time 
of its conquest. 
ever, were opposed to Christianity. 


rites upon the shore of the sea. 


ried into Bulgaria, including, in many in- 
stances, monks and priests, must have 
kept alive the germs of Christianity. 
Mortagon, provoked by the Franks and 
Germans at the West, sought to eradicate 
the system entirely. Bishop Manuel and 
a multitude of believers perished during 
the terrible persecution which character- 
The Bul- 
garians south of the Danube appear to 
intercourse with their 
the banks of the 
Volga, and the introduetion of Mohammed- 


ized the reign of this monarch. 
have maintained 
brethren remaining on 
anism from that quarter may have rendered 
them more averse to Christianity than they 
would otherwise have been. 

In times of peace the missionary zeal 
of the Byzantines induced them to labor 
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| neighbors. 
| . ~ . ° ° e 
the misfortunes which inclined Boris to 


In Moesia | 


have fre- | 


The warlike Bulgarians easily | 
established their authority over the peace- | 


Though | 


The Bulgarians, how- | 
It is | 
said that Krumus sacrificed men and ani- | 
mals toa demon, and performed mysterious | 
The im- 
mense number of Byzantine prisoners car- | 





for the conversion of their dangerous 
We have already alluded to 
adopt the new religien. One of his sisters, 
long detained as a prisoner at Constanti- 
nople, had been instructed in Christianity 
by the Empress Theodora, and on her re- 
turn to Bulgaria became an eloquent ad- 
vocate of the faith. A Greek monk named 
Theodore Koupharas, for whom the sister 
of Boris was exchanged, had, although a 
prisoner, succeeded in converting a number 
of Bulgarians. It is related that the prince 
desired of the Emperor Michael a painting 
for his new palace, which should strike 
with terror all who beheld it. Methodius, 


plous pictures, was sent to execute the 
Uniting the skill of an artist and 
the fervent piety of a missionary, he chose 


work. 


for his subject the awful scene of the last 
judgment, in which kings, prinees, and 
people were represented as standing in the 
presence of God, armed with the terrors 


of his infinite majesty and justice. The 


| barbaric monarch was overwhelmed at the 


sight, and resolved to win the favor of 
heaven. 

In the year 861 Michael undertook an 
expedition against Bulgaria. The cir- 
cumstances of the campaign are not re- 
lated, but it terminated in the baptism of 
Boris by Methodius, the emperor himself 
sponsor. The country of Zagora, 
the of the Haemus, 
up to the new convert as a baptis- 
partially 


being 


along range was 
given 
mal donation, it having been 
ceded to the Bulgarians by Justinian II. 
Joris himself assumed the name of Michael. 
The majority of the Bulgarian nobles op- 
the 


fused immersion at the command of the 


posed to new order of things. re- 


prince. They excited the people to re- 
bellion, and besieged Boris in his castle ; 
but having been defeated by the supposed 
interposition of a miracle, fifty-two of the 
leaders were put to death, and the rest of 
the nobles, together with all the Bulgari- 
ans, received baptism. 

We must here interrupt our narrative 
to mention those two devoted missionaries 
who contributed most to the spread of 
Christianity in Eastern Europe, and 
whose names are still venerated wherever 

Cyril and Me- 
Thessalonica, of 


the Gospel is preached. 


thodius were born at 


Greek, or as some suppose, of Slave pa- 


rents. Cyril, the elder of the brothers, 








received, from his great learning, the title 
of philosopher. In the populous and com- 
mercial city of their birth they doubtless 
acquired a knowledge of several lJan- 
guages, but their vernacular appears to 
have been the Slavic, then spoken in 
Macedonia and many parts of Greece, just 
as the traveler of to-day hears the Jd/yrian, 
one of the five tongues derived from the 
language of the ancient Slaves, spoken by 
shepherds watching their flocks on the Hill 
of Mars. Methodius became a monk, and 
Cyril, having repaired to Byzantium, was 
ordained as priest. 

Andrew, the first called of the Twelve, 
is said to have appointed the Bishop of 
Constantinople, and reaching Scythia by 
following the banks of the Dnieper, to 
have planted the cross on the hills of 
Kieff. Inspired by this apostolic exam- 
ple, Cyril resolved to carry the Gospel to 


the Northern barbarians. Te first visited 


the Kosaren, near the Palus Mzotis, and | 
returned not long afterward, bringing with | 

. al ‘ 7 | 
him the remains of St. Clement,a Roman | 


bishop, who had suffered martyrdom in 
the ‘Tauric Chersonese. 

Methodius joined Cyril in Byzance, and 
the brothers then turned their attention to 
the Slaves, most of whom had been bap- 
tized into the Greek Church, but from 
want of religious instruction in their own 
language, were fast returning to idolatry. 
In Bulgaria they were living under a 
heathen prince. 

The Slaves do not appear to have had 
an alphabet of their own, but communi- 
cated originally by means of 
Upon their conversion to Christianity such 
of them as lived in contact with the 
Greeks adopted the Greek letters, while 
the Western Slaves, who had reeeived 
baptism from the Latins, adopted the Ro- 
man characters. The Greek and Roman 
liturgies, however, they did not under- 
stand. 

Cyril and Methodius resolved to open the 
treasures of the Scriptures to the Slaves. 
Never was a nobler work undertaken. And 
the holy zeal which enabled these pious 
brothers to give the word of God to mill- 
ions not even possessed of a proper alpha- 
bet, finds its counterpart, in our little band 
of missionaries now laboring in Constanti- 
nople to impart to the same people the 
pure bread of life. ‘They meekly besought 
God, who imparts the gifts of speech and 
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knotted | 
strings, and notches cut in pieces of wood. | 
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eloquence, to aid them in the work. Cy- 
ril having observed that the Armenians, 
Copts, and Syrians living in many-tongued 
Byzance made use of their vernacular 
in matters of religion, devised an alphabet 
appropriate to the spoken language of the 
Slaves. Greek letters formed the ground- 
work, and characters were either invented 
or borrowed from other languages to rep- 
resent the sounds peculiar to the Slavic. 
An alphabet having been arranged, Cyril 
Methodius began in the year 855 
the translation of the Gospels, Epistles, 


| Psalms, and the sacred books employed 


in worship by the Eastern Church. 

The Slaves of the Byzantine empire 
received the Scriptures with delight, as 
also the liturgy translated into their native 
tongue by the same pious hands. The 
Bulgarians had adopted the language of 
their former subjects, but they did not ac- 


| cept the Slavic liturgy until several years 


after their conversion to Christianity. 

Pope Nicholas, anticipating the change 
about to take place in Bulgaria, and the 
struggle for that province between the 
Eastern and Western patriarchates, de- 
manded of the Emperor Michael, in 860, 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Epirus, 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, in reality over all 
the Illyrian triangle excepting ‘Thrace. 
The firmness of the pope in the affairs of 
the Church, the disgraceful conflicts in 
Constantinople between the temporal and 
spiritual powers, the fear that ecclesiastical 
subjection to the cunning Greeks might be 
employed for political purposes, and more 
than all else the successful intrigues of 
Latin priests in Bulgaria, induced Boris, in 
866, to send embassies to Rome and the 
court of Louis, announcing his conversion 
to Christianity, and requesting priests, bish- 
ops, religious books, and sacred vessels 
for use in worship. Pope Nicholas im+ 
mediately dispatched the bishops Paul 
and Formosus, with priests and parapher- 
nalia of worship, and elaborate answers to 
the one hundred and six questions pro- 
pounded by Boris upon matters of faith 
and doctrine. 

The old quarrel concerning the two na- 
tures appears to have troubled the mind 
of the prince. Among other things he 
had inquired of the papal authority wheth- 
er the baptism of a number of Bulgarians 
by Catholic laymen could be regarded as 
valid. ‘The emperor of Germany also 
sent the Archbishop of Passau with a 
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large number of priests, but the pope’s 
embassy having reached Bulgaria first, 
the other was constrained to return home. 
The Greek prelates were also obliged to 
leave the country, so completely in the 
ascendant for a time was the Catholic in- 
fluence, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
patriarch. At the General Council of 
869 and 870 the Greeks prevailed, and 
Bulgaria was incorporated into the patri- 
archate of Constantinople. The Emperor 
Basilius and the Patriarch Photius sent 
the Archbishop Theophylaktos with a 
large number of the Greek clergy to pos- 
sess the new ecclesiastical domain, where- 
upon the Latin prelates returned to Rome. 
The excommunication of Photius termi- 
nated forever papal rule in Bulgaria. 


ENTERING THE TROPICS. 
W E were bound, in a sailing vessel, for 


the West Indies, and had reached 


the vicinity of that latitude which, bearing | 


the name of the Tropic of Cancer, tech- 
nieally defines the northern limits of what 


are called the * trade winds,” whose di- 


rection and sustained currents from the | 


eastward are so beautifully modiued in 
their course and tempered in their strength 


by the influence of the sun in its annual 
| The smooth surface of the waters was 


transit from south to north and from north 


to south. To “catch the trade,” 


of its auspicious currents, the regular un- 


dulations of the gentle surges it creates, | 
which 
| our course, or, perchance, some sweeping 


and the soft glowing atmosphere in these 
ardent regions, is always an event that is 
looked for with interest both by mariners 
and 
boisterous interval in that dreaded local- 


passengers, and especially after a 


ity, the Bay of Biscay, the perplexing | 


traverse-courses of adverse breezes, or the 
tedium of a protracted calm. The latter 
of these phases of the ocean’s mutability 
is of common occurrence in the immedi- 
ate outskirts of the tropics, and the vessel, 
now checked in her career, lay stagnant 
upon the sleeping bosom of the waters. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more 
perfect calm. Not the 
soft even tone of the vast blue firmament, 


a cloud marred 
mellowed and enriched with a glowing 
tinge by the warm, settled flood of unim- 
peded light that permeated the arch above 
and around us; while the effulgent sun 
steadily pursued his course, indicating the 
progress of time upon the earth as it 





as the | 
sailors term it, or to get within the range | 
| through the breaking billows with an ad- 


measured off the allotted portion of a day. 


| Not a breath disturbed the smooth unruf- 


fled surface of the deep; and at night 
the scintillating portraiture of the starry 
host it reflected, gave a sort of mysterious 
charm to the solemn stillness which per- 
vaded the mighty panorama of repose. 
The heavens and the waters seemed to 
meet, each to the one a counterpart of the 
other ; and silence was the more impress- 
ive to the beholder, from the total inac- 
tion of the vessel, and the speechless 
homage which the enchantment claimed 
of those who waked to watch while others 
slept. 
“So sweetly did the ocean smile, 
A floating mirror she might be, 
And you would fancy all the while 
New heavens in her face to see ; 
The moon herself was drawn so well, 
As there she did her picture view, 
That all our eyes could hardly tell 
Which was the false mooa, which the true; 
And as we downward cast the eye, 
She seem’d to have fallen from the sky.” 


But before the glittering host had paled 
in the first faint gleams of approaching 
dawn, it became partially obscured by 
heavy rolling clouds, which gradually as- 
cended toward the zenith from the south- 
ward and westward, to confront the vivi- 
fying beams of the returning luminary. 


suddenly roused into action, and, with our 
yards * braced up,” we were again driving 


verse wind, instead of some vagrant breeze 
we had looked for to waft us on 


selvage of the ‘* trade” itself, to carry us 
at once within the region of its inspiriting 
influence. 

But it was not to last. 
gloom was now spreading itself around us, 


A growing 


save only where, at intervals, the solar 


| ° . 
rays pierced through the chasms of the 
There was a way- 


congressing clouds. 
ward spirit in the breeze, and mournful 
murmurs filled the empty pauses of its 
fitful High above the nebulous 
canopy, where, still in patches, the blue 
vault appeared, light fleecy vapors, hurry- 
ing to the westward, denoted the influence 
of a counter current in conflict with that 
The sails 


custs. 


which was languishing below. 
collapsed and swelled alternately, flapping 
the masts; and, checking the progress 
they essayed to give, the vessel rode un- 
their inflection. In the mean 


easy from 
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MARINE PHENOMENON AS WITNESSED IN THE TROPICS. 


time the sea, reflecting the complexion of 
the gloom above, had changed its hue from 
translucent 


a pure blue to a greenish 
l g 


murky cast. Its crested and graceful un- 


had 


unequal action, as if inthe throes of hope- 


dulations also broken into a cross, 


lessimpotency. The fretful action of the 
sails had trembled into silence, and with 
quivering wrinkles hung heavily from the 
yards ; while the brief, half-whispered re- 
marks among the crew, who stood gazing 
around, imparted a livelier sense of the 
silence they disturbed. Discursive glances 
alone bespoke the workings of busy specu- 
lation, and all motion seemed confined to 
our heads and eves ; now turning one way, 
now another; now upward with a roving 
range, now downward with something of 
the languor of disappointed inquiry, scan- 
ning the shadowy surface of the dim, dark 
waters. It was a solemn scene, and yet 
how beautiful! beautiful, and, it might be, 
fearful; but matured experience, predict- 
ing the issue, allayed apprehension, while 
meditation absorbed the mind of every one 
upon thedeck. Above, below, around the 


circling expanse, all seemed spell-bound 
All was dark and 


in a breathless pause. 
murky, except to the eastward, where a 
long streak of the blue ether still appeared 
beneath a rugged arch, formed by the 
straggling edges of the wide-spreading 
vapors which had so suddenly conspired 
to shroud the face of heaven from our 
view. 

But the central point of the gloomy 
mass, which had appeared settling imme- 
diately above our heads, had imperceptibly 
moved more to the westward, and now 
hung lower, with a bulging curve toward 
the waters, as if sustaining some ponder- 
ous weight. or, replete with the material 
of storm, was about to burst its bounds 
and scatter desolation around it. 

“* Stand by your topsail and top-gallant 
halliards! See your top-gallant sheets all 
clear there!” exclaimed the captain. 

“ All clear, sir!’ was the brief reply ; and 
the order and the response alone disturbed 
the prevailing silence, and, for a moment, 
diverted fixed attention from the threaten- 


ing point of attraction, which was now 
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palpably in motion. Still, no breath of air 
moved the sails, nor raised a ripple upon 
the smooth dark waters, or even disturbed 
the light feathers that formed the dog- 
vane. Still, we gazed intently upon the 
moving mass—black, compact, and pon- 
derous—that now within a hundred yards, 
in one vast convoluted heap, gravitated 
toward us, and threatened to eject its 
mighty burden into the sea beneath. 


But look, look to the eastward! The 


arch has increased its span; its jagged | 


edges are breaking and rolling into fantas- 


tic fragments, and segregated patches are | 


slowly scudding across the mottled area 
of the The whole body 
moves, or seems to move, recoiling from 
the conflicting influence of an invisible 
agency—the herald of a coming breeze. 
Above, below, around the cireling ex- 


gloom above. 


panse, all now seems gliding into motion, 
and yet all is silent 
the gloom itself, as if rallying its strength, 
concentrates with an increasing fntensity 


and breathless; and 


of blackness above and round the rolling 
mass upon which our glances instinctively 
settle. See, see! its curving outline is 
now protruding to a point below ; how like 
some monster’s limb, thrusting out the in- 
tegument that conceals the mighty conflict 
within it. Look! the sea beneath is now 
agitated into a ripple; now rises into a 


pointed hillock ; and now, jetting slowly 


upward, meets and interfuses with the de- 


scending vapor. 

** Look sharp there, Mr. Tompion,” vo- 
ciferates the captain, “and have a 
ready ! 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” See 
increases ! 
now rush the whirling waters, while far 
around the base the eddying tide obeys 


the centripetal impulse, gurgling and rip- 


Che 


rolls to the 


pling in its course. vessel gently 


heels and rising swell; and 


simultaneously some secret influence ap- | 


pears to penetrate the deep, and suddenly 


to rouse its teeming inmates into sudden 


activity. Albicores, and bonettas, and 


dolphins, in wild confusion, appear and 


disappear in constant and quick succession ; 


vonder, with a whizzing and seething 


sound, a shoal of porpoises, like a herd of 


black swine, disport upon the waters ; and 
what is it that breaks the 


surface, and betrays with a long trailing 


there smooth 


ripple its discursive course? It is the dor- 
sal fin and pointed tail of the prowling 
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gun | 


how the volume | 
Upward, in a concentric body, | 


| shark. Above, below, around the circling 


expanse, all is now in motion: instinct 
with life, the waters ripple, gleam, and 
glitter. Onward comes the breeze ! wider 
and wider the murky arch expands, as the 
** trade’”’—invisible as yet, and as yet un- 
felt below—advances. 

* Be quick, there, with that gun, before 
the breeze 
the captain; ‘ brace round the yards—let 


takes us!” again vociferates 
go your starboard braces—bowlines there 
forward—hurrah ! my lads,—away with 
the larbuard braces—round with them !” 
Upward still the waters whirl from 
their base, and now a thick connected pil- 
lar form, with the funnel-shaped volume 
of rolling clouds above ; and with the low- 
ering superincumbent mass, a mighty bar- 
form in defiance of the 
Onward it comes, with 
track ! 


rier seems to 
advancing breeze. 
myriad billows dancing in its 
Thieker and thicker the column expands ; 
around its gurgling pedestal the bosom of 
the waters heave and undulate, and the 
vessel, heeling to and fro, is yielding to its 
treacherous indraught. 

* Allready with the gun, sir!” exclaims 
a voice. 

‘Fire, then; fire, fire!” 
captain. 

Bang goes the gun; the welkin rever- 


responds the 


berates the report, and the rolling smoke 
in fantastic forms contrasts its whiteness 
with the impending gloom. The unwield- 
lv mass trembles with the concussion ; the 
pillar, for a moment, leans obliquely, then 
breaks, and now down, down in one long 
precipitate heap in the waters gush, and 
whirl, and gurgle, and foam, upon the sea 
beneath; while far around, as through a 
vast expansive sieve, In seattered streams 
they fall, drenching the sails and decks, 
the of the 
deep into reeking ebullition. 

the 
and breaks, and now the sun spears 


and rousing smooth surface 


Havoce-stricken, vaporous fabric 
} 


rous 
with his golden beams the severed frag- 
the 


before cur- 


bre eze. 


ments as they fly upper 


rents of the refreshening Onward 
How like the serried phalanx 
the dark blue 


with feathered crests advance ! 


it comes! 
of a martial host, waves 
** Stand by your top-gallant halliards— 


mind your weather helm, there!” See, 
see, it catches the topmast vanes; 
* HWard-up with 


the captain cries; and now, 


now 
shakes the lighter sails. 
the helm!” 
descending in its full career, the vessel 
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heels, the billows break, the adjusted can- 
vas to repletion feeds, and starts the noble 
vessel into buoyant life. Far, far away 
the vapors, now condensed, and melting 
into filmy haze, with scudding rain, are 
sweeping toward the west, while the re- 
fulgent sun, 

** Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But cne unclouded blaze of living light, 

O'er the wide deep his yellow beams he throws, 
Gilds the blue wave that trembles as it glows.” 

Below and above the waves the fishes 
bound, exulting and dismayed ; dolphins 
and tlying-fish predominate, the pursuers 
and the pursued ; the latter, seeking a pre- 
carious safety in the aur, flutter on either 
side of the ship, and lend their glittering 
brightness to the glowing scene. 

And now, near to the vessel’s side, be- 
neath the whirling foam she dashes from 
her bows, with emulous speed and nicely 
poised, a dolphin holds its course ; gliding 
along with so little visible effort or motion, 
that it would seem both ship and fish were 
quiescent. Its colors alone betray its pres- 
ence. Suddenly it disappears—swift as 
an impelled arrow ; its emerald and amber 
the flash, 
vanishing in the range of liquid space. 
Again it is there, swallowing its dainty 
morsel, heedless or as yet ignorant of that 


hues, evanescent as electric 


treacherous dangling line, the seaman’s 
sinple artifice, that, with a hook and strip 
of white rag, or of fat pork, trails and 
trips trom wave to wave as the vessel on- 
ward glides—a foil to its waryeye. Again 
it vanishes in pursuit of prey, and yet 
again returns, to become a prey itself, en- 
snared by that human fraud upon its in- 
stinct. Onee more, indeed, it is gone— 


down, down beneath, maddened with a 
sense of its fatal error; but the cord at 
checks its 


now there, the distended, 


length downward progress. 
Now here, and 
straining line, like aslender wand, alone 
indicates its Whereabout below, as it pur- 
wild Now, 


straight upward it darts again, and with 


sues unseen its career. 
one bound high above its element, it glis- 
tens in the sunbeams; it flounders in its 
fall, and tinges for a moment with pris- 
matic hues the pellucid arena of its strug- 
gles. Passive at length, from sheer 
exhaustion, the poor captive glides along 
near the surface at the full length and 
stretch of its tether, as if conscious that 
its fute awaits it at the other extremity ; 


nearer and nearer to the vessel's side it 





| ' 
| comes ; the fatal noose is stealthily passed 
| down the cord and around its body, and 
| again rouses it into frantic action. 


But 
in vain it rallies its strength ; in vain those 


| fearful struggles; the cheer of a poor tri- 


umph accompanies it to the deck. 
“And thus it is the dolphin plays ; 
His scales enrich’d with sunny rays, 
Celestial tints unfold; 
And as he darts, the waters blue 
Are streak’d with gleams of many a hue, 
Green, orange, purple, gold. 
And brighter still will shine your skin, 
Poor fish, more dazzling play each tin, 
On deck now dying cast ; 
Like good men who, expiring, bless 
The Power that calls them—all confess 
Your brightest hour the last!” 

Yes, rarely as it happens, the fish here 
caught was literally *‘ cast upon the deck 
to die; or, in other words, no further 
means were permitted to accelerate its 
death; but it was brought to the quarter- 
deck of the vessel expressly that we 
might witness the exhibition referred to. 
And in this we were unconsciously con- 
forming to an antiquated custom of the 
Roman patricians. In an article on ** Gor- 
which appeared some time 
reference is 


” 


mandizers,” 
since in ** Tue NATIONAL,” 
made to the great care taken by the Ro- 
man epicures to have the viands as fresh 
as possible, especially in the ease of fishes. 
** Many of these had to be shown alive to 
the guests before dinner ; and seme others, 
as the sea-barb, were killed in the pres- 
ence of the guests, who delighted in watch- 
ing the changing colors of the expiring 
fish, which varied from a dazzling white to 
sky-blue, and from this to the deepest ver- 
milion.’ The term * killed,” here used, 
obviously applies only to the course of 
dying from the fish being out of its natural 
element. To kill it by violent means 
would have deprived the guests of their 
‘* delightful” recreation, or, at least, have 
given them but a transitory and very im- 
perfect treat; for although there is some 
little discrepancy in this representation of 
the colors, and it conveys but a feeble 
notion of the resplendent luster of the dif- 
ferent hues, and no conception of the 
gradations in their tones, which strike the 
beholder with astonishment, the identity 
of the ‘* sea-barb” and the dolphin seems 


| clearly apparent. 


Rarity, and consequent costliness, was 


| so prominent a feature in the ‘ economy” 
'of Roman banquets, that many of their 
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choicest dainties had little else to recom- 
mend them except the skill in the cook- 
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ery ; and this was the case with the sea- | 


barb, or dolphin, whose flesh is naturally | 


dry and of a coarse texture. A superior 
quality, however, was doubtless recog- 


nized in the fish when taken young ; but 


the dolphin has also a reputation that was | 
| and seen dolphins—seen them as I have 


worthy of being cooked and served up with 
it. Philosophers, naturalists, and poets, 
had conspired to give it a celebrity which 
raised it to a pre-eminence over all other 


fishes. It was consecrated to their gods, 


and called the sacred fish, from its sup- | 


posed attachment to the human race; a 


sentiment which certainly claimed to be | 


reciprocated by the * belly-gods and arehi- 


tects of gluttony,” as a cotemporary writer | 


styles the Roman epicures of his day. 
Alexander the Great is said to have * idol- 
ized” a boy, and placed him over the 
priesthood of Neptune, in consequence of 
the attachment shown to the youth by a 


dolphin when bathing. ‘ It would come 


to him when ealled, and allow him to get | 


upon its back, and would carry him whither 
he pleased; and when the boy died, the 
dolphin died also, of sheer grief for his 
loss.” 
is not behindhand in recounting the extra- 


ordinary attributes of this fish, ‘ metony- 


mically surnamed the prince and arrow of 


the sea ;” 


it to the dignity of a king, and undertakes | 


a comparison between it and the lion; 


“the one 


earth, and the other over the beasts of the | 


sea.”” Again, Strabo and Solinus bring it 
in juxtaposition 
speak of the “ sharp, thorny prickles” of 
its dorsal fin, “ sharp as any spear point ; 
its armor and weapons against all adver- 
In the 


these, the dolphin will allure and draw out 


saries. trust and confidence of 
the crocodile from his lodging-place, and 


And 


introduced to one Bibillus, a 


there fight with him hand to hand.” 
here we are 
Roman governor of Egypt, who “ affirm- 
eth that ona season the dolphin and eroco- 
dile met in the mouth of Nidus, and bade 
battel the one to the other, as it were for 
after 
that sharp conflict it was seen how the 


the sovereignty of the waters, and 


dolphin did avoid the biting of the eroco- 
dile, and the crocodile died of the strokes 
received from the dolphin upon his belly, 
(for he knoweth the weakest parts of his ad- 
versary and where his advantage of wound- 


So Pliny tells us; and Aristotle | 


and Wlianus, or A¢lian, raises | 


ruling over the beasts of the | 


with the crocodile, and | 


ing lyeth,) the remainder betaking them- 
selves to flight, giving way to the dolphin.” 

I have here taken merely a cursory 
glance at a few of the odd things said, 
sung, and written of this fish, but enough 
to serve my purpose. And now I would 
ask, how is it that among the multitude 


who have crossed and recrossed the ocean 


attempted to describe them, and been 
charmed with the bright glowing hues, and 
that extraordinary celerity in their move- 
ments which warrants the designation of 
the “arrow of the sea’—who have more- 
over, in some instances, even seen them 
caught and brought on board—yet still 
pertinaciously repudiate the often attested 
fact of their changing colors when ex- 


piring? We have a notable instance of 


| this in a writer of some popularity who 


had crossed and re-ecrossed the Atlantic, 
and in a man-of-war, who confessedly 
raised his scruples on the subject, and 


| wrote his book on board ; and yet he tells 


us that ‘** the stories about the 
fatal shade of the manchineel are as fabu- 
lous as the changing colors of the dying 
dolphin ;” and again, in summing up his 
newly-acquired notions, he says that he 
had ‘*made up his mind that poetical 
dolphins only change colors.” Still, di- 
vested of its mere imagery, or metaphori- 
cal ornament, the description given by 
Faulkner, in his poem of the * Shipwreck,” 
is so perfectly truthful, that 1 may with 
propriety refer the reader to it as a sub- 


common 


stitute for my own notes. ‘The question, 
then, resolves itself to this : How is it that 
so very few of the living generation who 
loco- 


have become familiar with marine 


| motion, have ever enjoyed (and at a far 


cheaper rate) the little episode in old Ro- 
man luxury before they have, perhaps, 
partaken of the fish at the cabin table? 
Chiefly, l apprehend, because when caught, 
it is no sooner brought upon deck, com- 
monly among the men upon the forecastle, 
than Jack, who has no taste for colors, 
except those he sails under— 
“Cuts the fish into junks, and prepares it for 
frying, 
And leaves it no time for its fanciful dying.” 
If there be anything on earth which is 
truly admirable, it is to see God's wisdom 
in blessing an inferiority of natural powers, 
where they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated. 
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JACOB—CONCLUSION OF HIS HISTORY. 


N the morning of the eventful victory 

which resulted in the change of his 
name to Israel, the dreaded meeting took 
between Jacob and his brother 
Esau. Very different was its result from 
what the supplanter feared. Instead of 
blood, and carnage, and destruction, be- 


place 


hold peace, and kindness, and fraternal | 
From the conduct of Esau, it | 


affection. 
would seem that he had buried all his re- 
sentment ; and if we may judge of his de- 
sign by his actions, his object in coming 
with four hundred men was rather to show 
respect than to take vengeance. And 
sau ran to meet him, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him, an act of affection to- 
tally unexpected, and which, indeed, Jacob 
had no right to expect. 
and oft, in our own history, the cloud that 


has been resting upon our horizon, and 
gathering increasing blackness, has sud- | 
denly been dispelled, or broke in bless- | 
The two brothers | 


ings on our heads, 
wept together, and, mingling their tears, 
forgot the past in the joy of their mutual 
reconciliation. And what meanest thou, 
said Esau, what meanest thou, my brother, 
by all this drove which I met? ‘These, 
said Jacob, are a present to thee, my 
lord, that I may find grace in thy sight. 
With a manly spirit of independence Esau 
his gift. I enough, my 


refused have 


brother; keep that thou hast unto thyself; | 


and only at the repeated and pressing so- 
licitations of his brether did he consent 
to receive his present. 


In all the conduet of Esau, with the 


exception of his despising his birthright, 
and his threat to slay his brother, which 
was probably a momentary excitement, 


" | 
we see little cause for that reproach which | 


by many has been thrown upon his mem- 
ory. ‘True, it is written, Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated. The ex- 
pression, however, has reference to their 
posterity, and not to the individuals them- 
are the 
phrase in that unrestricted sense which 
It is simply a Hebraistic 
mode of expressing greater love for the 
I have loved 
the descendants of Jacob more than those 
After this friendly interview 
the brothers separated, Esau returning 


selves; nor we to understand 
some give it. 
one and less for the other. 


of Esau. 


to his home, and Jacob journeying toward | 





| than any which had preceded it. 


So, many a time | 


| cruel. 


| honor be not thou united! 


| aware of his danger. 
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in safety, and having purchased a portion 
of the country from the Hivites, who then 
possessed it, he spread his tent and erect- 
ed an altar, to which he gave the signifi- 
cant name El-Elohe Israel, that is, God, 
the God of Israel; and it is remarkable 
that this is his first public recognition of 
his new name. 

And now everything bade fair for a 
residence of peace and quiet in the land 
which God had promised him. But alas! 
a greater affliction now falls upon him 
His 
only daughter, incited probably by vani- 
ty or curiosity, ventures among those who 


| had no regard for honor, and falls a victim 


to her temerity. How then, Israel, did 
thine heart bleed! and, superadded to this 


| affliction, was the conduct of thy sons, 


Levi and Simeon. Deceitful, barbarous, 
and bloody was the execution of their re- 
venge for the injury inflicted upon their 
sister. In the language of the old man 
himself when on his dying bed, for he 
appears never to have forgotten the cir- 


cumstances: Simeon and Levi are breth- 


| ren, instruments of cruelty are in their 


habitations. Cursed be their anger, for it 
was fierce, and their wrath, for it was 
O my soul, come not thou into 
their secret; unto their assembly mine 
This transac- 
tion rendered it unsafe for Israel to re- 
main longer at Shechem. He had just 
cause to dread the vengeance of the tribe 
upon whom his sons had inflicted this bar- 
barous atrocity, and the patriarch was 
Ye have troubled 
me, said he to his sons, and we being few 
in number, the Canaanites and the Periz- 
zites shall gather themselves together 


| against me and slay me, and I shall be 


destroyed, I and my house. 
While in this perplexity and trouble, 


| . . 
God appeared to Jacob and said: Arise, 


go up to Bethel, and dwell there, and 
make there an altar unto God that ap- 
peared unto thee when thou fleddest from 
the face of Esau thy brother. With pi- 
ous zeal he obeys the direction given him, 
directs his family to put away their idols, 
for it seems that some of them were even 
then idolaters, and renews his covenant 
with God. While here death enters the 
family, and Deborah, who has been the 
nurse of Rebecca, and had been transfer- 
red to the family of Jacob, her favorite 
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a ht 


son, is called home. She was buried in 
Bethel, under an oak, called by the family, 
in commemoration of her worth, and in 
token of their sorrow at her death, the 
oak of weeping, or, as it is in the He- 
brew, Allon-bachuthe. It is a little sin- 
gular that the sacred writer records the 
death and specifies the burial-place of 
Rebecca’s nurse, while no account what- 
ever is given of the last hours of Rebecca 
herself. She had deceived her husband, 
and imposed upon him when old, and 
blind, and sick, and a cloud rests upon 
her memory. 

Shortly after a still more grievous af- 
fliction befell him; Rachel, the beloved 
Rachel, was suddenly taken from him, and 
must have 

She was 


under such circumstances as 
greatly aggravated his distress. 


buried at Bethlehem, a town which after- | 


ward fell to the allotment of the tribe of 
Judah, and memorable in all after time as 
the birth-place of our Saviour. Very af- 
fecting is the simple record of her death, 
and at the that 
the patriarchs well understood the doc- 


same time an argument 


trine of the soul’s immortality. It came 
to pass as her soul was in departing. (her 
soul, mark, fur she died,) that she called 
the name of her new-born babe Benoni, 
that is, the son of my sorrow; but his 
father called him Benjamin, that is, the 
son of my right hand, or the son peculiarly 
dear tome. And Jacob set a pillar upon 
her grave, which Moses says was still 
standing when he wrote the history, near- 
ly three hundred years after the event 
alluded to. 

Full of sorrow was the patriarch’s cup 
A still 


heavier grief awaited him, and one which 


at the departure of his beloved wife. 


makes it a cause of rejoicing rather than 
of sadness that Rachel lived not to be a 
sharer in it. Reuben, his eldest son, the 
beginning of his strength and the excel- 
lency of his dignity ; he who enjoyed the 
highest prerogatives among his brethren, 
degrades and dishonors himself by the 
commission of a crime of the deepest dye. 
Had such a wrong been done to the aged 
patriarch by a stranger and a foreigner, we 
ean easily paint to ourselves and justify 
the mingled emotions of grief and indig- 
the act must have 
But what is this compared 


nation which excited 
in his bosom. 


to’ the anguish of recognizing the guilty 


perpetrator in one of his own household, 
It is as unneces- 


in his own eldest son! 
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oul ' me 
sary, however, as it is painful, to dwell 


on this overwhelming blow to Jacob’s do- 
mestic peace. It was done in secret, but 
Israel heard of it; and not only so, but 
God so ordered it that this flagrant deed 
of sin should be heard of, not by Jacob 
only, but by all who read the sacred story 
to the end of time. In the original He- 
brew there is an abrupt breaking off, in 
the midst of the verse, with a long empty 
space, indicating, perhaps, by an expres- 
sive silence the overwhelming grief of 
Jacob when he heard of this transaction. 
Scarcely less afflictive was the conduct 
of Judah, as related with all its enormity, 
and without any attempt at palliation or 
to 
other sorrows which, to the patriarch, 


concealment; but we are hastening 
were still heavier than any he had yet ex- 
perienced, and which proved almost too 
much for his endurance. And yet, as is 
well said by Dr. Robinson, to himselt 
may be attributed much of the following 
calamity. He had laid the foundation for 
mutual jealousies among his children by a 
decided partiality, an avowed preference 
of one to all the rest. Israel loved Jo- 
seph more than all his children, because 
he was the son of his old age; and he 
made him a coat of many colors. 

This palpable and visible partiality ex- 
cited the envy and jealousy of the brothers, 
and as we do not intend now to enter upon 
the history of Joseph, we may observe 
merely the more prominent events of his 
life as increasing the sorrows and afflictions 
of his father. It appears that from this son 
Israel expected great things as he listened 
attentively to the relation of the dreams 
of his childhood. But soon were all his 
fond hopes blasted; and one day while 
probably he was brooding over the sor- 
rows of his past life, that coat, the coat of 
Joseph, his favorite, is brought to him 
stained with blood. With unpardonable 
cruelty they who bring the eoat to the 
old man propose to him the question, Is 
this the coat of thy favorite Joseph? See, 
we found it in the 


knew the 


it is bloody. Thus 
field. Full 
coat, and the conclusion to which he came 


It 


beast 


well the old man 


was most natural. is, said he, my 


son’s coat; an evil has devoured 
Joseph ; he ts without doubt rent in pieces. 
Under this overwhelming conviction he 
rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon 
his loins. He refused to be comforted, and 


said, I will go down to the grave unto my 
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son mourning. So have I seen the father, 
who has borne up bravely under the accu- 
mulated sorrows and afflictions of life, at 
the bedside of his dying son, or by the nar- 


row house where they are slowly lowering | 


his body, standing like the gnarled oak 
that defied the tempest, now scathed and 
blasted by the summer’s lightning. The 
mother weeps. She finds relief in tears. 
But the fountain of Azs tears is dried up. 
}Lis heart is in the coffin with his boy. 
Base and unfeeling was the conduct of 
Israel’s remaining children in this matter. 
After they had inflicted this deadly wound 
they pretend to administer comfort to the 
old man in But they make 
no effort to seek the lost brother. Appa- 
rently careless whether he may be dead 


his sorrow. 


or alive, for twenty-two long years they 
keep within their own breasts the terrible 
secret; and not until the end of that time 
was it known to Jacob that his favorite 
son was not destroyed by wild beasts. 
After this event a considerable period 
elapses in which we hear nothing more of 
Jacob or At length a griev- 
ous famine arose, of such long continuance 
as to threaten entire destruction to all the 


his family. 


neighboring countries. ‘lo procure food 
he sends his ten sons into Egypt, retaining 
ut home Benjamin, who was the support 
of his declining years, and very dear to 
him after the loss of Joseph. Corn was 
obtained as a temporary relief; but an- 
other affliction oppressed the aged patri- 
arch, and it seemed as if he would have 
sunk under its weight. Simeon was de- 
tained a prisoner in Egypt, and Benjamin 
was demanded. This was more than he 
In the anguish of his soul 
le cried out: Me have ye bereaved of my 
children. Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not, and ye will take Benjamin away ; all 


could bear. 


these things are against me. 
with Benjamin. My son shall not go 
down with you, for his brother is dead, 
and he is left alone ; if mischief befall him 
by the way in which ye go, then shall ye 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. At length, however, the fam- 
ine still continuing, he is reluctantly in- 
duced to consent to what appeared the 
harsh requirement of the of 
Kay pt. 


governor 


He refused | 
. . | 
then to submit to the condition of parting | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| dence in God. 
| commends his sons on their second de- 


Benjamin. If I am bereaved of my chil- 
dren lam bereaved. This last expression 
I look upon as the language of resignation 
to the will of God. It is as if he had 
said, If God sees best to bereave me of 
my children, so be it. I commit them to 
his care; his will be done. If I be be- 
reaved of them I am bereaved, and I must 
bow to his will. True, previous to this 
he had spoken rashly, and in his haste had 


| said all these things are against me. 


Perhaps he had murmured at the sorrows 
which came upon him, and which came 
not singly, but in fearfully quick succes- 
sion. But now he appears to have re- 
gained, in some degree at least, his confi- 
To his almighty care he 


parture into Egypt, and during their ab- 
sence betakes himself to prayer and sup- 
plication. 

Tedious and wearisome to the old man 
did the time pass on, and parental anxiety 
increased as the day for their expected re- 
turn arrived and they came not. Bitter, 
doubtless, were his reflections, and strong 
his fears, even in the midst of his resigna- 
tion, as alone in his old age he awaited the 
result. At length, after a long time, news 
is brought to him that a caravan, splendid 
in its retinue and appearance, is in sight. 
Whence came they? Evidently from the 
land of Egypt, for they bring corn and the 
products of that distant land. They draw 


| nearer, and now Israel is assured that they 








Take, says he, a present to the | 


man, and take Benjamin with you, and | 
God Almighty give you mercy that he | 
| of the father of the prodigal son on his 


may send back your other brother and 


| ty. 


are his sons on their return homeward 
Simeon is with them, and in another in- 
stant the beloved Benjamin rushes into his 
parent’s arms, and proclaims his own safe- 
With an overflowing heart he renders 
praise and thanksgiving to the God of his 
fathers. All is well; and yet he has not 
heard the whole nor the best of their 
news. Joseph, thy favorite, he whom the 
wild beasts devoured, over whose bloody 
coat thou didst shed such bitter tears, Jo- 
seph is yet alive! nay more, he is gov- 


'ernor of Egypt! from his hand are these 


costly presents for thee, his father! It 
was too much! The old man fainted with 
excess of joy. Restored at length to con- 
sciousness, he listens to their tale, beholds 
the presents sent unto him, and with a 
full heart exclaims: It is enough ; Joseph, 
my son, is yet alive; I will go and see 
him before I die. Very much does his 
language resemble that put into the mouth 
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return to his home: This, my son, was 
dead and is alive again, was lost and is 
found. ‘To the gifts which had been sent 
him he seems to have paid little attention, 
nor to the honorable station held by his 
son in Egypt. His whole soul is engross- 
ed by the one cheering fact—My son is 
yet alive ! 

Accordingly, as directed by Joseph, 
preparation is made for the departure of 
the whole family into Egypt. And God 
spake unto Israel in the visions of the 
night, and said, | am the God of thy 
father; fear not to go down into Egypt, 
for I will be there, and make of thee a 
great nation, and I will go down with thee. 
Thus strengthened and encouraged, with 
a joyful heart he departs with his sons 
and his grandsons, his daughters and 
his granddaughters, being in all seventy 
souls, into the land of Egypt. And Jo- 
seph, hearing of their approach, made 
ready his chariot, and went as far as Go- 
Israel, his father. With 
and pathos is this inter- 
described by Moses. When they 
met, Joseph fell on his father’s neck, and 
wept on his neck a good while. And Israel 
said unto Joseph, Now let me die, since 


shen to meet 
great simplicity 


view 


I have seen thy face, because thou art yet 
alive. Language that forcibly reminds 
us of the good old Simeon when he took 
the infant Jesus in his arms and exclaim- 
ed: Lord, now let thy servant depart in 


peace, for my eyes have seen thy salva- 


tion. 

But the hour of his death was not so 
near as he anticipated. Seventeen years 
of peace and quiet at Goshen, blest with 
the society of Joseph, and with the com- 
pany of his children and grandchildren, 
yet awaited him. ‘These his last days 
were doubtless his best and most pleasant. 
After the storms of his youth and man- 
hood, his old age in Egypt is one of calm 
serenity and tranquil peace. 

And it came to pass after these things 
that one told Joseph, Behold thy father is 
sick. Around his dying bed his eleven 
sons assembled, and presently Joseph, the 
governor of Egypt, leading by the hand 
his two little boys, Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, makes his appearance. ‘They come 
to witness the last hour of their grand- 
father’s life, and to receive the old man’s 
blessing. 
vision, and he asks, Who are these? and 
Joseph said, They are my sons whom 


| my fathers, Abraham and Isaac. 
| turning to his sons he said: 


| that of the tribe of Judah 


| come, and 


| his death and burial. 
| 
ered, savs he, unto my people; bury me 


The film of death obscures his | 
| from whom the people of God in every 
| age have derived their name. 
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| God hath given me in this place. The 


old man then embraced and kissed them, 
and he said: The angel which redeemed 


| me from all evil bless the lads, and let my 


name be named on them, and the name of 
Then 
Jehold Idie; 
but God shall be with you, and bring you 
again unto the land of your fathers. With 
prophetic inspiration he spoke to each 
with reference to their future destiny, and 


| of Judah he left on record this memorable 


declaration: The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet until Shiloh come! By the Shi- 
loh here spoken of all interpreters, ancient 
and modern, agree that the promised Mes- 
siah is meant. The prediction, then, was 
Christ 
that the authority of the tribe 


should 


| should not be broken or destroyed until that 


event took place. Previous to the birth of 


| Christ the tribe of Judah retained its integ- 


rity, the whole land being ealled from him 


Judea, the people Jews. But since that,as 


| is well known, the scepter and the lawgiver 
| are long since lost in Judah; the tribe has 


lost the record of its genealogy, and either 
the promise to Judah has failed, or Shiloh, 
the promised Messiah, has indeed come. 
And now Israel, after having thus ad- 
dressed his sons severally with the spirit 


| of prophecy gives directions relative to 


I am to be gath- 


| with my fathers in the eave that is in the 
| field of Machpelah, which Abraham bought 


fora possession. ‘There they buried Abra- 
ham and Sarah his wife; there they buried 
Rebeeea his wife; and there 
Leah. And now his work was 


last pro- 


Isaae and 
I buried 


done; his blessings had been 


|} nounced, and at the age of one hundred 


and forty-seven years he gathered up his 


feet, and his spirit returned to God who 
gave it. 
So fades a summer cloud away; 


So sinks the gale 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 


xhen ator > o'er? 
when storms are oer; 


So dies a wave along the shore. 


Life’s labor done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies. 
Such, then, is a brief epitome of the 
more prominent events in the life of him 


In ancient 








times they were known not as the children 
of Abraham or of Isaac, but as the chil- 
dren of Israel. The same title devolves 
upon the followers of Christ; they are 
styled the Israel of God. 


their great progenitor, trials and afflictions 
await them in this sublunary state. Even 
after his prevalence with God in prayer, 
after his victorious contest with the wrest- 
ling angel, Jacob’s life was one of unceas- 
ing sorrow until he went down into Egypt, 
an old man bowed down with the infirmi- 
ties of age; and shall a Christian marvel 
at affliction as though some strange thing 
had befallen him? Shall he not rather 
thank God and take courage, knowing 
that, in the language of the patriarch, he is 
but a pilgrim here, and that he is seeking 

an eternal city, a ‘* home in heaven.” 

oe 2 

THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
~ BELIEVE that in the heart-history of 
every one there is a hidden sorrow, 
over which the most jealous care stands 
sentinel. We shrink from the gaze of 
the stranger, lest his peering curiosity 


gain our secret, 


in that instance 
sympathy yielded only 


bosom, lest even 
profaned by a 


through courtesy. 


earnestly yearned after. 


There comes a time as well, when the | 
spirit of confession seizes upon us so over- | 
poweringly, that we are fain to babble to | 


the world what to us has been a * sweet 


sorrow”’ for many a year; there comes a | 


time, I say, when we are willing to pit 
the unfeeling coldness of the many against 
the kindly wishes of the few. 
such a spirit have I taken up my pen to 


tell a tale, simple, it is true, yet one that | 


has shed its influence upon the whole tenor 


of my life. May I not find, at a venture, 


some son or daughter of clay who has | 
been chastened by adversity, and who, | 


having suffered, is ready to give what 
was once gratefully received ? 
At a time when reason may be said not 


yet to have dawned, both my parents were | 


carried off by a pestilence within a few 


hours of each other, committing me to the | 


guardianship of a maternal aunt, who was 
also to manage for me an estate yielding 


Vou. X11.—15 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


It is implied | 
evidently by this that, as in the case of | 


We desire to reveal it to | 
our intimate friend, yet lock it up in our | 
it be | 


If there is to be sym- | 


pathy at all, we prefer that it be undefiled, | 
and that it be as graciously accorded as | 


In just | 
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| nearly a thousand a year, of which I was 
| to assume the entire control upon the at- 
tainment of my legal age. My aunt had 
never married, and perhaps from that very 
fact I had early imbibed the notion, as 
prevalent then as now, that of necessity 
she must have been unamiable. Still I 
can recall nothing but the most self-de- 
nying kindnesses, while my own balance 
| could only show a large excess of caprices, 
pertinaciously insisted upon, regardless of 
her comfort or convenience. I know not 
what precise influences were at work in 
the molding of my disposition ; but certain 
it is, there was infused into it a morose 
element, combined with a careless inde- 
pendence more gratifying to myself than 
to those by whom I was surrounded. Why 
this was so I cannot tell, since within 
certain wholesome limits I was denied 
nothing that would, in the slightest degree, 
militate against my happiness. It was 
due, perhaps, to that perversity of our na- 
ture which prompts us to expend what 
good-humor we may have originally pos- 
sessed in the pursuit of joys that are un- 
attainable. My education, so far as it 
essentially depended upon myself, was 
based upon false principles; everything 
partook of the color of my jaundiced vision, 
and, as may be readily supposed, I was 
not long in reaping a harvest in that cold- 
ness which was nothing else than the 
natural fruit of the seed which I had every- 
where sown broadcast. Thus I might be 
said to have been reading my punishment 
in my sin, in that I received not a morsel 
of that affection which is almost uncon- 
sciously lavished upon the amiable. I 
found, to my cost, that in nothing does 
the world so ill bear defeat as in its ef- 
forts to please. I grew up, then, unlov- 
| ing and unlovable, with a single exception ; 
there was but one to whom I could, with 
any degree of propriety, apply the name 
of friend. At school I had attached to 
my interest Charlotte Singleton, a merry- 
hearted creature, who generously befriend- 
ed me because all were deservediy arrayed 
against me. I fear, however, that on my 
part pride of conquest had much more of 
which to boast than disinterested affec- 
tion. The toleration with which I was 
treated, it must be confessed, was much 
more complimentary to her popularity 
among her mates, than to any material 
| change in my own manners. It is true, 
| I desired a large retinue of friends; but 
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like the foolish captain, expected all to 
flock to my standard without solicitation : 
pride, with me, was a darling sin, and upon 
its altar all that identified me with my 
race was already bleating. My poor old 
aunt, too, how much was she not wronged ! 
even her long-suffering with my petulant 
spirit was viewed as a specious garb for 
the intensest hate, and every gentle act 
came to be regarded as evidence of the 
most consummate hypocrisy. Her sad 
eyes dimmed by years, and just peering 
above her heavily-rimmed, old-fashioned 
classes, would rest with astonishment upon 
me whenever her feelings had been wan- 
tonly wounded, but my pride readily ex- 
cused the unasked pardon. I have since 
often asked myself, what power of evil 
could so have possessed me to barter the 
sweets of life for ** the gall of bitterness.” 
Like the benighted Hindoo, I was sacri- 
ficing to an idol whose ingratitude was 
matched only by its want of power. 

Just three years after the commence- 
ment of our intimacy Charlotte became 
the bride of one Charles Howard, who 
was visiting the West on a collecting tour 
for alarge manufacturing firm. The honey- 
moon was spent among the friends that 
had grown up with her from childhood, 
and then, much to the regret of her mative 
village, she went to abide with a strange 
people, because her husband's interests so 
willed it. I feared not for her happiness, 
since, by that intuition which seldom errs, 
I knew they were worthy of each other. 
We parted; on my part with a sorrow of 
which I did not believe myself capable. 
We engaged to correspond regularly, and 
hoped to renew our intimacy under cir- 
cumstances not altogether improbable. 

A little more than a year after this 
event I became my own mistress, and be- 
gan to think of the fulfillment of a prom- 
visit which Charlotte exacted 
from me. But I had determined on some- 
thing more than a mere temporary absence 
from the great West—I must abandon it 


ised had 


forever ; so, having converted everything 
available into money, I began my prepara- 
tions without apprising any one, not even 
my aunt, of my intentions; she knew of 
it only the evening preceding my departure. 
When the information was broken to her 
she said not a word, but the slowly trick- 
ding tear evinced the emotion within ; then 
hastily withdrawing, she left me, com- 


panion to my own bitter reflections. That 


} night 
sleep; but as the 
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conscience banished 


day broke, its coward 


upbraiding 


| vaporings were exhaled by the beams of 


the rising sun. The great lumbering 


| stage-coach drove up to the door; my 


| aunt, worn down by previous suffering, 


| and tottering upon crutches, which during 


the past few years had become indispens- 
able, approached me, saying, with her 
God protect you, my 


usual calmness, “ 


child, and grant that when you love it be 


| naught but * the blackness of darkness ; 


not unreturned.” Memory flashed upon the 


ao 


records of my base ingratitude, revealin 


} . “74 
had worlds been in my gift, they would 


| bright illusion, I knew not what. 


willingly have been surrendered for that 
mind which is the companion 
I had been chasing a 


What 


peace of 
guest of virtue. 


| . . ° 
had I eared for the heart in which many 
| of my own darts were quivering—a heart, 


most self-forgetting benevolence ? 


too, that had never throbbed, save with the 
What 


had I cared for the soul whose faith in hu- 


manity had been shaken to the very center, 


Had 


hay, was tottering almost to a fall ? 


| I not been accessory to the impending 


crash? Ah! “love unreturned !” here was 


the key-note awakening a melody unsung 
for many a year; here was nature gleam- 


}a 





ing through the darkness of stoicism. My 


aunt, I had often said, was without a 
heart: fool, because the veteran had con- 
cealed his sears, 1 had denied his bravery. 
I confessed 
not, I besought the 


past, promised no amendment for the fu- 


Even so judges the world. 
no forgiveness for 


ture; pride counseled, and my face was 
as inflexible as the chiseled marble, though 
raging fire was consuming within. 
Strange, that when the means of repara- 
tion are present we prefer to barter them 
for vain regrets, that can only add poig- 
nancy to future griefs. 

** Come, hurry up,” growled 
impatiently reining in his restive horses ; 
“can’t wait all day; time’s more’n up.” 

‘“ Farewell, dearest, and sometimes 
think of the old aunt, who in her humble 
way has tried to fill a mother’s place.” 

* Good-by,” cried I, with a foreed gay- 
ety, for which I hope to have atoned with 


the driver, 


many bitter tears. 

I saw for the last time the decrepit form 
of one whose Eden I had rendered desolate. 
I watched the homely little cabin until a 
bend in the road obscured the view, and 
then jealously fixed my eyes upon the 





smoke, gracefully curling above the trees. 
Imagination pictured one in whom all but | 
doting affection had burned out, rocking | 
her feeble trame from side to side, recur- 
ring to the past, and mutely beseeching 
Heaven for that “ peace which passeth all | 
Then I wept, and re- 
solved for the future. Ever after I wel- 
comed her tremulous scrawl; the last | 
letter I received from her said, “ She felt | 
lonely ; all that she had ever loved were 
gone. She knew the silver cord was 
loosing, and the golden bowl breaking ; 
but her trust in God was strong, and she 
hoped soon to be at rest.””. The succeed- | 
ing week she died, just six months after 
I had left her. 
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understanding.” 


Some weeks elapsed before I reached 
the town of N . In those days of prim- 
itive simplicity a journey progressed by 
slower stages and more circuitous routes 
thannow. Charlotte’s residence was situ- 
ated in the suburbs, just at that happy 
point where the conveniences of the town 
begin to be lost in the features of a charm- 

It was one of those 
cottages upon which 


ing country retreat. 
little sober-tinted 


the eye dwells with pleasure, and which 
are suggestive of contentment with all the | 


domestic graces. 

Good little Charlotte, for so I love to 
call her, having been apprized of my in- 
tention by letter, hailed me with the kind- 
est of greetings. ‘* Well, well,” said she, 
with her silvery laugh, “a thousand wel- 
comes to my little palace. And nobly did 
she weleome me, for, full of life and genial 
spirits, none knew better how to do it than 
she, and let me add, her excellent husband. 
The day passed joyfully away, and when 
evening came there was a gathering of 
some of the nearest neighbors by special 
invitation of my hostess, in honor, she said, 
of my arrival. Merry games, songs, and 
music upon the harpsichord were all dis- 
cussed ; hilarious mirth, peals of laughter, 
and all the usual concomitants of a social | 
gathering, where every one is left to the 
bent of his own inclination, were the order, 
if, indeed, there could be said to be any 
order, of the evening. 
said Charlotte to her | 


** Come, come,” 
husband, as she tripped across the room; 
‘*‘by virtue of the authority in us invested, | 
as governors say, we strictly forbid the | 
monopoly practiced by you these two | 
hours. Metaphysics, or, what is more | 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


| for the filling up of the outline. 
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| likely, old pranks at college, have been the 


subject of your wise shakes of the head and 
occasional gesticulations. Know you not 
that‘I bear norival near my throne.’ Come, 
now, entertain me like a dutiful husband. 
However, I am not quite sure that before I 
take you under my wing I will not remove 
George from your dangerous influence, and 
introduce him to ‘ Phemie, who sits like a 
demure puss in the corner there, as though 
she had not a friend in the world.’” In 
truth I was dwelling upon the past, and 
had but little sympathy with the merry- 


| making, which had now reached the point 


of uproar. I was indulging that strange 


| humor of the mind when we stubbornly re- 


fuse to be pleased, and when all external 
signs of enjoyment strike the senses with 
asolemn mockery. ‘* Miss Euphemia Lee, 
allow me to present to your consideration 
a most incorrigible bachelor, one George 
Merrill by name, who thus far has escaped 
with an unseathed heart. I resign him 
into your hands as a proper object for ex- 
periment.” ‘ Really, Mrs. Howard,” ex- 
claimed her husband, who was laughingly 
watching her maneuvers, “ you are incor- 
rigible.” ‘* Tut, tut, man,” she replied ; 
“Phemie is a most obedient vassal of 
mine,” and away she tripped again on 
another harum-scarum errand, as her hus- 
band expressed it. 

My new companion had a fund of anec- 
dote, of which he made a judicious use in 
illustrating some principle of action or im- 
parting a sparkling freshness to the con- 
versation; he was learned without the 
taint of dogmatism, and had in perfection 
that delicate respect for the opinions of 
others which I have ever found to be 
characteristic of the true gentleman. Nor 
was he lacking in physical beauty; his 
light hazel eyes were lighted up with in- 
telligence, while a smile of good-humor 
perpetually played about a mouth which I 
was partial enough to have considered 
peerless. But why detain you, gentle 
reader, with description; at best I could 


| but furnish a meager sketch, and would be 


obliged to fall upon your own imagination 
Suffice it 
to say that my interest in him ripened in- 
to love, and love grew into adoration. I 


| became his affianced ; I rejoiced in his suc- 


cesses ; my ears tingled with his praises ; 
and, shall I say it, he was the only god I 
worshiped. He came into the town poor, 
but by dint of his eloquence and legal acu- 
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men was rapidly gaining position and in- 
fluence. Some of the elder and more gen- 
erous of the profession had already pro- 
nounced him the most promising young 
lawyer of the day. When it became 
noised abroad that Merrill was engaged in 
a cause, the accommodations of the court- 


rooms were insufficient for the crowds that | 


flocked thitherward. Men left their call- 


ings for the nonce to listen to his glowing | 


eloquence, and in those days not to have 
heard Merrill was to have argued an indif- 
ference the most deplorable. 


left him as gentle and as modest as though 
the cup of popular applause, which poisons 
oftener than exhilarates, had never been 
proffered to his lips. Ah! happy were 
those holidays, snatched from the daily 
toils which were already telling upon a 
constitution by no means robust, when he 


might wander with me through meadows | 
and through groves, now admiring the quiet | 
beauty of some little home nestled among | 


trees, and anon decking my head with wild 


garlands of flowers, arranged with care- | 


less grace. Ah! those were halcyon days, 


days when the sun was cloudless, days | 


when “ the chilling trust” had not yet come 
to “nip the tender leaves of hope.” So 
happy that I feared to peer into the future ; 
so happy that the present was the only 
boon I could have asked. . 


A murder that startled the quiet com- | 


munity of our town, the details of which 
it does not suit my present purpose to give, 


had been committed in our very midst. 


The chain of circumstantial evidence was 
almost complete against a peddler who had 
been disposing of his wares near the scene 
of the tragedy. 
found against him, and he was speedily 
brought to trial. 
terly without means, to Merrill the court 
had assigned the duties of the defense. 


Against him were arrayed the leading tal- | 
g \ g 


ent of not only his own but of a neighbor- 


ing state, since the family of the murdered | 


man were possessed of ample means, and 


in no way disposed to allow the guilty one | 


to go ‘“‘unwhipt of justice.” The dis- 
trict attorney, to whom was accorded the 
usual courtesy of opening tor the prosecu- 
tion, stated the case clearly, and all eyes 
were turned toward the prisoner as if pass- 
ing sentence in anticipation. 


after evidence, but all circumstantial, was | 


offered, the usual formalities gone through 





Every tri- | 
umph of his thrilled me with delight, but | 





A bill of indictment was | 


As the accused was ut- | 


Evidence | 


with, until it came to George’s turn, when 
he rose, and for four hours he rolled out 
his magnificent climaxes in rich sonorous 
tones. All were stricken with the depth, 
the ingenuity of his logic, the aptness of 
his ijlustrations, and the keenness of his 
satire. The audience now melted to tears 
with his pathos, now trembled with awe at 
the grandeur of his flights—now sent with 
him the booming shot into the ranks 
of the opposition, exulting in the havoe, 
and now with him removed the dead, or 
encouraged the wounded to another trial 
of strength, that none might dispute his 
well-earned victory. Applause long and 
loud, which the judge in his excitement 
did not heed, shook the court-house. 
Need I say that the prisoner was acquitted ? 
and years after the death-bed confession 
of the real murderer proved the justice of 
the verdict. George, as he hurriedly lett 
the court-house to avoid the congratula- 
tions of his admirers, which had become 
irksomely enthusiastic, promised Howard 
that his success would not make him for- 
get his usual evening visit at the cottage 

Evening came—well do I remember 
that evening. I was seated at the case- 
ment, enjoying its soft gloaming ; the per- 
fume of the sweet-briar pervaded the air ; 
the moon was shedding her soft effulgent 
beams, maintaining an unequal contest 
with the darkness of the avenue. With 
what joy did I then look into the future— 
a few more weeks and I should be his un- 
reservedly, gladly. I was awaiting his 
coming. ‘The music of his speech was 
ringing in my ears; his dreamy, hazel 
eyes peering into my own. So happy that 
I envied not the angels their Elysium. 
Hours flew by, yet he comes nut; no danger 
ean befall him, for many years of happi- 
ness were to be mine, mine with hun. 
Fancy was building her castle of unalloyed 
enjoyments, and he was ever swaying the 
magic the r 
At length a barouche, drawn by panting 
steeds drove up to the door, A youth 
jumped out and asked if Mr. Howard 


scepter, he ever enchanter. 


was In. 

** Yes,” replied I, with a sinking heart, 
for somehow my mind had associated the 
youth with tidings of ill omen.‘ Tell him 
a messenger in haste would see him in- 
stantly.” I did my bidding ; a low, earnest 
conversation took place between the two. 
““ Charlotte, dear,” said Howard, turning 
to his wife, ‘‘ you may not see me till the 
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morrow ;” then he whispered in her ear, 
and when Charlotte cast a pitying glance 
toward me I comprehended its meaning. 
[ knew that upon my hopes some crushing 
blow had fallen. Charlotte, God blessed 
thee for that glance ; for length of days he 
cave thee bliss. ‘Come, Phemie, it is 
necessary that you go too.” 
my shawl around my shoulders—its scarlet 
is much dimmed now—and pulling my 
sun-bonnet down over my eyes, for the 
fountain of tears was opened, I took my 
seat with Charles in the waiting vehicle. 
I had been gathering wild flowers for 
(;eorge that afternoon; they were still in 
I asked not the reason of our 
unusual journey, for hope is sweet. 
‘**Phemie, be calm; perhaps the fears of 
friends have exaggerated the danger.” 
* What danger?” I asked mechanically ; 
and then he told me all—how, years ago, 
George, while attempting an athletic feat, 
had ruptured a_ blood-vessel; how, all 
alarming symptoms having disappeared by 
the strict maintenance of rest in one posi- 
tion, his physicians, after many cautions for 
the future, pronounced him out of danger ; 
how the exertions of the day had brought 
on a new hemorrhage, and how that now 
ill the resources of the combined medical 
skill obtainable for miles around were being 
taxed to save his life. ‘* And this for me,” 
spoke ‘a still, small voice,” for I knew 
that when speaking of the coming trial he 
doubtingly referred to his slender chances 


my hand. 





| , ‘ 

| curtain back again ; how calmly they fall 
upon yon resting-place of the dead—the 
dead who sleep so sweetly after ‘ life's fit- 


So throwing | 


| 


ful fever.’ Phemie, dear, do not weep so ; 
not many years and we meet again. 
Those flowers you gathered for me begin 
to wither; withered flowers, withered 
hopes, bury them with me. Charles, bury 
me beneath the double willows—a foolish 


| fancy, perhaps, but there I could always 


| would that it were not so. 


hear the old tottering fence rocking out a 
requiem for the dead. Phemie, dear, I 
I would joy- 
fully linger with you. Kiss me, dearest ; 
do not weep so; I thought you would take 
it more calmly, as I had bidden Charles by 
the messenger to prepare you for this. 
There, now, raise me up; let me twine my 
arm around your neck; how hot it is; 
sweet meadows, sweet fields” —and his 


| soul floated out upon the crimson tide. 


of suecess against the talent of the oppo- | 


sition. I had said, ‘ The glory of the vic~ 
tory is enhanced by the number and power 
of those arrayed against us.” ‘TI will not 
die with ignominy,” and the compressed lip 
relaxing into an exultant smile, gave a 
strange significance to the words. .... 

“Can nothing be done 2” cried I, in an 
igony I could not suppress. ‘* Nothing,” 
replied the eldest of the medical attend- 
ants, with a mournful shake of the head. 
‘* Life is ebbing fast.” ‘* Phemie, sweet- 
est,” said the dying man, “do not weep. 
Death ever breaks the tenderest ties. 
Open the window ; what a beautiful night. 
In boyhood I used to think how sublimely 
the soul might take its flight in the howl- 
ing storm; but it is better thus; yet I 
have much to tempt my stay. Phemie, I 
had often pictured a gentle journey by 
some new road through life’s rugged ways, 
hand in hand with you. Nay, nay, Charles, 
the moonbeams do not dazzle me ; draw the 


“Tam the Resurrection and the Life,” 
said the clergyman, in his richly modulated 
tones, as he turned toward me, for a sob 
had attracted his attention. ‘//e has been 
the Resurrection and the Life.” Thirty 
years have passed, thirty years to a day— 
the infirmities of age are creeping on. At 
times I feel desolate, but when I take from 
an old hair-covered trunk an auburn curl, 
an old sun-bonnet, and a faded scarlet 
shawl, my imagination travels back to the 
past, and I am thankful that my spirit has 
been so chastened. 

The cottage and the walk have given 
place to stately mansions and desirable 
building lots. Little Euphemia Howard, 
whose parents are both dead now, is just 
out of her teens. Rumor whispers, and | 
partly believe it, that ere long she will 
leave me. Why not? youth cannot long 
sympathize with age. 

Great changes have crept over my spirit. 
I am not as selfish as before. Once I 
grudged the grave a jewel ; now I know it 
is set in eternity, where it glows with a 
more vivid brightness. 

I have bought the mound, with the 
double willows and the crazy fence. Up- 
on the mound a stately shaft has arisen ; 
the side facing the west is blank. This I 


have reserved for my own epitaph, which 
is written in the will that gives to my lit- 
tle charge, who is as merry-hearted as my 
old schoolmate, what, thanks to certain in- 
vestments, has grown to be a handsome 
little fortune. 
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SOLOMON SARTOR AT THE DINNER- 
TABLE. 

N the last Sarror paper we threw to- 

gether sundry Sartor squibs and don 
mots ; here let us record some of his more 
serious reflections ; and all those who are 
looking for the racy may as well pass over 
this article. It is well for one number, at 
least, to look at Sartor as a theologian. 
He lays little claim, however, to such a 
His great hobbies are 


character as that. 
practical matters, upon which he rides 


over all your fine-spun theorizing. 

“It is true, Mrs. Bantam,” Sartor ob- 
served one day, “that we find many ig- 
norant people in the Church ; but this does 
not argue that the Church fosters igno- 
rance, no more than that the hospital en- 
genders the diseases of the world because 
many sick are found within its pleasant 
shades. The primary object of the Chris- 
tian religion is to elevate man from the 
thraldom of sin to the felicity of heaven ; 
but, subsidiary to this, 1t renovates the 


moral nature, and enlivens the intellects of 


those who come under its power. Inci- 
dentally, Christianity has been found to 
be an intellectual torce in the world. No- 
where is it intimated that religion has its 
inission to men’s minds, but religion looks 
after the welfare of the heart. It under- 
takes no scheme of human enlightenment 
as far as earth’s knowledge is concerned ; 
but it has adapted itself to man in his ig- 
noranee, his folly, his sin, and from all 
these it proposes to exalt him to an eternal 
Elysium. But in doing all this, it car 
ries the intellect on in enlargement and 
Several facts underlying 
of Christianity show up 

force of which I have 


development. 
the 
this 
spoken. 


“There is something elevating in the 


character 
intellectual 


very nature of the God we worship. There 
is a law of our natures to the effect that 
we become assimilated into the character 
This 

‘A 
man is known,’ says the old proverb, ¢ by 
It would be a 


strange thing to see a pure- hearted, noble- 


of whatever we admire or adore. 
is seen in a man’s companionships. 
the company he keeps.’ 
minded man coming forth into life from 
the daily companionship with the people 
who lie about our dens of vice. Nor ean 
aman associate with the learned and no- 
ble, and not receive some impress from 
the souls around him. 


/ come intellectual ? 
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* This is seen too, Mrs. Bantam, in the 
books we read, It is impossible to come 
away from the reading of a book we have 
admired, without receiving for good or 
evil some impression from the perusal. 
Will he who makes sixpenny blood-and 
thunder tales his only reading ever be- 
Nor can a man read 
Locke, Milton, Macaulay, Irving, or Pres- 


' cott, and receive no ennobling impulse. 


| ity. 


Our minds, like the sensitive plate of the 
photographer, are ever receiving impres- 
sions from whatever surrounds us. ‘The 
soul, like an indelible mirror, (if there 
could be such a thing,) images and retains 
the essence of whatever comes in contact 
With it. 

“Take this principle now, Mrs. Ban- 
tam, and put the worshiper of God and 
the worshiper of earthly things in com- 
parison. ‘lhe wisest heathen worships, 
at best, the great blood-and-thunder Mars, 
or Jove; while the great horde of idle 
worshipers bow to snakes, monkeys, croc- 
odiles, and birds of the air. If the high- 
est beings on which the imagination lays 
hold be but these creepings things, will 
there ever, among such worshipers, be 
Or take our 
His highest 


more than snakish souls 2 


modern man of the world. 


joys, emotions, and hopes, go not above 


the fine palaces or broad acres that he 
exultingly calls his own. Put beside all 
these the man (or the people) who adores 
with faithful Christian heart the God of 
the Bible. The eannot think of 
God, but it at once obtains noble concep- 
tions of his power, goodness, and sublim- 
The very act of an adoring worshiper 


mind 


| at God’s beneficent throne cannot but de- 
| velop the mind and enlarge the concep- 


| tions of a man. 


: must receive enlargement. 


“In connection with this we may put 
the ever-repeating Sabbath services where 
people assemble. The chief end of the 
songs of the sanctuary and of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is to affect the heart. 
The preacher who ministers only to the 
mind of his auditory, fails in one of the 
most important objects of his Christian 
mission. His is the task of cultivating 
the moral powers ; but subsidiary to this, 
no man can attend statedly these services 
and not find his mind improved. Even 
if the discourse be but a recital of the in- 
cidents of the Gospel narrative, the mind, 
led on in sympathy with the narrative, 
Even if the 

















preacher’s views are contrary to the hear- | 
er’s, they will still think, though they even | 
think differently from the preacher. For 

six days the man becomes earthly. The 

every-day affairs of dollars and cents ab- 

sorb his soul. What a relief from these 

things, then, must it be to have one day 

in seven, wherein the mind is cut loose 

trom these material ideas, and led away 

by the word of the Lord and the power 

of song to the heavenly hills. Cana man 

go from sucha place and feel no impulsive 

emotions arising in his soul?) The true 

worshiper and the hearer may share this 

influence. 

** Religion has laid hold of many a 
groveling earthworm, and set him all on 
fire to be and to do! Hundreds of our 
prominent men of to-day, if the truth 
could be known, are what they are be- 
cause of the influences religion has thrown 
In our cities, young men 
religious influences 


around them. 
who are not under 
are led on to carelessness and to 
tion. 

“Tn the city of Centralia there 
brothers, of equal talents and 
Both entered, when young, upon 
lucrative employments. One was relig- 
ious, the other a man of the world. Gay 
company was all this last cared for, it 
seemed, in this life; the other became a 


are two 
circum- 


stances. 


useful Christian man, with Christian works | 
The first is | 
not known beyond his merry club; the | 
‘in the gay literary, but skeptical society. 


and influences around him. 
second is a prominent citizen, wielding an 
influence. 

‘* Not long ago I saw in print the name 
of a prominent theatrical ‘star,’ who, no 
doubt, was above all ideas of religion : but 
note an instance in his private history. 
At nineteen he was an ignorant, worthless 
young man. At that time he professed 
conversion ; his religious influences raised 
him to self-respect; he was introduced to 
the Church and the Sabbath school; he 
became a new man; he began to make 
preparations to preach the Gospel, and 
just as his friends began to have high 
hopes of him, other influences came in, 
and the intellect the Church had aroused 
from sluggishness blazed out on the stage ! 

* Another young man, similarly situated 
and similarly brought under the influences 
of aided to an education 


religion, was 


preparatory to the ministry; and when 
just beginning to show forth the power 
that was in him, he went west, and be- 
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| oblivion long since. 
| of view. 


dissipa- | 


| 


came manager of a paper which has 
molded the politics of the northwest. For 
twenty years his pen was the main force 
in the editorial columns. ‘The Church 
made the man, but the world received his 
services ; and so muchas they were worth 
to his party, so much is that party in- 
debted to the gentle workings of a Chris- 
tian faith, which brought this man out 
from his granite-hills’ obscurity. 

“Tt would be a curious history, indeed, 
Mrs. Bantam, that would give us the in- 
fluences religion has had on the literature 
of the age. We should never have heard 
of Bunyan, or his Pilgrim’s Progress, had 
not the tinker author been converted. 
Paradise Lost finds its basis in religion ; 
and but for religion, the humble secretary 
of Cromwell would have gone down to 
The Bible itself has 
had a great influence in a literary point 
The Ilebrew poetry of the old 
prophets is equal to any poetry whatever. 
Our present English version is, perhaps, 
the better for its literal renderings ; but 
it is literal to the sacrifice of much literary 
beauty. Whether we need a truly literary 
version of the Scriptures is an open ques- 
tion; it would certainly attract many fine 
minds to it that are not now cognizant 
of its literary beauties. ‘The poetry of 
the Bible, in our translation, becomes the 
most literal prose. 

** When Dr. Franklin was embassador 
at Paris, he often found himself mingling 


One evening, while enjoying the social- 
ities of a saloon company, the Bible came 
up to notice. Ladies and gentlemen— 
most wise ladies and gentlemen !—spoke 
of its old wives’ fables. It was fit only 
for children and old women, said they. 
When an occasion offered, Franklin pre- 
sented an old book, observing : 

“*¢] have found a fine old poem ; will 
you permit me to read a few passages 
from it ?” 

“¢ What is it, Dr. Franklin?’ ” 

“* Where did you get it, Dr. Frank- 
lin 2?’ were the iterations of the company. 

“ Franklin read the poetry found in the 
third of Habakkuk, from a version of the 
Scriptures, that showed the poetic beau- 
ties more than ours. He closed the book, 
and the people were all admiration. 

*** Wonderful !’ said an exquisite lady. 

‘“* What a splendid passage,’ said a 
mustachioed litterateur!’ * Where did you 
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get it, Dr. Franklin?’ *‘ Who wrote it? | 


* Who is the author, Dr. Franklin?’ On 
went the mutterings of the obsequious 
crowd. 

*** Why,’ answered the Doctor, when 
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the wonderment had somewhat subsided, | 


‘T read it from that old book the Bible !’ 


*** Wonderful! who ever thought it con- | 


tained poetry like that?’ 

** A person with whom I have had some 
intercourse for a few years past has lately 
written a book setting forth his objections 
to the Bible. One prominent doctrine of 


the book is that the Koran and the teach- 
ings of Confucius are far superior to the 
Bible. Against this dictum I wish to bring 
up a witness who may well claim a hearing 


upon this subject. ‘Thomas Carlyle is, to 
say the least, not to be regarded as hav- 
ing any special friendship for the Bible 
He what Parker is. He 
looks for lessons to such German ration- 
He is cer- 
tainly not prejudiced in favor of the Serip- 
tures, and may in the eye of infidelity be 
Car- 


1s ‘Theodore 


alists as Strauss and Hegel. 


competent to judge of their merits. 
lyle gives us his ideas of the Koran in 
a dissertation on Mohammed. 
Mohammed a hero, a sincere prophet of 
Allah, a saint. He apologizes for the 
use of the sword in the propagation of 


a 


Islamism—aye, approves of the warring 
spirit of Mohammed, till one would think 
And 


yet, with all his entiiusiasm for the false 


him a pervert to Mohammedanism. 


prophet, this is his testimony concerning 
the Koran: 


**Wealsocan read the Koran. Our transla- 
tion of it by Sale is known to be a very fair 
one. I must say it is as toilsome reading as I 
ever undertook, A wearisome, confused jum- 
ble; crude, recondite, endless iterations; long- 
windedness, entanglement; most crude, incon- 
dite, insupportable stupidity, in short! Nothing 
but a sense of duty could carry any European 
through the Koran. We read in it, as we might 
in the state-paper office, unreadable masses of 
lumber that perhaps we may get some glimpses 
of a remarkable man.... With every allow- 
ance, one feels it difficult to see how any mortal 
ever could consider this Koran as a book writ- 
ten in heaven, too good for earth; as a well- 
written book, as a book at all, and not a be- 
wildered rhapsody written, so far as writing 
goes, as badly as any book ever was.’ 

“ With all Carlyle’s reasons for ignoring 
the word of God, this is his testimony 
concerning the book of Job, a portion of 
those Scriptures to which he gives so 
little heed : 


He makes | 


“*T call that, apart.from all theories, about 


| one of the grandest things ever written with a 
pen. 
| brew. 


One feels, indeed, as if it were not He- 
Such a noble universality, different 
from noble patriotism or sectarianism, reigns in 
it. A noble book ; all men’s book! It is our 
first old statement of the never-ending prob- 
lem, man’s destiny and God’s ways with him 
here in this earth. And all in such free, flow- 
ing outlines: grand in its sincerity, in its sim- 
plicity, in its epic melody and repose of recon- 
cilement. There is the seeing eye and the 
mildly understanding heart. So true every 
way; true eyesight and vision for all things, 
material things no less than spiritual. The 
horse, “ hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der? he laughs at the shaking of the spear.” 
Such living likenesses were never since drawn. 
Sublime sorrow ; sublime reconciliation ; oldest 
choral melody as of the heart of mankind. So 
soft and great as the summer midnight; as the 
world with its seas and stars. There is noth- 
ing written, I think, of equal literary merit.’ 

** So much for Carlyle’s long, jaw-break- 
ing encomium. 

** Do I think Christianity is in any dan- 
ger of being overthrown by spiritualism or 
any other ism of the day? Not at all, 
Mrs. Bantam! ‘The Church has seen far 
darker days than these, my good Mad- 
ame, and yet liveson! I have come to 
regard the whole series of isms as relig- 
ious diseases that will bring to the dark 
gates of death their numerous individuals, 
but never the great mass of the people. 
Health is universal; disease is transient. 
Now and then the cholera or plague gues 
over the land in wild desolating power, 
destroying sometimes whole towns; but 
after the epidemics follow long years of 
So do diseased forms 
of religion come over us. Now in 
sweeping power of a Voltairean French 
Revolution, and now like the steady blast 
of scientific skepticism; but amid the 
dark days shine the healthful rays of the 
Gospel, and the fevered isms go to the 
One powerful revival can sweep 


prosperous health. 
the 


shades! 
away the work of years of infidel mias- 
mas! Individuals fall by the power of 
disease, and drop one by one to the grave, 
multitudes walk on in 
sinewy strength. Individuals, alas! make 
shipwreck of faith; get astray in the 
bogs of error; fall by the soul-blighting 
influence of ismatic disease ; but the great 


while countless 


company of the redeemed shall rise above 
all these baleful contagions ! 

“ There cannot ever come another dark 
age, such as came down to Luther's day. 
There is a conservative power now that 


did not exist in the early centuries of the 
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Church. Let some noted calamity befall | and false religions can never stand to- 


us here in this village of ours, and let a | 
report of it go out flying from tongue to 

tongue, in a year none of us would recog- 

nize the story. In its endless iterations | 
it would become completely metamor- | 
phosed. But let that story be printed, 

and let every person get the version of it 

from that printed sheet, the story will ever | 
be reperted the same. In the early days, | 
Bibles being scarce, and worth fortunes, | 
few could read the true story of the cross | 
for themselves. Priest handed down to | 
priest the notions of truth that had ob- | 
tained, and each new generation received 
a new version of Scripture teaching. | 
Luther arose following the track pointed 

out by these old dry traditions. He be- | 
came a faithful follower of his monkish 
masters, and settled down in the dreary 
cloister life that had swallowed up the life 
hopes of so many before him. But per- 
chance (as let us say by providence) he | 
got hold of an old chained Bible; he | 
caught a glimpse there of the fearful 
chasm that divided the Church with its 
mummeries and genuflections, and the 
Bible with its touching words of life. He | 
stepped forth from that convent grave, and 

by a noble life and voice cried, ‘Come 

back to the word of God 

“«'Those old priests were not so much to 
blame for their offensive penances; they 
had never known a better way. Their | 
only guide was the voice of the teachers | 
that had gone on in their darkness before 
them. But now the Bible in every | 
hand, and each for himself can get the 
true version of God’s inspiration ; and if | 
the minister of to-day shall set up his own 
false notions, the minister of to-morrow, 
holding out the word of God, shall call the | 
wanderers back to the true way. 

“The Church waited her ten centuries 
for her warning Luther; but now every | 
Sabbath-school scholar, every man and 
woman, stands out as a living Luther, 
acting the"part of a sentinel on the walls 
of our Jerusalem. Amid such vigilance 
there will be little fear of wandering pope- 
ry ward. 

“It only becomes necessary to keep ever 
the true printed statement of une Gospel 
in the hands of the people, and individuals 
will urge the general Church to hetero- 
may come over 


is 


odoxy in vain! There 
us stagnating formalities, but never dark 
ages of Gospel ignorance. The Bible | 


| should teach such doctrine 


| by seeing him do. 
| man at a task unless they have some as- 


gether. Were it not for this, error would 
go rampant over the land. Men in this 
day may turn their back upon the Bible 
light, but it will shine on and light their 
way nevertheless. No, Mrs. Bantain, 
there is no cause of alarm. Individuals 
may fall; the Church shall bless nations 
yet unborn! 

“You have heard that old proverb, Mrs. 
Bantam, that merit will prevail? To 
some extent this is true; but after all I 
have found that mere noise will go a 
great way toward making a man’s fortune 
Make yourself a sheep and you will be 
eaten, is a true French proverb, If aman 
would be known he must after all put 
himself forward. It seems a pity that | 
as this; but 
facts are stubborn things, as another prov- 
erb has it. Facts go to show that a man 
to be known must not only have power 
to do, but must do if he would be appre- 
ciated. The only way people can find 
out whether a man is capable of doing is 
They will not set a 


surance that he can do the work assigned 
him. This, I fear, is giving encourage- 
ment to that nuisance, forwardness, but. 
nevertheless, it is the sure way to suc- 
cess; if a man puts himself forward, and 
fails, then woe be to him; but if he suc- 
ceeds his fortune is made. The measure 
of his doing will be as to whether he fails 
or succeeds. Woe to him who enters the 
arena and fails in the athletic games! He 
might as well have his head cut off at once! 

‘“ Longurionis will never be invited to 


| deliver a poem at any college commence- 


ment until he has shown the powers that 
be that there are poems in him. It is the 
same in every lane of life; a man must 
first show that he can work in a certain 
way before he will be employed to do that 
work. Hence, in order to succeed one 
must be ready to enter the broad work- 
field whenever opportunity occurs. There 
are no men whose business it is to hunt 
up men of merit. ‘The world looks for its 
men, and takes them ready made. Much 
talent has been lost to the world because 
men have lacked the courage to make 
themselves known. It is from this fact 
that so many men of merit are unknown 
in the earth. There are men at the 
plow far more capable of doing Congress 
work than many that are there. 
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“All persons are not as lucky as we 


have been who surround this board. It is 


not every boarding-house that has its re- 


porter to immortalize its guests. What 
you and I, Mrs. Bantam, have failed to 
do for ourselves our reporter has done for 
us. He has put us forward; he has 
made us known to the world; he 
raised us humble people to the NaTIonaL 
gaze, and whatever of credit or discredit 
falls to our share the reporter must have 
his slice. A glass of cold water let us 
drink now to our table sketches, and all 
of us may now take our final exit. We, 
Mrs. Bantam, have now become national- 
ized; let all the world know that we fol- 
low the fashion, and set ourselves up as 
candidates for lyceum lecturers.” 


has 


lined ee 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE THIRD CEN- 
TURY. 

VISIT to Rome in this nineteenth 
L century! how full of interest ; how 
replete with thought; how satisfying to 
artistic taste and scientific research. 
what gives modern Rome its peculiar in- 
terest, and draws each traveler there with 
almost irresistibie power? Not present 
glory, for that is on the wane; not good 
government, for anarchy and revolution 
are its principal characteristics ; not the 
evidences of a pure religion flowing from 
this boasted fountain-head to refresh and 
invigorate the decaying earth, for her 
morals, and ignorant priests, and inane 
superstitions have a visible ascendancy. 
But the past, the of the eternal 
city. ‘The antiquarian, the painter, the 
poet, the historian, and the sculptor, each 
have a rich and increasingly interesting 
field of study and of exploration. But 
the Christian tourist has an added light, 
before the brillianey of which all these il- 
luminations fade and die ; and such of our 
not had the privilege of 
gazing with the outward eye may still 
read, and imagine, and enjoy almost as 
much mental pleasure as those who have 
traveled the Appian Way, or descended in- 
to the dark, but faith-illumined catacombs. 

Forgetting Rome, then, we 
invite the reader to take an ancient stand- 
point, and watch the struggling progress of 
that spiritual life which permeates the age 
in which we live, and (whether so acknowl- 
edged or not) is the foundation of all our 
social, political, and religious privileges. 


past 


readers as have 


present 


But | 


No Christian can study events of the 
third century, when persecution, slumber- 
ing in one part of the empire, was doing 
its ruthless work in another; when mar- 
tyrs of every age and station were testify- 
ing of their faith in Christ by consistent 
lives and patient deaths, without feelings 
of deep and solemn interest. 

We imagine Rome as it then was. 
glowing shrines, its beautiful scenery, its 


Its 


splendid palaces, its tasteful villas, its 
vast amphitheater, its pagan temples, its 
Christian churches (though few.) We 
public sentiment respecting 
unjust ; 


listen to 
Christians, so false and so 
hear the emperor’s harsh decrees, and 


we 


trace their sanguinary results; we follow 
Christians of every age, rank, and sex to 
the gloomy prison, the midnight torture, 
the fearful fight with wild beasts, and 
amid all this hear one united, triumphant 
song as the martyrs met death in every 
form which earth, aided by hellish inge- 
nuity, could devise. 

But all this is an outward view, and 
the thoughtful mind struggles to grasp 
the deep and inward principle which 
wrought results so contrary to human na- 
ture, especially in its pagan aspects of 
either extreme intellectual or extreme 
sensual enjoyments. We cannot form a 
just, or rather a full appreciation of the 
power of Christian truth by its operations 
around or within us in this Christian 
land and age. We must take a mature 
heathen mind, intelligent, aspiring, proud, 
and self-reliant, perceiving the utter folly 
and vileness of idol-worship, realizing the 
inefficiency of philosophy, the 
meanness of earthly pursuits without an 


pagan 


ennobling end in view, while dense dark- 
ness shrouds the tomb and ali beyond it in 
impenetrable gloom. 

To trace the struggles of such a mind 
with pride, and prejadice, and precon- 
ceived opinions, is an interesting task, and 
we now give, in a condensed, form, what 
we have lately read in a vold™Me not very 
widely circulated. ‘The person here por- 
trayed is imaginary, but the character is 
real, and had a thousand prototypes in 
that age of culture, refinement, corruption, 


and struggling light. 
FABIOLA, THE HEATHEN. 


FapioLa was the only daughter of a 
wealthy Roman citizen. Proud, haughty, 
imperious, and irritable, she ruled like an 
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empress all who surrounded her, with one 
or two exceptions, and exacted humble 
homage from all who approached her. 
An only child, whose mother had died in 
giving her birth, she had been nursed and 
brought up in indulgence by her careless, 
good-natured father; she had been pro- 
vided with the best masters, had been 
adorned with every accomplishment, and 
allowed to gratify every extravagant wish. 
She had never known what it was to de- 
ny herself a desire. Having been left 
much to herself, she had read much, and 
especially in profounder works. She had 
thus become a complete philosopher of 
the refined, that is, the sensual and the in- 
fidel epicureanism which had been long 
fashionable in Rome. She knew nothing 
of Christianity, except that she understood 
it to be something very low, material, and 
vulgar. She despised it, in fact, too 
much to think of inquiring into it; and as 
tu paganism, with its gods, its vices, its 
fables, and its idolatry, she merely scorned 
it, though outwardly she followed it. In 
fuct she believed in nothing beyond the 
present life, and thought of nothing ex- 
cept its refined enjoyment. But her very 


pride threw a shield over her virtue; she 
loathed the wickedness of heathen soci- 
ety ; she was considered cold and selfish, 


but she was morally irreproachable. We 
enter the apartments exclusively her own. 
A marble staircase leads to them from 
the second court, over the sides of which 
extends a suite of rooms, opening upon a 
terrace refreshed and adorned by a grace- 
ful fountain, and covered with a pro- 
fusion of the rarest exotic plants. In 
these chambers is concentrated whatever 
is most exquisite and curious in nature 
and foreign art. 

The hour for the evening repast is ap- 
proaching, and Fabiola is reclining on a 
couch of Ottoman workmanship inlaid 
with silver in a room of Cyzicene form ; 
that is, having glass windows to the 
ground, an@ so opening upon the terrace. 
Against the wall opposite to her hangs 
a mirror of polished silver, sufficient to 
to reflect a whole standing figure; on a 
porphyry table beside it is a collection of 
innumerable rare cosmetics and perfumes 
of which the Roman ladies had become 
so fond, and on which they Javished such 
immense sums. On another, of India 
sandal-wood, was a rich display of jewels 
and trinkets in their precious caskets, 














from which to select for the evening use. 
Fabiola, thus reclining, holds in one hand 
a silver mirror with a handle ; in the other 
a strange instrument for so fair a hand. 
It is a sharp-pointed stiletto, with a deli- 
cately-carved ivory handle, and a gold 
ring to hold it by. This was a favorite 
weapon with which Roman ladies pun- 
ished their slaves, or vented their passion 
on them when irritated by anger, or suf- 
fering the slightest arrogance. Three 


| female slaves are now engaged about their 


mistress. They belong to different races, 
and have been purchased at high prices, 
not merely on account of their appearance, 
but for some rare accomplishment they 
are supposed to possess. In those days 
female slaves were often captives from 
conquered countries, and were women of 
education, grace, and refinement. ‘Two 
of those who attended Fabiola at this 
time were worldly, frivolous, and talka- 
tive ; the other, Lyra by name, was quiet, 
dignified, with a countenance and bearing 
that indicated perfect self-control. She 
was a Christian! in whom dwelt a high 
and holy desire, even the conversion 
of this perfectly heathen mistress, and 
whose faith triumphed amid all these ad- 
verse influences. Direct influence was 
impossible; her position as a slave cre- 
ated a seemingly impassible barrier. A 
Christian known as such would not have 
been tolerated an hour in this heathen 
household. The laws were in full force 
against them, though not always executed, 
because of the leniency of the prefect or 
governor then in power; and, just now, 
an imperial edict was hovering over the 
Christian Church in Rome, and in a few 
months burst in unrestrained power over 
it, and consigned thousands to the martyr- 
dom so generally coveted. For months 
Lyra had watched in vain for the slightest 
opening. She could read the weariness 
and unrest of Fabiola’s inquiring unsatis- 
fied mind, and she longed with inexpress- 
ible desire to lead her to Him who alone 
could satisfy the immortal cravings of 
that struggling soul. 

The two slaves had adorned their mis- 
tress with the utmost skill, and now with 
words of admiration and flattery were gaz- 
ing on their work. Lyra had aided re- 
spectfully, humbly, yet silently, for her 
thoughts were absorbed in mental prayer. 
Fabiola felt the contrast, and her proud 
spirit did not like it. ‘ And you, Lyra,” 
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she remarked with a contemptuous smile, 
‘* what have you to praise of your own do- 
ing?” ‘* Nothing to desire, noble lady, but 
that you may be happy ; nothing to praise 
of my own doing, for | am not conscious 
of having done more than my duty,” was 
the sincere and modest reply. It did not 
please the haughty lady, who said, “* Me- 
thinks, slave, you are not over given to 
praise; one seldom hears a soft word 
from your mouth.” ‘And what worth 
would it be from me, noble dame,” answer- 
ed Lyra, ‘‘ accustomed as you are to hear it 
all day long from eloquent and polished lips. 
Do you believe it when you hear it from 
us? Fabiola angry at what she 
thought a reproof. <A lofty sentiment in 
aslave! ‘Have you yet to learn, she an- 
swered haughtily, that you are mine, and 
have been bought by me at a high price, 
that you might serve me as I please. | 


was 


have as good a right to the service of your 
tongue as of your arms, and if it please 
me to be praised and flattered by you, do 
it you shall, whether you like it or not. 
A new 


idea, indeed, that a slave is to 


have any will except that of her mistress, | 


when her life belongs to her.” “ True,” 


replied the handmaiden, calmly, yet with | 
dignity ; “my life belongs to you, and so 


does all else that ends with life—time, 
health, body, and breath; all this you 
have bought with your gold, and it has 
become your property. But I still hold 
as my own what no emperor’s wealth can 
purchase, nor chains of slavery fetter, no 
limit of life contain.” ‘ And pray what is 
that?” ‘A soul,” responded Lyra.” ‘A 


soul,”’ re-echoed the astonished Fabiola, 


who had never before heard a slave claim 
ownership of such a property. ‘* And pray 
let me ask you what you mean by the 
word id 

“T cannot speak 
tences,” answered the servant, “ but I mean 


philosophical sen- 
that living, inward consciousness within me 
which makes me feel I have an existence 
withand among better things than surround 
me; which shrinks sensitively from de- 
struction and from what is allied to it, as 
disease is to death, and therefore it abhors 
all flattery, and detests a lie; while I pos- 
sess that unseen gift, and die it cannot, 
either is impossible to me.” 

The other two could understand but 
little of all this, so they stood in stupid 
amazement at the presumption of their 
companion. Fabiola, too, was startled, 


| attitude 
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but her pride soon rose again, and she 
spoke with visible impatience. ‘* Where 
did you learn all this folly?) Who has 
taught you to prate in this manner? For 
my part I have studied for many years, 
and have come to the conclusion that all 
ideas of spiritual existence are the dreams 
of poets or sophists, and as such I despise 
them. Do you, an uneducated slave, pre- 
tend to know better than your mistress ? 
or do you really fancy that when after 
death your corpse will be thrown on the 
heap of slaves who have drunk them- 
selves, or have been scourged to death, to 
be burnt in one ignominious pile, and the 
mingled ashes have been buried in a com- 
mon pit, you will survive as a conscious 
being, and have still a life of joy and free- 
dom to be lived 2?” 

** Non omnis moriri,”* as one of your 
poets say, lady, replied the maid modest- 
ly, but with a fervent look that astonished 
her mistress. ‘* Yes, I hope, nay, I intend 
to survive all this; and more yet, I believe 
and know, that out of that charnel pit you 
have so feelingly described there is a 
hand will pick out each charred fragment 
of my frame, and there is a power that 
will call to reckoning the four winds of 
heaven, and make each give back every 
grain of my dust that it has scattered ; 
and I shall be built up once more in this 
my body, not as yours or any one’s bond- 
woman, but free, and joyful, and glorious, 
living for ever, and beloved; this certain 
hope is laid up in my bosom— 

* What wild visions of an Eastern fancy 
are these, unfitting you for every duty ? 
You must be cured of them. In what 
school of philosophy did you Jearn all this 
**T never read of it in any 
In one belonging 


nonsense 2” 
Greek or Latin author. 


| to my own Lord, a school in which there 


is no distinction known or admitted be- 
tween Greek or barbarian, freedman or 
slave. ‘ What,” exclaimed the haughty 
lady, with strong excitement, *“ without 
waiting even for that future ideal after 
death, already even now you presume to 
claim equality with me. Nay, who 
knows, perhaps superiority over me ; ceme, 
tell me at once without daring to equivo- 
cate or disguise.” And she sat up in an 
of eager expectation. At every 
the calm reply her agitation in- 
and violent passions seemed to 


word of 
creased, 


2 Not all of me will die.” 
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contend within her as. Lyra said: ‘* Most 
noble mistress, far superior are you to me 
in place, and power, and learning, and 
genius, and in all that enriches and em- 
bellishes life, and in every grace of form 
and lineament, and in every charm of act 
and speech, high are you raised above all 
rivalry, and far removed from envious 
thought from one so lowly and insignifi- 
cant as I. But if I must answer simple 
truth to your authoritative question’”’—she 
paused, as faltering; but an imperious 
gesture from her mistress bade her go on. 
* Then I put it to your own judgment 
whether a poor slave who holds an un- 
quenchable consciousness of possessing 
within her a spiritual and living intelli- 
gence, whose measure of existence is im- 
mortality, whose only true dwelling-place 
is above the skies, whose only rightful 
prototype is the Deity, can hold herself 
inferior in moral dignity, or lower in sphere 
of thought than one who, however gifted, 
owns that she claims no higher destiny, 
recognizes in herself no sublimer end than 
what awaits the pretty irrational songsters 
that beat, without hope of liberty, against 
the gilded bars of that cage.” 

F’abiola’s eyes flashed with fury ; she 
felt herself for the first time in her life 
humbled by a slave. She grasped the 
style in her right hand, and made an 
almost blind thrust at the unflinching 
handmaid. Lyra instinctively put forth 
her arm to save her person, and received 
the point which, aimed upward from the 
couch, inflicted a deeper gash than she 
ever before suffered. 
into her eyes from the smart of the wound, 
from which the blood gushed in a stream. 
Fabiola was in a moment ashamed of her 


cruel, though unintentional act, and felt | 


still more humbled before her servants. 
“ Go, said to Lyra, who was 
with her handker- 


go,” she 


stanching the blood 


lal 


chief; “ go to Euphrosyne, and have the | 
I did not mean to hurt | 
But stay a moment, | 


wound dressed. 
you so grievously. 
1 must make you some compensation.” 


Then, after turning over her trinkets on | 
the table, she continued: * Take this ring, | 
and you need not return here this evening.” | 


Fabiola’s conscience was quite satisfied ; 
she had made what she considered ample 
atonement for the injury she had inflicted, 
in the shape of a costly present to a me- 
nial dependent, and on the next Sabbath 
among the alms collected for the poor was 


The tears started | 


| found a valuable emerald ring, which the 


| good Polyearp thought must have been 
| the offering of some very rich Roman lady ; 
| but which He who watched with beaming 
| eye the alms coffers at Jerusalem, and 
| noted the widow’s mite, alone saw dropped 
| into the chest by the bandaged arm of a 
foreign female slave. 


FABIOLA—LIGHT DAWNING. 


FapioLa was surrounded by Christian 
hearts, though she knew it not. A dear 
young cousin was praying for her, and 
unconsciously, by a pure and silent ex- 
ample, awakening thought and admiration. 
A young tribune in the emperor’s service 
had impressed her by the elevation of his 
character, so contrasted with the dissolute 
youths around her, though she knew not 
the source of his superiority. Her maid 
| Lyra declined a transfer from her service, 
even after the cruel treatment just related, 
assigning as a reason her love for her 
mistress. Fabiola possessed a mind of 
great acuteness, but the general prejudice 
against Christianity was so fully imbibed 
that to human eye she seemed impervous 
to light from that source. But Lyra’s 
faith grasped even this seeming improba- 
bility. In answer to a proposition for her 
freedom from Fabiola’s cousin, she de- 
clined, and this was the plea: 

* You know Fabiola, and you love her. 
What a noble soul, and what a splendid 
intellect she possesses. What great qual- 
ities and high accomplishments if they 
only reflected the light of truth. And 
how jealously does she guard in herself 
that pearl of virtues, which we only know 
What a truly great Chris- 


” 





| 
| 
| 


| how to prize. 
tian she would make. 

“And do you hope for this?” asked 
Agnes. 

“Tt is my prayer day and night; it is 
my chief thought and aim; it is the occu- 
pation of my life. I will try to win her 
by patience, by assiduity, even by such 
unusual discussions as we have had to- 
day, and, when all this is exhausted, I 
have one resource more.” 

‘What is that?” asked her Christian 
friend. 

“To give my life for her conversion. 
I know that a poor slave like me has few 
| chances of martyrdom. Still, a stronger 

persecution is said to be approaching, and 
perhaps it will not disdain even such hum- 
| ble victims. But be that as it may, my 
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life for her soul is placed in His hands ; 
and O, dear lady,” she exclaimed with 
deep emotion, * do not thus come between 
me and my prize.” 

“You have conquered, Lyra; remain 
at your post; such faith must triumph.” 

The lady and the slave rejoiced together 
in holy anticipation of the rescue of a soul 
yet bound by Satan’s strongest chains. 
Time sped. Fabiola had been informed 
of Lyra’s determination not to leave her 
This led her to observe her 
closely, to discern the selfish motive 
which must exist in some form, for dis- 


service. 


interested love had no place ina heathen’s | 


She couid not find it ; deep humil- 
cheerful service seemed united with an 


creed. 
ity, 
inexpressible something, which extorted 


respect even from her imperious mistress. 
Further conversations revealed that her 
slave was a highly-cultivated woman ; 
that read Greek and Latin authors 
with equal facility, and was familiar with 
Although too delicate 


she 


the ancient poets, 
to question her of her past history, she 
gradually raised her position, ordered her 
a separate room, and constituted her her 
reader and Still Lyra re- 
mained unchanged, cheerfully performing 
every duty required, and thus obtained a 


secretary. 


strong, though unconscious influence over 
her mistress. TF abiola’s reading, as before 
observed, was mostly of an abstruse, phi- 
losophical character. Often was she sur- 
prised to find that her slave, by a single 
remark, wouid confute an apparently solid 
maxim, or suggest a higher view of moral 
the 


long admired. 


favorite authors she had 
Nor did this seem the re- 


merely ; 


truth than 


sult of thought or edueation 
there seemed to be in Lyra’s mind some 
latent but infallible standard of truth, some 
master-key which opened equally every 
closed depot of moral knowledge ; some 
well-attuned chord which vibrated in un- 
failing unison with what was just and 
right, but jangled in dissonance with what- 
ever Was wrong, vicious, or even inaccu- 


What 


to discover. 


this secret was she wanted 
It 
tion than anything she had yet witnessed. 
But the hour had not yet arrived for that 
free, unreserved intereourse which might 


rate. 
was more like an intui- 


at once have permeated her with light 
and life. 

It was a delicious morning in October, 
when, reclining by the spring, the mistress 
and the slave were engaged in reading, 
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when the former, wearied with the heavi- 

ness of the volume, looked for something 

lighter and newer, and, drawing out a 
| manuscript from her casket, said: * Lyra, 

put that stupid book down; here is some- 

thing I am told is very amusing, and only 

just come out; it will be new to both of 
' us.” The handmaid did as she was told, 
| looked at the title of the proffered volume, 

and blushed. She saw that it was one of 
| those trashy works, allowed to circulate, 

though grossly immoral, and making light 
| of all virtue. She put down the book with 
a calm resolation, and said: “ Do not, my 
good mistress, ask me to read to you from 
that book; it is neither fit for me to re- 
cite nor for you to hear.” Fabiola was 
astonished. She had never heard or even 
thought of sucha thing as a restraint upon 
her studies; she had no higher standard 
of right or wrong than the system in which 
she had been educated had given her. 
** What possible harm ean it do either of 
us?” asked she smiling. ‘] have no doubt 

there are plenty of foul crimes described in 

the book, but it will not induce us tocommit 
| them, and it is amusing to read them of 
** Would you yourself, for any 
consideration, them?” asked Lyra. 
‘** Not for the world,” replied her mistress. 
“Yet as you hear them read their image 
must occupy your mind.” Certainly ; 
what then?” ‘That image is foulness, 
that thought is wickedness.” ‘* How is 
that possible? Does not wickedness re- 
quire an action to have any existence 2?” 


’ 


others.’ 
do 


“True, my mistress; but what is the action 
ofthe mind, or soul, as I eall it, but thought ? 
The body acts, but which power com- 
mands, and which obeys? In which re- 
sides the responsibility of the final act ?” 





* T understand you,” said Fabiola, after a 
pause of some little mortification. ‘ But 
one difficulty remains. There is respon- 
sibility, you maintain, for the inward and 
outward act. Society notes the outward, 
but the inward is beyond its cognizance. 
Who sees it? who can presume to judge 
it, to control it?” “ God,” answered Lyra 
with simple earnestness, 
| appointed. She expected some new prin- 
ciple to come out. Instead they had sunk 
down, she feared, to mere superstition, 
though not much as she once had 
deemed it. 
“What, Lyra, do you really believe in 
Jupiter and Juno, or perhaps Minerva, 
| who is about the most respectable of the 


Fabiola was dis- 


so 
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Olympian family?” * Far, indeed, from it. | The pride of her pagan heart rose strong 


I hate their very names, and detest the 
wickedness which their histories or fables 
symbolize. No; I spoke not of gods and 
goddesses, but of one only God.” 

“ And what do you call Him in your 
system, Lyra?” ‘*He has no name but 
God, and that only men have given him that 
they may speak of him. It describes not 
his name, his origin, his qualities.” ‘* And 
what are these 2” asked her mistress, with 
awakened curiosity. ‘ Simple as light is 
his nature, ong and the same everywhere ; 
indivisible, undefinable, penetrating, yet 
diffusive, ubiquitous, and unlimited. 


existed before there was any beginning ; 
he will exist after all ending has 
Power, wisdom, goodness, love, justice, 
too, and unerring judgment, belong to 
him by his nature, and are as unlimited 


ceased. 


and unrestrained as it. He alone can 
create, he alone can preserve, and he 
alone destroy.” Fabiola watched Lyra’s 
slowing countenance with increasing in- 
terest and wonder, but thought how en- 
thusiastie and excitable an Eastern tem- 
perament is. Though much impressed, 
she assumed a light tone, and -replied : 

“* But, Lyra, can you think that a being 
such as you have described, far beyond all 
the conceptions of ancient fable, can occu- 


within her, and she rebelled against the su- 


| perstition that she could never again feel 


alone with her own thoughts, or that any 


| power should exist which could control her 


seems so true!” 


inmost desires, imaginings, or caprices. 
Still the thought came back: * Yet it 
Her generous intellect 


| struggled against the rising passion like an 


| foe. 
| and gesture, a calm came over her. 


He | 





eagle with a serpent, more with eye than 
with beak and talon, subduing the quailing 
After a struggle, visible in her face 
She 
seemed for the first lime to feel the pres- 
ence of One greater than herself, One 
whom she feared, yet whom she would 
wish to love. She bowed down her mind, 
she bent her intelligence to His feet, and 
her heart, too, owned for the first time 
that it had a Master and a Lord. 

This interview fastened several impor- 
tant truths upon the mind of Fabiola: 
the omniscience of God, the sinfulness 
of man, and the rule of judgment to which 
he was to be subjected. She could not 


| shake them off, and her restlessness and 
| unhappiness increased ; while Lyra watch- 


py himself with watching constantly the | 
| “ whom to know aright is life eternal.” 


actions, still more the paltry thoughts of 
millions of creatures ?” 


“Tt is no occupation, lady; it is not | 


even choice. I call him light. Is it oc- 
cupation or labor to the sun to send his 


rays through the crystal of this fountain, | L 
| religion, was 


or to the very pebbles in its bed 2?” 


‘Your theories are beautiful always, | 


Lyra, and if true, most wonderful,” ob- 


served Fabiola, after a pause, ‘‘ and they | 


sound like truth, for can falsehood be more 
beautiful than truth. But what an awful 
idea that one has never been alone, has 
never had a wish to oneself, has never had 
a single thought in secret, has never hid- 
den the most foolish fancy of a proud or 


ed and prayed in steady faith, and relied 
daily upon “ the wisdom that cometh from 
above,” to teach her how to act and con- 
verse that she might lead this dark, though 
cultivated heathen mind to know Him, 


THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE. 


OCHELLE, of which nearly all the 
inhabitants professed the Reformed 
then the capital of the 
provinces of the South, and the strongest 
bulwark of the Protestant party. An 
extended commerce with England and 
France had introduced there considerable 


' wealth, and that spirit of independence 


childish brain from the observation of one | 
| place of the discipline and practice of 


war. 


who knows no imperfection. Terrible 
thought! that one is living, if you say 


true, under the steady gaze of an eye of 


which the sun is a shadow, for it enters 
not the soul. 


It is enough to make one | 


any evening commit self-destruction to | 


get rid of the torturing watchfulness. Yet 
it sounds true to me?” 


Fabiola looked almost wild as she spoke. 


to which it gives birth, and which it nour- 
ishes. The citizens, fishermen or sailors, 
often pirates, acquainted early with the 
dangers of an adventurous life, possessed 
an energy which to them supplied the 


Consequently, at the tidings of the mas- 
sacre of the 24th of August, far from feel- 
ing that stupid resignation which had come 
over the greater part of the Protestants 
and had made them despair of their cause, 
the Rochellois were animated by that act- 
ive and redoubtable courage which despair 
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sometimes gives. By a common consent, 
they resolved to suffer the last extremities 
rather than open their gates to an enemy 
who had just given a proof sufficiently 
striking of his ill faith and of his perfidy. 
While the ministers strengthened this zeal 
by their fanatical sermons, women, chil- 
dren, old men worked in emulation of each 
in repairing the old fortifications 
and in They collected 
provisions and arms, they fitted out boats 
and ships ; in fine, not a moment was lost 
in organizing and preparing every means 
of defense of which the city was capable. 
Several noblemen escaped from the mas- 
sacre, joined the Rochellois, and by the 
picture which they drew of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, gave courage to the most timid. 
To men saved from a death which seemed 


other 
raising new ones. 


certain, war and its dangers were as a 
light wind is to sailors who have just 
escaped a tempest. 

Mergy and his companions were of the 
number of those refugees who came to 
swell the ranks of the defenders of Ro- 
chelle. The court of Paris, alarmed at 
these preparations, repented of not having 
anticipated them. ‘The Maréchal de Biron 
approached Rochelle, bearer of proposi- 
The king had 
some reasons for hoping that the choice 
of Biron would be agreeable to the Ro- 
chellois ; this maréchal, far from 
taking part in the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, had saved several Protestants 


tions of accommodation. 


for 


of rank, and had even pointed the cannons 
of the which he 
against the assassins who bore the royal 


arsenal, commanded, 
standards. 
He asked only to be received into the 


city, and to be 


there recognized in the 
character of governor for the king, prom- 
ising to respect the privileges and fran- 
chise of the inhabitants, and to allow them 
the free exercise of their religion. But 
after the slaughter of sixty thousand Prot- 
estants, could they longer believe the 
promises of Charles IX. ? 

Moreover, during the very course of the 
negotiations, the massacres went on at 
Bordeaux. Biron’s soldiers were pillaging 
the territory of Rochelle, and a royal fleet 
seized the merchant vessels and blockaded 
the harbor. 

The Rochellois refused to receive Biron, 
and replied that they could make no treaty 
with the king so long as he was the slave 
of the Guises. Whether they believed that 
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these latter were the sole authors of the 


evils that Calvinism was suffering, or 
whether by this fiction, afterward often 
repeated, they wished to reassure the con- 
science of those who would have believed 
that fidelity to their king ought to rise 
above the interests of their religion, 
thenceforth there was no means of nego- 
tiation. The king bethought himself of 
another nogotiator, and it was Lanoue that 
he sent. 

Lanoue, surnamed Bras-de-fer because 
of an artificial arm, with which he had re- 
placed that which he had lost in a combat, 
was a zealous Calvinist, who, in the last 
civil wars, had given proof of great valor 
and of military talents. 

The admiral, of whom he was the friend, 
had never possessed a lieutenant more 
skillful or more devoted. At the moment 
of Saint Bartholomew he the 
Netherlands, heading the undisciplined 
bands of Flemish, in insurrection against 
the power of Spain. 

Betrayed by fortune, he had been forced 
Duke d’Albe, who 
Afterward, 


was in 


to surrender to the 
had treated him quite kindly. 
and when so much bloodshed had excited 
some remorse, Charles LX. ransomed him, 
and, contrary to all expectation, received 
him with the greatest affability. 

This prince, an extremist in everything, 
loaded one Protestant with caresses, and 
had just had the throats of a hundred thou- 
sand cut. 

A kind of fatality seemed to guard the 
destiny of Lanoue: already he had been 
made prisoner in the third civil war, first 
at Jarnaec, then at Moncontour, and al- 
ways liberated without ransom by the 
brother of the king, despite the instiga- 
tions of a part of his captains, who urged 
him to sacrifice a man too dangerous to 
be spared and too honest to be bribed. 
Charles thought that Lanoue would re- 
member his clemency, and charged him 
to exhort the Rochellois to submission. 

Lanoue accepted, but with the condi- 
tion that the king should exact nothing 
from him which was incompatible with his 
honor. He set out accompanied by an 
Italian priest, who was to act as spy upon 
him. 

At first he experienced the mortification 
of perceiving that he was distrusted. He 
could not be admitted into Rochelle, but 
they assigned to him as a place of inter- 
view a little village of the environs. It 
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was at Yaudon that he met the deputies 
from Rochelle. He knew them all, as 
one knows his old companions in arms ; 
but at his appearance none extended to 
him a friendly hand, not one appeared to 
recognize him. He set forth and explained 
the propositions of the king. The sub- 
stance of his address was: “ Trust the 
promises of the king; civil war is the worst 
The mayor of Rochelle replied 
“ We, indeed, see a 


of evils.” 
with a bitter smile : 
man who resembles Lanoue, but Lanoue 
would not have proposed that his brothers 
should submit to assassins: Lanoue loved 
the late admiral, and he would have wished 
him rather than to treat with 
his murderers. No, you are not Lanoue.” 

The unhappy embassador, whom these 


to avenge 


reproaches pierced to the soul, recounted 
the services which he had rendered to the 
cause of the Calvinists; showed his mu- 
tilated arm, and protested his devotion to 
his religion. 

Little by little the distrust of the Ro- 
chellois wore away; their gates opened 
to Lanoue; they showed him their re- 
sources, and urged him to place himself 
The offer was very tempt- 
ing to an old soldier. ‘The oath made to 
Charles had been taken with a condition 
whieh he might interpret according to his 


at their head. 


conscience. 
Lanoue hoped that, by placing himself 
at the head of the Rochellois, he should 





be better able to bring them to terms of | 


peace. What wasthe result? The Cath- 


olies cried that he had broken his word to | 


the king; the Protestants accused him of 


betraying them. Jn this condition, La- 


noue, steeped in mortification, 


sought | 


death by exposing himself twenty times | 


a day. 

‘The besieged had just made a quite suc- 
cessful sortie against the advanced works 
of the Catholic army. 
several feet of trenches, upset some ga- 
bions, and killed a hundred soldiers. 


They had filled up | 


The detachment which had gained this | 
victory re-entered the city by the gate | 


Yaudon. 


First came Captain Dietrich with a 


sale oa 
company of arquebusiers, all with faces | 
heated, panting, and asking for water, a | 


certain mark that they had not spared 


themselves. Then came a great troop of 


citizens, among whom were seen several | 


women, who seemed to have taken part 
in the combat. 


Vou. XUL.—16 


About forty prisoners fol- | 
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lowed, the greater part covered with 
wounds, and placed between two files of 
soldiers, who had great difficulty in de- 
fending them from the fury of the people, 
assembled at their passage. About twenty 
horsemen formed the rear-guard. La- 
noue, to whom Mergy served as aide-de- 
camp, came last. His cuirass had been 
pierced by a ball, and his horse was 
wounded in two places. In his left hand 
he still heid a discharged pistol, and by 
means of a hook, which protruded from 
his right bracelet in place of the hand, he 
guided the bridle of his horse. 

‘Permit the prisoners to pass, my 
friends,” he cried every moment. *‘ Be hu- 
mane, good Rochellois ; they are wounded ; 
they can no longer defend themselves ; 
they are no longer enemies.” 

But the populace answered him with 
fierce cries of, * To the gallows with the 
papists! to the gallows! and vive La- 
noue !”” 

Mergy and the cavaliers, by opportunely 
distributing some blows with the wood of 
their lances, added to the effect of the 
generous recommendations of their gen- 
eral. The prisoners were at length con- 
ducted to the city prison, and placed under 
a good guard, where they had nothing to 
fear from the rage of the populace. The 
detachment dispersed in the city, and La- 
noue, accompanied only by some noblemen, 
alighted before the Hotel de Ville, just as 
the mayor was coming out, followed by 
several citizens..... He saluted the 
mayor, and leaning upon the shoulder of 
the young man, he directed his steps to- 
ward the bastion. 

They came there a moment after a can- 
non-ball had mortally wounded two men. 
The stones were all stained with blood, 
and one of these sufferers was erying to 
his comrades to kill him. Langue, his 
elbow resting upon the parapet, looked for 
some time in silence at the works of the 
besiegers ; then turning to Mergy: ‘* War 
is a horrible thing,” said he ; * but a civil 
war..... This ball has been put into a 
French cannon; it is a Frenchman who 
has pointed the cannon, and who just fired 
it; and both these whom this ball has 
killed are Frenchmen. Still it is nothing 
to kill half a mile distant; but M. de 
Mergy, when one’s sword must be thrust 
into the body of a man who cries grdce 
in your own tongue. .. . and now we have 
just done that, this very morning.” 


’ 
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‘Ah! Monsieur, if you had seen the 
massacres of the 24th of August! If you 
had passed the Seine when it was red, and 


when it bore more dead bodies than it 
drifts flakes of ice after a breaking up, 
you would feel less pity for the men whom 
we are fighting. ‘To me, every papist is 
a murderer.” 

‘* Do not calumniate your country. In 
this army which is besieging us there 
are very few of these monsters of whom 
you speak. The are I’rench 
peasants, who have left their plows to 


soldiers 


gain the king’s pay; and the noblemen 
and the captains fight because they have 
taken an oath of fidelity to the king. 
They are right, perhaps, and we—we are 
rebels.” 

“ Rebels! Our cause is just. We are 
fighting for our religion and for our life.” 

‘From what I see, you have few scru- 
ples; you are fortunate, M. de Mergy.” 
And the old soldier sighed heavily. 

The bastion de l’ Evangile, against which 
the engineers of the Catholic army had 
directed their efforts, suffered, above all, 
from a battery of five cannons, established 
upon a litthe eminence surmounted by a 
dilapidated before the 
siege, had served as a mill. <A fosse, with 
a parapet of earth, forbade approach on the 


building, which, 


side of the city, and before the fosse sev- 
eral arquebusiers had been placed as senti- 
nels. But as the Protestant captain had 
foreseen, their tinder, exposed for several 
hours to the damp, became nearly useless, 
and the assailants, well provided with 
everything, prepared for the attack, had 
a great advantage over men taken by sur- 
prise, fatigued by watching, drenched with 
rain, and benumbed with cold. 
sentinels are slain. Some arquebusades, 
fired by miracle, awaken the guard of the 
battery in time to see the Protestants al- 
ready in possession of the fosse, and climb- 
ing up the knoll to the mill. A few try 


to resist, but their weapons fall from their 


hands stiffened by the cold; nearly all 
their arquebuses miss fire, while not a 
The 


victory is not doubtful, and already the 


single blow of the assailants is lost. 


Protestants, in possession of the battery, 
utter the fierce ery: Noquarter! Remem- 
ber the 24th of August. About fifty sol- 
diers with their captain were lodged in 
the turret of the mill; the captain in his 
nightcap and drawers, holding a pillow 
in one hand and his sword in the other, 


The first | 
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opens the gate, and comes out asking 
from whence arises all this tumult. Far 
from thinking of an attack of the enemy, 
he supposed that the noise proceeded from 
Ile 
was cruelly undeceived ; a blow of a hal- 
berd stretched him upon the ground bathed 
in his blood. The soldiers had time to 
barricade the door of the turret, and for 
some time they defended themselves with 


a quarrel among his own soldiers. 


advantage, by firing from the windows ; 
but close against this building there was a 
great stack of straw and hay, togethe: 
with the branches of trees, which were to 
be used in making gabions. The Prot- 
estants fired this, which in a moment 
enveloped the turret, and mounted to the 
lamentable 
| heard coming forth. The roof was in 
flames, and was about to fall the 
heads of the wretched ones whom it cov- 


summit. Soon cries were 


upon 
ered. The door was burning, and the 
barricades which they had made prevented 
escape by this passage. If they attempted 
to leap from the windows they fell into 
the flames, or else were received upon the 
points of the pikes. Then was a frightful 
spectacle witnessed. An ensign, clad in 
complete .rmor, attempted to leap, as 
| others,’ His cui- 
rass termiuated, according to a mode then 


a narrow window. 


| quite common, in a shirt of steel, which 
| covered the thighs and the stomach, and 
| spread out like the top of a funnel, in such 
a manner as to permit him to walk easily. 
| The window was not large enough to let 
| this part of his armor pass, and the en- 
sign, in his excitement, had thrown him- 
| self there so violently, that the greater part 
| of his body was outside without power to 
move, and fastened as in a vice. Mean- 
while the flames mount up to him, heat 
his armor, and burn him there slowly, as 
in a furnace, or in that famous brazen ox 
invented by Phalaris. ‘The wretched man 
| uttered terrible shrieks, and vainly waved 
his arms as if asking assistance. There 
was a moment of silence among the as- 
sailants, then altogether, and as by com- 
mon accord, they sent forth a war-cry to 
divert their thoughts, that the moans of 
the burning man might not be heard. He 
| disappeared in a whirlwind of flames and 
of smoke, and there was seen falling, amid 
| the ruins of the tower, a helmet red and 
smoking. 
In the midst of battle, sensations of 
| horror and sorrow are of short duration. 
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The instinct of self-preservation speaks | 
| tion, he unites in himself some of their 


too loudly to the soldier’s mind to allow 
him to be long sensible of the sufferings 
of others. While a part of the Rochellois 
were pursuing the fugitives, others spiked 
the cannons, broke the wheels, and hurled 


into the trench the gabions of the battery | 


ind the dead bodies of its defenders. 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
\] ORK than three centuries have rolled 
! away since a noble Franconian knight 


was buried in the green island of Uffnau, | 
which lies at the extremity of the Lake | 

i | a 
warmest and most disinterested love of 


of Zurich, almost within the shadow of 
the lofty Alps. That knight was Ulrich 
von Hutten, who died at the early age of 
thirty-six, forsaken by his friends, perse- 
cuted, destitute; but who, in the course 
f his short and brilliant career, did more 
than any man of his time, with the single 
exception of Luther, to liberate Germany 
trom the tyranny of the Papal yoke. 
ilso took a prominent part in forwarding 
the eause of classical 
emancipating the world of mind from the 
iron bondage in which it had for ages been 
rless sub- 


All this 


hound by the false teaching and 


tleties of the scholastic syster 


did, in spite of poverty, persecution, | 
and disease, by the power of his eloquent | 
nd spirit-stirring writings, which, in a | 


literary point of view, are honorable to the 
age in which they appeared ; which pro- 
produced an unparalleled effect upon the 


German mind, and which, even at the | 


present day, are deeply interesting, not 


only as exhibiting noble and liberal views | 


of polities and religion far in advance of 
their age, and as containing the most cut- 


ting and effective satires that have ever | 


been penned against the vices and corrup- | 
| men of that age, we are always obliged to 
admire his zeal for truth, his profound de- 
testation of hypocrisy. and his ardent love 
for liberty and for his native country. 
Ulrich von Hitten was born on the 21st 
| of April, 1488, at the family Chateau of 


tions of the monastic system and of the 
court of Rome, but also as_ presenting 
the most vivid and faithful pictures of the 
age in which they appeared, in its varied 
forms of life and action. 

As the very name of Ulrich von Hutten 
s far less generally known in this country 
than it deserves to be, and as his works 
but little read, we propose, in the 
present article, to present our readers 


are 


with a sketeh of his life, and a brief ac- | 


count of some of his most celebrated writ- 
The subject is one of great interest, 
for few historical characters exhibit more 
originality than that of Hutten. One of 


Ings, 


| action. 


He | 


learning, and in | 


| many. 
| classies, treatises on a variety of subjects, 


| Steckelberg in 
| tenth century his ancestors had borne an 


the representative men of his age and na- 


noblest features. Born at a crisis wher 
the European mind, stirred to its founda- 
tions, was straining after a freer and no- 
bler life, but a life as yet imperfectly con- 
ceived and comprehended, he became one 
of the most energetic exponents of the 
wants and aspirations of his time, and one 
of the most powerful agents in giving 


| these aspirations a definite form, and re- 


moving the obstacles that prevented their 
fulfillment. A worthy fellow-worker with 
Luther, he seconded him in all his efforts 
for religious freedom; inspired with the 


liberty, he was, throughout life, her most 


' eloquent defender, and at last died a 


martyr in her cause. Seldom, indeed, has 
she had a nobler champion; he offered 
her no mere lip-homage, but acts, and 
those burning words that rouse others to 
His exertions were unceasing, 
his activity of thought prodigious, and his 
productiveness no less remarkable. Dur- 
ing his short life he composed not fewer 
than fifty separate works, one of which 
still ranks as the national satire of Ger- 
Among them are editions of the 


many of them poetical, orations, and let- 
ters. Most of them, however, are satires. 
Satire and invective were, indeed, at that 
time the prevalent modes of writing in 


| Germany, as a glance at the literature of 


the age will show, and Hutten was led to 
adopt them, both by the force of cireum- 
stances, and by the character of his ge- 
nius. He pursued them with his usual 
impetuosity and ardor, and is often to 
blame for his violence and want of delica- 
cy; but, in spite of these faults, which, 
indeed, deform the writings of the greatest 


Franconia. From the 


honorable name in council and in war, and 


| held a high place among that Franconian 


nobility which was regarded as the most 
perfect type of German chivalry. UI- 
rich’s birthplace was one of those feudal 
residences of which he has left us the fol- 
lowing vivid description : 
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Our chateaux are constructed not for pleas- 
ure, but security. All is sacrificed to the ne- 
cessity of defense. They are inclosed within 
ramparts and ditches; guard-rooms and stables 
usurp the place of apartments. Everywhere 
the smell of powder, of horses, of cattle, the 
nvise of dogs and oxen; and, upon the skirts 
of the great forests that surround us, the howl- 
ing of wolves. Perpetual agitation; constant 
coming and going; while our gates, open to all, 
frequently admit cut-throats, assassins, and 
thieves. Each day brings a new anxiety. If 
we maintain our independence, we run the 
risk of being crushed by two powerful enemies ; 
if we put ourselves under the protection of 
some prince, we are forced to espouse all his 
quarrels, We cannot sally forth without an 
escort. To go to the chase, to pay a visit to a 
neighbor, we must put casque on head and cui- 
rass on breast. Always, everywhere war. 

Some from the Chateau of 
Steckelberg stood the Abbey of Fulda, an 


ancient monastic institution founded under 


leagues 


the auspices of Charlemagne in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Its school was 
famous; and to it Ulrich was sent when 
eleven years of age. Ile was the eldest 
of four children, but being of feeble con- 
stitution and delicate frame, his parents 
imagined that he would find the Chureh 
an easier road to preferment than the ar- 
my. At Fulda Hutten applied himself, 
with characteristic ardor, especially to the 
study of the classical tongues; but for a 


monastic life he showed no voeation, and 
was encouraged in his dislike to it by his 
fellow-pupil Crotus Rubianus, and by 
Ethelwolf von Stein, who proved a pow- 


All the 


sentations of the latter, however, to the 


erful and steady friend. repre- 
Hutter were ineffectual ; for 
Fulda had 


splendid abilities of the youthful studént, 


parents of 


the abbot of discovered the 
and wished to enlist them in the service 
of the Church. The that 


impossible te submit to the 


result was, 
finding it 
wishes of his parents and the abbot, Hut- 
ten fled l’ulda, and, at the age of 


sixteen, threw himself upon the world to 


from 


fight the great battle of life. For a long 


time after this period he was dead to his 
family, his father taking no notice of him, 
and contributing nothing to his support, 
On leaving the Abbey of Fulda Hutten 
repaired to Erfurth, and afterward to Co- 


where his friend Crotus Rubianus 


iOUie, 


soon joined him. Cologne was the most 


ancient and distinguished of the German 


iniversities ; but scholasticism still reign- 


ed there in full vigor, and the seienee of 


dialectics was made the first object of 
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Hlutten’s studies. He soon, however, 
tired of the fruitless subtleties and logical 
quibbles of the schoolmen, and betook him- 
self to the more congenial study of the 
classics. He was the assiduous and fa- 
vorite pupil of Ragius Esticampius, who, 
in the face of the old system, taught with 
the greatest success the new science of 
The 
time was fast approaching when the hu- 
man mind was to emancipate itself from 
the fetters of scholasticism; and, as a 
preparation for the coming struggle for 
freedom and progress, the models of clas- 


the ancient languages and literature. 


sie antiquity were eagerly studied. <A 
great literary movement had been gradu- 
ally developing itself in Germany from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
In 1503 a society was formed on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, under the name ot 
* Sodalitas Litteraria Rhenana,” and met 
with great encouragement from the foster- 
ing patronage of the princes of the Palati- 
nate. Its members did much to forward 
the good cause; but the old system was 
not to be overthrown without a struggle, 
and in Germany the universities proved 
themselves the most strenuous supporters 
of the cause of ignorance, and the most 
bitter persecutors of the partisans of the 
new teaching. Like the accusers of Soc- 
rates, like the upholders of all ancient 
abuses, the theologians of Cologne brought 
against Ragius the accusation of being an 
innovator, and a corrupter of youth, and 
expelled him from their university ; upon 
which he betook himself to Frankfort, 
where the Margrave of Brandenberg was 
about to found a university, and there he 
was speedily followed by Hutten, who was 
received as one of the earliest masters, 
reception by his first poem 
to 1514 Hutten only ap- 
pears at He 
have traveled extensively in order to add 
to his knowledge, visiting Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Vienna, and many other parts of the 
During these travels. 


and repaid his 
1506 
long intervals. 


From 
seems to 


north of Europe. 
undertaken almost without resources, he 


suffered much distress and 


On the Baltic he was exposed 


frequently 
hardship. 
to the fury of a terrible tempest, and in 
Pomerania he was plundered of his bag- 
gage. Occasionally, however, the charms 
of his conversation procured him a flatter- 
ing reception, as at Olmutz, where the 
bishop, after having hospitably entertained 


him for several days, gave him at his de 
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parture a horse and a purse of gold. In 
1512 find him at Pavia, where the 
French were besieged by the Swiss. 


we 


sojourn there was a succession of mishaps. 
He had a quarrel with some of the soldiers 
of the garrison, and was regularly besieg- 
ed by them in his lodgings. He gave 
himself up for lost, and, in order to die as 
became a poet, composed his own epitaph, 
which is very beautiful. The town, how- 
ever, was at length taken by the Swiss, 
ind Ulrich thought his troubles and dan- 
gers over; but his captors, pretending to 
take him for a German in the service of 
france, maltreated and plundered him, so 
that he was glad to escape with life from 
their hands. He found a refuge at Bo- 
logna, but here his resources entirely 
friled, and he was obliged to enlist as a 
private soldier in the army of the Emper- 
or Maximilian. 

On his return to Germany, his friend 


Iithelwolf von Stein recommended him to 
i 


the archbishop of Mayence, who received 

nd treated him as a friend, and in his 
honor he composed one of his most ele- 
rant Latin poems, which he was only per- 
led to publish at the instance of his 
patron. THis dislike to its publication is 
thus accounted for by himself: 


Sula 


You are acquainted with the ideas and man- 
rs of the German nobles; one would take 
them for centaurs rather than for knights. If 
1 young man applies himself to study, they 
ut the finger of scorn at him as a degener- 
heing, a disgrace to his family and to no- 

ty. Thus many who were on the high road 

to learning have turned back, and bowed the 
neck to the yoke of prejudice. Are not we 
ndemned each day to hear these centaurs 
ist that they are the pillars of the country, 

it in them alone is true nobility, and that 
they alone are fit for great enterprises both in 


peace and war? 


This expression of Hutten’s sense of 
the degradation of the German nobility is 
often repeated in his writings, where he 
reproaches them with coarseness, drunken- 
ness, and contempt for the arts and sci- 
ences; and one of his designs was to 
combat and destroy that prejudice which 
considered the cultivation of letters a 
mark of base birth. Yet with all his ap- 
preciation of the silly and narrow preju- 
dices of the German nobles, Hutten him- 
self was sufficiently proud of his own high 
birth, which he shows with great naiveté 
in a letter to his friend Piscator, request- 
ing him to choose a wife forhim. ‘ Give 
me a wife,” he says, “ young, handsome, 


His | 


well-educated, gay, virtuous, patient, and 
possessed of a moderate fortune. 1 do not 
look for riches; and as to birth, she will 
always be sufficiently noble if she is the 
wife of Hutten.” 

Hutten was now about to commence his 
work, for which he possessed every requi- 
site; for not only was he an admirable 
scholar and elegant poet, but his travels 
| had given him the great gift of experience. 

He had examined the world close at hand, 
| and knew its passions, its needs, its vices, 
| its aspirations. He knew that it was in 
| a state of agitation, only waiting for an 

impulse to direct it. He had himself suf- 
fered much, and could appeal to all who 
suffered. He had visited Rome, and 
| studied there the secret corruptions of the 

Roman tyranny, and knew how to strike 
'at its heart; and the spirit of liberty, 
| strong from his boyhood, had been con- 
firmed, enlarged, and purified by medita- 
tion and labor. In Hiutten was 
short and slight, and his frame was bent 
by early hardships and disease; but his 


person 


face was animated, and his eyes brilliant 
and piercing. His personal character was 
| very amiable, without haughtiness, and full 
| of readiness to oblige women and children, 
and even the humblest of men; while his 
conversation was instructive and spark- 
ling, and abounded in sallies of wit. Such 
was Ulrich von Hutten, when a tragical 
| event plunged him at once into the public 
strifes of the time, in which the remain- 
der of his life was destined to be spent. 
That event was the cowardly assassin- 
ation of his cousin, the youthful Jean von 
Hutten, (esteemed the flower of Franconi- 
| an chivalry,) by the duke of Wurtemberg. 
| This crime was the blacker, as, in the 
| peasant war, the Huttens had brought to 
the duke’s assistance the Franconian 
| knighthood, and thus secured to him the 
victory. Jean was the intimate friend 
and favorite of the duke, until the latter 
conceived a guilty passion for the hand- 
| some wife of the young knight; to gratify 
| which he invited him to a hunting party, 
and, in a retired part of the forest, killed 
him with his own hand. Universal indig- 
nation was excited by this cowardly mur- 
i der; but the duke believed himself above 
| vengeance, and lived publicly with the 
| widow of his victim. Ulrich von Hutten 
| was at this time (1515) residing at the 
| Castle of Ems; but when he learned the 
' crime he at once determined to pursue the 
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murderer, and hastened to reconcile him- 
self with his father previously to adopting 
He em- 
ployed letters, poems, orations to arouse 
Germany against the criminal. He di- 
rected against him five Latin harangues 
in terms full of eloquent indignation. He 
demanded of the princes of the land that 
justice should be done upon the guilty, 
and declared that if they refused the Hut- 
tens would not hesitate to right them- 
selves. In addition 
Hutten also published a dialogue entitled 
** Phalarismus,” which supposes the meet- 
ing of Phalaris and the duke of Wurtem- 
Phalaris 


the vengeance of the family. 


to these orations, 


burg in the infernal regions. 
rejoices to see a man his equal in cruelty, 
and gives him some good lessons in tyr- 
anny. ‘These writings created an immense 
sensation throughout Germany, and Ulrich 
found himself an important political char- 
Ife had, by the force of his elo- 
quence, made his private wrongs a national 


acter. 


affair; but the emperor for a long time 
hesitated to punish a sovereign prince, and 
it was not until 1519 that vengeance over- 
took the duke. He was then put to the 
ban of the empire, and driven from his 
dominions by an army commanded by 
which Ulrich 

This affair 
mind of 


Franz von Sickingen, and in 
had the pleasure of serving. 
had a great influence the 


ILutten; it gave him a deep insight into 


upon 


the politics of Germany, which he had 
studied from all points, in order to assist 
him in obtaining justice upon the murderer 
of his cousin. 

But the struggle in which Hutten earn- 
ed his greenest laurels was that waged 
between the Humanists, as the supporters 
of classical learning were ealled, and the 
Scholastics, or supporters of the old sys- 
tem. This contest, long impending, was 
at length called into action almost by an 
accident. Jean Reuchlin, the most learned 
man in Germany, who had published a Latin 
dictionary and a Greek grammar, who first 
in Germany possessed a complete copy of 
Homer, and first among the learned men of 
KMurope attained 
with the 


a profound acquaintance 
Hebrew language and literature, 
man destined to bring this great 
struggle to \ converted Jew, 
named Pfetferkorn, had published a book in 


which he accused his former co-religion- 


was the 


its Crisis. 


ists of adoring the sun and moon, and of 
outraging Christ in the most disgraceful 


manner. This work was welcomed by 





| the theologians of Cologne, and especially 
by Hochstraten, prior of the Dominicans, 
and inquisitor for the three ecclesiastical 
electorates. They insisted that all Jew- 
| ish books, excepting the Bible, were dan- 
| gerous and heretical, and demanded from 
the emperor that they should be burned. 
The emperor remitted the matter to the 
archbishop of Mayence, and he naturally 
consulted Reuchlin, as the best authority 
upon the subject. Reuchlin decided 
favor of the Hebrew books; but his me- 
| morial, intended only for the eyes of the 


in 


archbishop, was by some means communi- 
cated to Pfefferkorn and the theologians 
| of Cologne, whose fanaticism was roused 
to the highest pitch by the moderation of 


Reuchlin’s memorial. 
with the utmost vehemence in print, to 
They 
retorted, and he wrote a second answer. 
| He was then summoned betore the Inqui- 
| sition, and a variety of procedure took 


They assailed him 


which he made a crushing reply. 


| place, which resulted in the whole matter 
| being referred to the Pope, who remitted 

it, with full powers, to the bishop of Spires, 
| who decided in Reuchlin, and 
| found his opponents liable in the expenses 
In spite of this, the theolo- 


favor of 


| of the suit. 
| gians of Cologne and of the University of 
| Paris burned the writings of Reuchlin; 
jand Hochstraten started for Italy, with 
ha numerous retinue and good store of 
| money, in order to influence the infallible 
court of Rome. 

This controversy called forth a host of 
publications on each side of the question ; 
and of these by far the most effective was 
the ‘ Mpistole Virorum,” 
which inflicted the most deadly blow that 


Obscurorum 


had ever been dealt against scholasticisin, 
the monastic system, and the Papacy, and 
| which, in the of 
writer, “gave the victory to Reuchlin 
the Luthe r 
lover the court of Rome.” 
Before 


words a distinguished 


over begging friars, and to 


rir 
Its construc- 


tion is very simple. the com- 


}mencement of the controversy Reuchlin 


had published a volume of letters from his 
correspondents ; and Ortunius, an adher- 
ent of Ilochstraten, and enemy of Reuch- 
lin, is in like manner supposed to print a 


| volume of epistles addressed to him by his 


friends. The title of Reuchlin’s volume is, 
* pistol Ilustriaum Virorum ad Reuelili- 
num, Virum nostra tatis Doctissimum ;” 
and Ortunius, in ridicule of this somewhat 


| pompous title, is supposed toentitle his work 
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‘ Epistole Obscurorum Vivorum ad Ortu- 
nium.” The foes of Reuchlin and of clas- 
sical learning are thus made to represent 
themselves. Most of the letters appear to 
be written by monks and theologians, and 
a few by medical men and priests. To 
give greater color and probability to the 


work, these are written in bad Latin, the 
usual medium of communication employed 
by the monks; and the very phrases and 


idioms familiar to these supporters of 


scholasticism are most happily introduced. 
These letters display, with the utmost ap- 
parent simplicity and candor, the secret 


history of the mendicant orders, their 


vices, indolence, ignorance, their plots | 


against Reuchlin and the Humanists, and 
their hatred of al! serious and useful in- 
struction. They are made, as it were, to 
disseet and condemn themselves ; to tear 
the vail from their own follies and vices. 
The satire is most savage and bitter ; no 


It 


struck hard, but it struck home, and never 


juarter is given, no mercy shown. 


did ridicule more effectually contribute to 
the service of truth. Such is the appar- 
ent seriousness of this the national satire 
of Germany, that several, even of those 
against whom it was directed, were de- 
ceived by it; so much so that a prior of a 
Dominican convent in Brabant bought a 
number of copies, in order to present to 
it had 


his friends, 


believing that been 
written in praise of his order. 

‘The monks of Germany were filled with 
indignation against the epistles and their 
iuthors, and applied to the pope for a bull 
ordaining the burning both of the satire 
ind the satirists, when they should be 
found, for the work originally was pub- 
lished anonymously. 
that Hutten is the author of by far the 


vreater portion; but some of the letters | 
| 
| ment of religion was deeply wounded, and 


ippear to have been written by his friends, 
(rotus Rubianus and Herman Burchius. 
The first volume of the “ Epistole Obscu- 


rorum Virorum” appeared in 1516; and 


another able work, arising out of the same | 
opportunity of signalizing his personal 


controversy, Written before the * I pisto- 
le Obseurorum Virorum,” 
lished until 1519, is the * Triumphus Ca- 
Hutten celebrates in 


pinonis,” in which 


eloquent verse the triumph of Reuchlin | 


over lis accusers, 

Ilutten’s extraordinary 
not appreciated by his own family. 
considered one of the most popular poets 
and learned men of the day as a disgrace to 


abilities were 


their nobility. Three courses enly were 
| open to him without, in their eyes, soiling 
his nobility. For one of these—war—his 
delicate frame unfitted him ; for another— 
the Church—he had early shown an insu- 
perabie dislike ; the third alone—the law— 
remained open. Doctors of law often be- 
came the councilors and agents of princes, 
and it was decided by the friends of Hut- 
ten that he should again repair to Italy, 
| in order to obtain that legal diploma which 

even a noble Franconian might bear with- 
| out detracting from his dignity. He de- 
| parted unwillingly ; but, in deference to 
the wishes of his friends, applied himself 
to legal studies with conscientious ardor. 
But in vain he tried to take an interest in 
that subtle and perplexing science; and 
he 


| 


in some of his subsequent works 
speaks in strong terms of reprobation and 
dislike of the civilians, and the expense 
and complication of the system which they 
had substituted for the old laws and cus- 
toms of Germany. 

During this visit to Italy Hutten wit- 
nessed, with strong indignation, the vices 
and corruption of the papal court. Al- 
most all the great men who have seen 
papal Rome during the period of its 
grandeur, have, however, felt and _ re- 
corded the same impression; few more 
strongly than Petrarch. Boccaccio, Lu- 
ther, Hutten, Montaigne, Rabelais, were 
all disgusted with the vice, venality, and 





There is no doubt | 


but not pub- | 


They 


luxury which they witnessed. At this 
period, under Leo X., assassination, the 


| most shameful vices, debauchery of every 


kind, and unbridled luxury, were rife in 
Rome; in every relation of public and 


| private life, idleness, ignorance, and bad 


faith were commonly practised; every- 
thing could be bought, even pardon for the 
most infamous crimes. Hiutten’s senti- 
his anger strongly excited, and he returned 
to Germany a determined foe of the Ro- 
man see. 

During this journey to Italy he had an 


bravery and skill in the use of the sword. 
One day, while on the road to Viterbo, he 
heard five Frenchmen ridiculing Maximil- 
ian, the German emperor, and interfered 
to defend him. The diseussion became 
warm; words led to blows; swords were 
drawn, and the five Frenchmen at once 
threw upon Hutten. He, 
nothing daunted, received them gallantly, 


themselves 
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setting his back against a wall to prevent 
his being surrounded, and succeeded, af- 


ter a severe conflict, in killing one of their | 
| ten’s decisive attack against Rome was 


number, and patting the rest to flight. He 
was finally obliged to leave Italy without 
the title of doctor of laws; but, instead 
of this, the Emperor Maximilian, who had 
heard of his adventures, and of his gallant 


defense of the imperial honor, made him a 


knight, and also conferred upon him the 
title of imperial poet and orator; and, in 
April, 1517, the laurel crown was placed 
upon his brows by the beautiful Con- 
stance, the daughter of Pentinger, called 
the Pearl of Augsburg. ‘The diploma, 
conferring the title of imperial poet and 
orator, is still preserved, and from this 
time Hutten takes the title of “* Poeta et 
Orator,” and is represented on the front- 
ispiece of his works in complete armor, 
and with his brows girt with laurel. At 
a later period, when he had commenced 
his attacks upon Rome, his portraits repre- 
sent him with his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword, which is half drawn from its sheath. 

The honors conferred upon Hutten by 
the emperor, produced a complete recon- 
ciliation between him and his father, and 
Ilutten became for some time a resident at 
the Chateau of Steckelberg. While there, 
he discovered, in the library of the Abbey 
of Fulda, a manuscript treatise of Lauren- 
tius Valla upon the pretended donation of 
Constantine to the Roman see. The au- 
thor had, in the preceding century, been 
condemned as a heretic, and his book burn- 
ed. It refutes, with great eloquence and 
learning, the pretended donation, and Hut- 
ten judged that he could not better open 
the campaign against Rome than by its 
publication. It was printed at the Cha- 
teau of Steckelberg; and Hutten, with 
characteristic audacity, prefixed to it a 
dedication to Leo X. This work, as we 
learn from himself, produced a profound 
impression upon the mind of Luther, and 
had a great influence in inducing him to 
break entirely with the court of Rome. 

I have in my hands, he writes to a friend, 
the Donation of Constantine refuted by Lau- 
rentius Valla, edited by Hutten. Good God! 
what ignorance or what perversity in that 
court of Rome! And how must we wonder at 
the designs of God, who has permitted that 
falsehood so impudent, gross, and impure should 
prevail during ages, and should be even re- 
1in the decretals, and among the articles 
that nothing might be 


ceive 
a 7 } 
of faith, 
monstrous of m 
that I scarcely any longer doubt that 


wanting to the 


most ynstrosities, I am so ag- 


itated 


| he must encounter ; 
| truth and freedom he was prepared to dare 





| . wer ane 
| the pope is truly Antichrist. All agrees: what 
| he does, what he says, and what he ordains, 


It may be observed, however, that Hut- 


made several years before Luther took any 
determined step against the pope ; and it is 
worthy of note how the writings of Hut- 
ten influenced a genius as original and fear- 
less, but more large and genial than his own. 

The year 1519 was one of the busiest 
in Ulrich’s life. In that year he published 
his terrible philippie against the duke of 
Wurtemburg, joined the army that was to 
chase him from his dominions, edited an 
edition of the works of Livy, fulminated 


| against Rome and her legates three dia- 
' logues, full of energy, eloquence, and sar- 


casm, and dedicated to Ferdinand, brother 
of the Emperor Charles V., a work upon 


| the quarrel between the Emperor Heury 


IV. and Pope Gregory VII., which, like 
the treatise of Laurentius Valla, he had 
discovered in the library of the Abbey of 
Fulda. At the same time he maintained 
a correspondence with the most distin- 
guished men of his time, many of whom ex- 
horted him to continue his efforts against 
the corruptions and exactions of Rome. 
The moment appeared favorable. ‘The 
powerful archbishop of Mayence was his 
protector and friend. 
him that Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother, 
held him in the highest esteem. Sickin- 
gen, the representative of German chiv- 


Erasmus assured 


alry, offered his services; while the em- 
peror himself was on bad terms with the 
pope, who, in the contest for the German 
empire, had favored the claims of his rival, 
Francis I. Hutten did not long hesitate, 
but with the war-ery, “ Jacta est alea,” 
(The die is casi,) which afterward became 
his motto, threw himself into the van of 
the conflict, and prepared to deal an ef- 
fective blow against Rome. At the same 
time he was well aware of the dangers 
but in the cause of 


them all. But in order to spare his fam- 


; ily from the persecutions which menaced 


him, he desired his parents to cease all 
communication with him; and when, on 
his father’s death, the succession to the 
fumily estates opened to him, he gave 
them up to his younger brothers. ‘The 
latter part of his life is complete self-ab- 
negation, 

The blow which Hutten meditated, fell 
heavily, when he published his “ Trias 
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Romana,” which was first written in Latin, 
and afterward translated into German. 
This terrible wound still rankles in the 
side of Rome. The satire represents in 
the most lively and truthful manner her 
enormous corruptions, the intolerable ex- 
actions and insults to which she had sub- 
jected Germany, and the necessity of a 
complete and violent revolution. Who- 
ever would know to what lengths the 
papacy dared to proceed in the days of 
our fathers, should read this book. It is 
in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
speakers are Hutten himself and his friend 
Khrenhold, to whom Iutten recounts 
what he has been told of the court of 
Rome by a traveler named Vadiscus. 
These recitals take the form of triads, fre- 
quently interrupted by the exclamations 
and reflections of the two friends. Our 
limits will only permit us to give a very 
short specimen, which may, however, af- 
ford some idea of the character of the work : 


Three things maintain the renown of Rome: | 


the power of the pope, relics, and indulgences. 
Three things are brought from Rome by those 
who ro there: 
ach, an empty purse. ‘Three things are not to 
be found in Rome: conscience, religion, faith 
in an oath. At three things the Romans laugh: 
the probity of their ancestors, the papacy of 


st. Peter, the last judgment. Three things 


a bad conscience, a ruined stom- 


cils, and the unlawful pretensions of the 
popes, and thus to excite the emulation 
of the great seminaries of learning in his 
own time. Soon after the publication of 
these letters, the archbishop of Mayence 
received a papal brief, expressing grief 
and astonishment that such works had 
been suffered by him to be printed within 
his diocese, and almost under his own 
eyes; and further exhorting him to pun- 
ish the impudence of a certain Hutten, 
that his chastisement might prove a warn- 
ing and an example to others. Upon this, 
the archbishop demanded from Hutten a 
promise to write nothing further against 
the court of Rome, which was promptly 
refused, and he then forbade the reading 
of his works, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. 

Hutten, thus deprived of his hopes of 
finding in the archbishop a coadjutor in 
his great work, hastened to put himself 
in communication with Luther, whose en- 
ergetic character and language he ad- 
mired, and in whom he was now ready to 
recognize the chief of the Reformation. 
In 1519 he had offered him a safe asylum 


| with Sickingen; and in June, 1520, he 
| wrote to him, exhorting him to be of good 


abound in Rome: poison, antiquities, empty | 


Three things are completely a-wanting : 
simplicity, moderation, and loyalty. 
things are publicly sold by the Romans: Christ, 
ecclesiastical dignities, and women, 
things they have a horror: a general council, 
Church reformation, and the progress of en- 
lightenment. 


places. 


5 


created a vast 
principally 


The ** Trias Romana’ 
sensation in Germany, and 


Three | 


Of three | 


cheer, congratulating him on his work, 
and offering himself as a second to him in 
all his strifes. It was during this year 
that Luther burnt the pope’s bull, and 
published his “* Babylonish Captivity,” and 
** Appeal to the Christian Nobility of the 


German Nation for the Reformation of 


| the Church.” 


After this Hutten repaired to Brabant, 


where Ferdinand then held his court, in 


| expectation of the arrival of his brother, 


f popular opinion against the papal le- | 


gates in 1519 and 1520. “ By this pam- 
phlet,” says Cochlans, ‘* Hutten has made 
the name of the Romish court the most 
odious in Germany.” But, at the same 
time, it roused against its author the for. 
midable wrath of the papacy; but ere it 
burst upon his head he had gained a new 
several letters, written by the most fa- 
mous universities of Jsurope, as to the 
best means of putting an end to the schism 
then existing in the Church. His object 
in this publication was to show with what 
freedom and boldness the ancient univer- 
sities had written concerning the rights 
of the people, the emperor, general coun- 


contributed to produce the manifestation | Charles V., 


who a progress 
through his German dominions. But he 
soon saw that the emperor, though elected 
in spite of the opposition of the pope, had 
no intention of quarreling with him, as he 


was on 


| might prove useful in his contemplated de- 


signs upon Italy. Hutten therefore made 


' but a short stay at court, especially as he 


title to it, by the publication, in 1520, of | 
z | 
son or the dagger. 


was warned that the legate had deter- 
mined to have him removed either by poi- 
He first fled to May- 
ence, and afterward to Frankfort, where 
he learned that the pope had written to 
several princes, and in particular to the 
archbishop of Mayence, to seize him, and 
send him a prisoner to Rome — At Jength 
the legate re~uired the emperor to put 
Ilutten to the ban of the empire, and to 
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permit the agents of the Roman court to 
arrest his person wherever they might 
meet with him. On seeing the perils 
which thus menaced him, and the danger 
of lending him any assistance, many of 
Hutten’s friends forsook but he 


himself, far from being discouraged, ouly 


him ; 


became more resolute to deiend the truth. 
His steady friend, Franz vou Sickingen, 
the last representative of the old German 
chivalry, lion-heart and arm of iron, offered 
him, in his Chateau of Ebernbourgh, an 
impregnable defeuse against violence ; and 
thence, like Luther at Wart- 
burg, he continued to works that 
stirred th heart. 
letters to the archbishop of Mayence, to 
the Knight von Rotenhaim, aud 
In the last of these he 


afierward 
issue 

German Ife published 
to the em- 
peror Charles V. 
dwells with much strength and eloquence 
upon the insult offered to the imperial 
dignity by the pretensions of the pope to 
the 
chains to Rome 


right of arresting and carrying in 


a German knight, a mem- 
ber of which Charles was 
the head. 


the emperor, but its only effect was a 


of that body, 
Sickingen sent this letter to 
promise that Hutten should not be deliv- 
ered up to the papal emissaries without 
being brought to trial. 

Another letter was written by the re- 
former to the princes, nobles, and people 
of Germany ; but the most eloquent and 
important of the series is that addressed 
to Frederic of Saxony, the resolute pro- 
tector of Luther, in which the whole con- 
troversy between the Pope and the free 
nobles and people of Germany is placed 
in the clear light of justice and liberty. 
The whole letter is admirable; but we 
ean only give the concluding words : 

And now [ fly from cities, because I cannot 
abandon the truth; I live in solitude, because 
I cannot live free in j For the rest, I 
despise the dangers which threaten me; for I 
[ cannot en- 


society. 


can die, but I cannot be a slave. 
dure with patience the servitude of my country. 
But one day, perhaps, I shall sally forth from 
my retreat, I shall burst into the crowd, and 
cry to my fellow-citizens: ** Who will live and 
die with Hiitten for lil ‘ 


Luther, on sending this letter to Spala- 


tin, to the 
**Good God! what will be the end of all 


transmit to Kleetor, writes : 
these innovations! I begin to believe that 
the hitherto 
ovérthrown, contrary 


papacy, invineible, will be 
to all expectation, 
or else the last day approaches.” 

For along time ILutten believed that a 
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reformation in Church and state might be 
brought about in Germany through the 
instrumentality of the higher classes alone. 
But he now found that little dependence 
was to be placed on the great, who chiefly 
He there- 


fore determined to address himself to the 


studied their own selfish ends. 


German people, and, in 1520, published a 
German translation of his letter to the 
Eleetor of Saxony, and shortly afterward 
a poem, in German, having for title : 
“Complaint and Warning against the ex- 
cessive anti-Christian Power of the Pope, 
and against the Irreligion of the Religious 
orders. Written in verse by U. von H., 
Poet and Orator, for the Benefit of all 
Christendom, and especially of Germany, 
his Native Country. The die is cast. I 
have dared it.” This poem, full of noble 
thoughts, expressed in eloquent language, 
and in which the rhyme assisted to fix 
them in the memery of the reader, pro- 
duced a remarkable effect in Germany. 
The poorest bought it, the most ignorant 
could comprehend it; and new editious 
were called for almost every month. 

In this same year, 1520, so fertile in 
the life of Hutten, so important in th 
history of the Reformation, Hutten trans- 
lated into German several of his dialogues, 
and also his famous ** Trias Romana,” and 
published them with an affecting and man- 
ly dedication to Franz von Sickingen, his 
dear friend and steady protector. ‘The 
famous Diet of Worms, which soon after- 
ward took place, exercised a powerful 
influence upon the tide of events in Ger- 
many. It foreed what had hitherto been 
a peaceful movement, which promised to 
revolutionize Germany by the mere power 
of the word, into violent and warlike ac- 
tion. The emperor believed that the pope 
might be useful to him in his designs upon 
Italy, and therefore sacrificed to him, with- 
out a scruple, the cause of liberty and 
the hopes of the reformers. Luther was 
put to the ban of the empire as a member 
cut off from the Church of God, with all 
his friends, adherents, and protectors ; his 
writings were ordered to be burned, and 
that none of a similar sort might appear 
in future, a strict ¢ensorship was appointed 
over the printing-offices. The violence 
of this edict, however, defeated 
ends ; for, in spite of the flames and the 


its own 


censorship, the writings of Luther were 


everywhere spread abroad. A number of 


anonymous writers, too, appeared to de- 
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fend his cause, but Hutten signed his name 
to the violent diatribe which he fulminated 
against Alexander, the papal legate, whose 
activity and intrigues had been chiefly in- 
in procuring the Edict of 
Worms. During the sitting of the Diet 
he published four pamphlets, of which one, 
called * The Brigands,” discusses the im- 
portant question of the possibility of a 


strumental 


union between the nobles and the mass of | 
the people, seeing that there was nolonger | 


any hope from the emperor, and that the 
princes were indifferent, timid, or gained 
over by the pope. 

Charles V., after having sacrificed Lu- 
ther to the pope, in order to make an 
enemy the more to his political rival, 
Francis I., tried to enlist in his service 
the talents of Sickingen, and the energy 
and eloquence of Hutten ; and, with the 
view of gaining them over, sent his con- 
fessor, Glapion, to the Chateau of Ebern- 
bourgh. Of this man Hutten declares: 
* Never was there a greater hypocrite ; 
everything in him deceives—face, eyes, 
He accommo- 


mouth, speech, gestures. 
dates himself to all situations, and changes 
along with circumstances.” "This cunning 
embassador won over the two friends, 
probably by holding out to them the pros- 
pect of ultimately gaining the support of 
the emperor to their views. Sickingen 
raised an army of three thousand cavalry, 
and twelve thousand foot, intending to 
penetrate by a bold march into the heart 
of Franee ; but the Count of Nassau, who 
was general, insisted upon first besieging 
Meziéres. This was defended by the 
fumous Bayard, and then the two model 
knights of Germany and France found 
themselves opposed. The result was, that 
the imperialists were repulsed and obliged 
to retire, and Sickingen, besides his other 


/and his own personal safety. 


losses, lost the hope of attaching the em- | 


peror by gratitude for his services. 

Soon after this, Sickingen and Hutten, 
at the head of the knights of the Rhine, 
commenced the war against the priests ; 
and, to further the cause of the confeder- 
ates, Hutten again took up his powerful 
pen, and again assailed the pride, avarice, 
indolence, and grinding exactions of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. The cam- 
paign of this, the first war of the Reforma- 
uon, opened by an attack against the bishop 
of Tréves. Sickingen, however, was de- 
feated by the bishop and his allies, the 
chateaux of his friends and adherents suc- 


cessively taken and destroyed; and he 
himself, hotly pursued, separated from 
Hlutten, shut himself up in his Chateau of 
Landsfelt, determined to fight to the last, 
and there he found a soldier’s death among 
the ruins of his castle. 

Hutten now found himself compelled to 
fly from Germany, and seek a refuge in 
Switzerland. [Entirely devoid of resources, 
by means of his generous abandonment of 
his patrimony, driven from his native 
country, and with no secure asylum, he 
yet refused to accept a pension of four 
hundred crowns, offered to him by Francis 
]., with the right of choosing his own place 
of residence. He could not bear, even in 
his deep poverty and distress, to be a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of the great enemy of 
the German emperor. At the town of 
Basle Huitten was well received. The 
members of the town council, and the 
whole population, pressed around the fa- 
mous but unhappy fugitive. His old friend, 
Erasmus, alone stood aloof from him, as 
he always did from misfortune and danger, 
and entreated him not to call upon him un- 
less he had an absolute necessity for see- 
ing him. Pity that this great literary 
genius should have had the heart ofa selfish 
coward. Basle was not, however, to fur- 
nish a calm retreat to the persecuted re- 
former. The bishop loudly demanded that 
he should be driven away, and the senate, 
not daring to resist, entreated Hiutten to 
leave them for the sake of the public peace 
He sub- 
mitted, and removed to Mulhausen, where 
the magistrates and citizens had been for 
some time consulting as to the propriety 
of establishing the Reformed worship ; and 
there, on the 12th March, 1523, he had 
the satisfaction of assisting at the solemn 
suppression of the Romish ritual. At 
Mulhausen Hutten enjoyed for a time 
much sympathy and kindness, which 
soothed the bitterness of his patriotic re- 
grets, and made him forget the uncertainty 
of his position, and the pains of the malady 
which was sapping his strength. But here 
he was struck by a barbed arrow from the 
quiver of a former friend, for he received 
a letter from Erasmus full of insulting 
speeches and perfidious attacks upon the 
principal reformers. This cowardly as- 
sault awakened all his indignation, and 


| he replied in a violent pamphlet, in which 


he lashed the compromising, easy con- 
science of the man who wished at once to 
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ae) 


preserve his private life in peace, and to 


send war in the world by his writings. 
But the exile was not long to enjoy a 
quiet haven. <A the 
Reformation, excited by the priests, took 
place at Hutten found 
himself once more compelled to seek a new 
refuge. This he found at Zurich, beside 
the great Swiss reformer, Zwingle, who 
writes of him to his friend Pirck- 


reaction against 


Mulhausen, and 


thus 
heimer : 
Is this your terrible Hutten, that destroyer, 


that conqueror! He who comforts himself with 
such humility and sweetness toward his friends, 


How 


has 


toward children, and the poorest of men! 
can we believe that a mouth so amiable 


raised such a tempest? 


But the strength of this indomitable and 
hardly-tried man was fast failing him. On 
the 12th May, 1524, he writes to his friend 
Eoban Hess: 


Will not fate at length cease so cruelly to 
My only consolation is that I have 
Germany, 


me an 


pursue me ? 


courage equal to my misfortunes. 
can no afford 
asylum: a voluntary flight has brought me into 
Switzerland, and will perhaps conduct 
further still, I hope that God will one day 
unite the friends of the truth, now dispersed 
over the world, and will humble our enemies. 


she is, more 


1 
alien as 


me 


Perhaps this good hope was present 
with the hero to the end, and soothed the 
bitte 
from his native country, and from all he 


ness of a death among strangers, far 


ved and cherished. 

Zwingle had sent Hutten to the island 
of Uffnau, on the Lake of Zurich, that he 
might have the benefit of the attendance 
of the clergyman, who was skilled in 
medicine; and there he died on the 29th 
of August, 1542, at the early age of thirty- 


No 


of one of 


six, and there his remains repose. 
the 


the noblest champions ever raised up to 


monument marks grave 


defend the civil and religious liberties of 


mankind ; and by a strange eaprice of 
destiny, the burial-place of the deadliest 
foe of monastic establishments now belongs 
to the convent of Einsiedeln. Lamenta- 
tions over the melancholy and premature 
death of Hutten were not wanting. Crotus 
Rubianus and Melancthon paid their trib- 
ite of praise and of regret, and his friend, 

ban Hess, in a few simple words, has 
summed up his character and celebrated 
his virtues: 

“No one was a greater enemy of the 
wicked ; no one a greater friend of the 
good.” 
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| called “ light literature.” 


LITERATURE—MORALS—RELIGION. 
TINH Ee term literature is one of wide sig- 

nification. In general it is defined 
to be learning. In German or French, it 
means the whole of what has been written. 
Literature has been divided into what is 
denominated ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern. ‘The first terminates with the 
tirement of science into the monasteries 
and convents in the sixth century. ‘The 
medieval begins with the downfall of the 


re- 


Roman empire, and the commencement of 
civilization in the various European na- 
tions without the support of ancient class- 
ical eivilization. Modern literature took 
its rise in the fifteenth century, when the 
study of the classics was renewed, and 
learning revived in Europe. ‘These are 
the 
everything pertaining to letters during t 

But there are 
subordinate divisions confining the term 


great general divisions, embraci 


periods above mentioned. 


to more specific designations, such, for 
instance, as polite or elegant literature, 
theological literature, medical literature, 
forensic literature, dramatic literature, ete.. 
embracing all that has been written on 
these departments of study. Our readers 
are aware that this is but a rough, unper- 


fect outline of what is included in this 


| tern; but yet we trust they will agree 


with us, that it is sufficiently definite to 
answer the purpose of our present writing 
which is to bring into view some of the 
literature of the present day. They will 
see, if this be a correct definition as far as 
it goes, that a vast amount of the litera- 
ture of the present day, in consequence of 
not falling under any of the divisions we 
have given, must be without a name, a 
kind of nondescript, which the literary his- 
torian has not yet been fully able to dig- 
nify with a title sufficiently indicative of 
its character. [Efforts have been made to 
give this nameless child of the nineteenth 
century a baptism; but on account of its 
nature, no 


and inconvertible 


sponsors have been found ; and abandon- 


heathenish 


ing the attempt, it has been permitted to 
run at large uncovenanted, and called by 
whatever nicknames persons of various 
tastes have seen proper to bestow upon 
All of 


regarded as 
The first of the eat- 


the vagrant. these names, how- 


ever, have been more cr 
less disrespectful. 
category which we shall notice, is that 


This name has 
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been given to that class of books and 
serials having little or no basis in facts, 
and dealing genérally in subjects of the 
most light and trivial importance ; pro- 
ductions in which imagination is suffered 
to run riot, where the real is entirely lost 
sight of, and the unreal and unsubstantial 
constitute almost the whole staple. The 
productions of this class are legion, and 
within the last fourteen years have come 
up over the land thick and destructive as 
the locusts of Egypt. 


of our rural districts, into the parlors of 
the rick and the middle class, as well the 
inore humble abodes of the poor, destroy- 
ing whatever of native freshness and 
beauty in the human heart they come in 
contact with. 
principles, and virtuous ennobling senti- 


inents, this kind of literature implants a | 
driveling, sickly sentimentality, creating | 
i mental disease which affects the judg- 


ment and the heart in the same way that 
the jaundice does the eyes, giving every 
object a false hue. Standing at the head 
of this literature, we notice the works of 
Bulwer, Sue, Dickens, and others. We 
mention these authors because they are 
foreigners, and their literature being im- 
ported, is on that very account more ea- 
gerly sought for than any of our home 


productions, however meritorious. It mat- 


ters not what may be the moral character | 
| oring, by the holding of meetings and the 


if these light liferateurs, or how much of 
discord and infidelity may exist in their 
own homes, of which they are the cause ; 
sv long as they can describe in such glow- 
ing language the joys of pure unwedded 
love, and the sweets of connubial bliss, 
they are the very archangels of the heaven 
of our people, and everything they say is 
oracular, settling all questions of morals, 
social life, and religion with a confirma- 
tion “ strong as proofs of holy writ.” 
When professors of religion can be 
found upon whom this literature has taken 
so deep a hold that they can stay away 
from chureh to read * Earnest Maltrav- 
ers” * Varieties in English Life,” ‘“ The 
Mysteries of Paris,” “ The Wandering 
Jew,” “ Bleak House,” “ Little Dorrit.” 
ete., we need no further evidence of its 
power and influence. Our readers need 
not think, however sincere our desire, that 
we entertain the slightest hope of being 
able to write down this kind of literature. 
A taste for it is too strongly and securely 


These productions | 
lave found their way into the farm-houses | 
| assumption that the licentiousness of the 
| stage is a thing of the past, and does not 


Displacing sound, correct | 


enthroned in the affections of the great 
mass of the reading public to justify a 
single hope on our part to eradicate it, 
however well meant the endeavor. The 
labor is as fruitless as that recently put 
forth to write down theaters ; for, notwith- 
standing there is, according to universal 


| testimony, in the indefensible licentious- 


ness of the stage, foundation for all the 


| aversion which the religious portion of the 
| community feel for it, yet it is a fact that 


these places of resort are nightly crowded. 


It is well known how ridiculous is the 


belong to the dramatic literature of the 
present, where prostitutes are being re- 


| presented on two out of every three stages, 


when we see that it is becoming more and 


| more an essential part of every new play, 


and that those plays are most valued 
by the profession which contain the most 
indelicacy or downright filth. The first 
character which every aspirant to the 
highest honor on the American stage of 


| late years has endeavored to represent, is 
| that of Camille, an unfortunate woman, 
| whose only redeeming trait was the suf- 
| ferings brought upon herself by her con- 
| duct; and the actress whose success has 


been the most marked, has been the one 
who represented this unhappy creature to 


| the very life. 


Equally fruitless is the task of endeav- 


| publication of tracts on the observance of 
the Sabbath, setting forth its various modes 

| of desecration, to arrest this enormous evil. 

| The very effort to prevent it seems but to 


have sharpened the appetites of Sabbath- 
breakers to an unwonted degree ; and now 
the saloons and pleasure-gardens in city 
and country are more than ever thronged 
with Sabbath visitors, while grand musica] 
festivals are held and theaters are opened 
for the Sabbath-breaking crowds. We re- 
peat it, we have no hope of arresting these 
evils, so threatening to the morals and 
happiness of the community, and sub- 
versive of our religious sentiments and 
habits as a people, by any pen denuncia- 
tions. The “carnal mind” is too lawless 
in its nature and too restless in its desires 
to be curbed by such homilies. 

It may be asked, Is the case hopeless ? 
Is it impossible that any reformation can 
be effected? Did we think so, we should 
hardly have engaged in the fruitless task 
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of writing this article. While we have 


no faith in either suppressing these evils | 


by writing or preaching against them, yet 
we believe that a reformation is not im- 
possible. 
our reach, which, if properly applied, will 
effect the desired object. 


we beg leave to suggest. We have already 
said we do not think it incurable, and be- 
lieve that, under wise and skillful treat- 
ment, it ean be brought under control, if 
Severe reproof, 


not entirely eradicated. 
bitter denunciation, damnatory anathemas, 


either from the pulpit or the press, have | 
| *ealls fire down from heaven to consume” 


never made men better, and never will. 
Mere brute force may restrain the liberty 
of a man, but never can chain the will or 
change the affections ; and a resort to such 


furce, except where personal rights are 


violated, must, in the very nature of the | 


case, only react disastrously, and serve to 
increase and perpetuate the evil. 
Philosophy, as well as religion, teach 
us that human nature only can be con- 
(jt red by the law of love, and when and 
wherever that law ean be brought to bear 


ILu- 


it is irresistible, aye, all-conquering. 


nian beings must be taken as they are, and 


treated accordingly. Our streets may be 
with flooded 
with tracts ; denouncing popular sins our 


crowded colporteurs, and 


presses being burdened” 


may “ groan. 


with articles on Sabbath-breaking, licen- 


drunkenness, gambling, and 


tiousness, 
other our pulpits may thunder 
long and loud against the sinner and his 


crimes ; 
sins ; but these agencies will only serve to 
develop a resistance and a combativeness 
which, mob-like and infuriate, will defy 
all law, and hate and curse all religion. 
No one would think of restoring to calm- 


ness or sanity a raving maniac by lacer- 


ating his back with cords, and putting his 
limbs in irons, 
come better acquainted with the philoso- 
phy of reform than to resort to such means; 
and as well might we expect, by a resort 
to the iron process of a legal prohibition, 
to put a stop to popular sins, or suppress 
» thought by denouncing and interdict- 


free 
iy pernicious publications and 
(1s in the recent ease of Prudhon in 
We would not be 
understood by this as intimating that the 

lash” of the 


day should not come under the cognizance 


imprison- 
‘ranee) their authors. 
literature” 


and * infidel 


of the law and be destroyed, just as we 
would have poisoned food taken from the 


3 ‘ ee 
We think a remedy is within 


That remedy | 


Prison discipline has be- | 
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stalls, or the thief or murderer arrested in 
the street, because in these cases human 
life is endangered, and human rights are 
violated. But in such 
look for any reform; it amounts at best 
to but a mere temporary suspension ; the 
cure of all such evils, to be radical, must 
go deeper than legal restraint. 

We hold that there is a power in the 
Gospel, and a power in literature and so- 


action we do not 


| cial reform, which, if properly evolved, 


and brought to bear upon the masses, will 
result in a wide and glorious reformation. 
It will not be a gospel, however, that 


| all who do not pronounce the shibboleth 


of a Church dogma. Such a gospel may 
change a man’s opinions, and bring into 
the Church proselytes, but they will be 
none the less * children of hell” than they 
were before. It will be a gospel ful! of 
the sayings on the Mount,” which treats 
all men as a common brotherhood, render- 
ing always “ good for evil,” and “ working 
no ill ;” a gospel of love, and not of hate, 
a gospel of invitation, and not of repul- 
sion, a gospel of salvation, and not of 
wrath and damnation, a gospel proceeding 
from its ever-living and glorious Author, 
who came not to “ condemn” or destroy, 
A literature to be 
the handmaid of such a gospel must be 
clothed in the same bright and beautiful 
attire, that thus, all lovely as the flowers 
of the fields and the mountains, it may at- 
tract the multitudes to the cross, and shed 
sweetness on their pathway. It will not 
be a literature which, like the “ Paradise 
Lost” of a Milton, raises the clarion shout 


but to bless and save. 


| of war in heaven, filling the celestial hosts 


with a murderous intent like that which 
caused the expulsion of Cain from Eden, 
presenting us with an exhibition for which 
revelation furnishes not the slightest au- 
thority ; nor yet a literature bearing any 
resemblance to Pollok’s of 
which, Milton-like, fills God with 
burning ire, and makes his ehiefest glory 


* Course 


Time,” 


and joy to consist not in the exhibition of 
his love in the gift of a Saviour, but in the 
exhibition of his justice and wrath as the 
lost are whelmed 
Such a 


untold millions of the 
in the “lake of unfading fire.” 
literature may serve to light the flames of 
persecution, but in their lurid glare the 
Nor should it 


a dull, 


cross can never be seen. 
the 


cold, lifeless formality, with none of the 


vibrate to other extreme of 
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lightnings and thunders of the law. The | 
sinner should be made to see in its calm, but | 
cle_r, decided, and tender utterances, that 
sin and misery are as inseparably and essen- 
tially connected as cause and effect, while 
the remorse and punishment which follow 


its commission are but the fixed, unaltera- 
/ to hoist it; and a latteen or bamboo-leaf 


| sail, if we desired to spread it; a house, 


ble consequences ordained by infinite love 
to deter the transgressor; and that the 
threatenings of the law are but the warn- 
ings of the infinite Father saying to his 
children, obey and be happy, and are only 


so many bulwarks thrown around hell to | 


prevent the sinner from plunging into its 
depths of woe. 
with evangelism, is the great want of hu- 
manity, because it ministers to the spirit- 
ual as well as the intellectual, and bears 
with it the “savor of life; while that 
whieh is of the character we have above 
described is but giving to the hungry a 
** stone,” instead of “ bread,” a ‘* serpent ” 


” 


instead of a fish. 
In suggesting a remedy for the evils of 


a pernicious literature, we propose the | 


presentation of something more attractive 
and substantial than the heartless and 
unsatisfying productions of novelists. 
The evil tendencies of human nature, and 
the false perverted tastes and habits of 
social life, as exhibited in the world, are all 
so many allies of this giant evil to be over- 
come ; but we are by no means discour- 
aged, and think that the true hands and 
brave hearts that are enlisted on the side 
of whatsoever is “ pure,” and * good,” 
and * true,” will prove victorious. This 
we must believe, unless we credit the idea 
that fiction and falsehood are stronger 
than fact and truth. Let 
beautiful in the world of imagery, with- 
htest tinge of cant, be at once 


whatever is 
out the slig 
seized upon and made tributary to purity 
thought and of action. 
Infidelity has too long usurped this do- 


of correctness 
main, Which rightfully belongs to religion. 
Let reprisals be made, and let the Chris- 
tian pulpit and press become more at- 
tractive than the theater and the novel. 
Let the soul, imbued with truth and love, 
embody itself in its creations, and as he 
who speaks out of his heart, and writes 
out of his heart, by a law inhering in hu- 
minity, affects all other hearts with like 
sentiments, so will the pulpit and the press 
achieve a victory that will make the world 
rejoice, and usher in a brighter, better 
day. 


| sufficient 


Such a literature, imbued | 
| sils for comfort, if not for luxury. 
| had couch-eushions and boat-cushions for 


YENG-PING. 
. the ninth of April last, in company 


\N 
(Q) with Dr. H. C. Barnett, one of our 


| community physicians, I started on a trip 
| up the river Min. 


Our boat had six row- 
ers and a steersman ; a mast, if we wished 


covered with bamboo-matting, perfectly 


impervious to sun and rain, in the center, 


for the accommodation of two 
or three persons to sit, eat, and sleep; 
a cooking furnace in her quarter; a cook, 
and a sufficient number of culinary uten- 


We 


beds, and blankets to roll up in while we 
slept. Our hamper was well provisioned 
for a ten days’ voyage, with ham, eggs, 
tongue, preserved beef and oysters, pota- 
toes, bread, biscuit, butter, salt, tea, and 
coffee, and my companion vindicated his 
claim to British citizenship by a few bot- 
tles of Bass’s beer, and carried along, asa 
badge of his more immediate extraction, 
a jug of Irish whisky. Six miles above 
the city, at the village east of the vener- 
able stone bridge of some thirty arches, 
two of which fell down last year, we stop- 


'ped to buy a few fathoms of tracking 


rope, and to complete our list of neces- 
saries for the voyage. The rope had to 
be twisted after our arrival. The open 
street is a Chinese rope-walk, and as it 
rained while we waited, the twister was 
roofed in by an umbrella held by a fellow- 
workman, while he followed the coiling 
strands. ‘The boatmen wanted to spend 
the night here, under the plea of danger 
from thieves higher up, but they were or- 
dered to row on, and at dark we moored 
our craft by the left bank going up, and 
slept soundly till morning. We were off 
at daylight next morning, and by dint of 
sailing when there was wind, and rowing, 
and tracking, and poling when there was 
not, we made some sixty miles, and tied 
up at dark on the right bank, ascending, 
for the night. Next morning, Sabbath, we 
rowed a few miles to reach a large village 
that lay just above us, and spent a good 
part of the day in giving away tracts and 
Scriptures, and talking with the people. 
Our pulpit was the counter of a cash-shop, 
or a native bank, and the audience room 
the open street, where hundreds collected 


| to look at the “ barbarians”’ and hear what 
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they had to say. My jolly Irish doctor 
said he should expect a medal from the 
Missionary Society for his services on that 


oceasion. ‘This place, Chewy-Cow, or 
River Iintrance, is a custom station con- 
taining a few hundred houses, and lies at 
the foot of the rapids. It is two hundred 
Chinese le from Fuh Chau, and has hith- 
erto been the extent of foreign navigation 
But one or two have 
The task is diffi- 
cult and dangerous, but we resolved to‘try 
the ascent. 
and its bed strewn with 


in this direction. 
ever ventured higher. 


The river is mountain-bound, 
rocks, between 
which the water rushes down with great 
force and velocity. Progress by the usual 
modes of navigating is out of the question. 
Boats are towed up the current by men on 
shore, who make their way aleng the ir- 
regular banks of the river as a horse does 
on the tow-path of a canal, pulling the 
boat after them by a long tracking line. 
It is by no means the gentle and easy sail- 
ing you find on a canal. ‘The channel is 
irregular. Sometimes the boat is close in 
shore, and sometimes in the middle of the 
the 


trackers ; sometimes she moves easily, and 


river, a quarter of a mile away from 
sometimes 1t requires the united strength 
fall or 


round a point of rock, and the skill and 


of twenty men to get her up a 
energy of half a dozen more to keep her 
off the rocks with setting poles and steer- 
ing oars. ‘The boats best adapted to the 
rapids are long, low, and flat-bottomed, 
with enormous steering-oars, guided by 
helinsmen perched upon a lofty lookout 
or platform raised ten feet above the deck. 
Our boat was an ordinary Fuh Chau san- 
pan, and a clumsy thing for the rapids. 
The crew were strangers to this kind of 
navigation, cowardly, a long distance from 
home, and mutinous. It required a little 
exercise of authority to subject them to 
the discipline requisite in such scenes of 

Yet we 
bought a coil of bamboo tracking rope, and 
the 
over sandy 


imminent and constant hazard. 


an iron-shod setting pole, and sent 
boatmen on shore to trudge 
beaches, and along rocky promontories, 
over high banks, and across precipices, 
where notches cut in the rock, worn by 
the fuvot-tracks of their 
only foothold. Monday we 


At 
hquled up at * Yellow Fields,” 


centuries, were 


noon on 
a village 
on the right bank, and went on shore for 


We 


owd of 


were instantly sur- 


the 


an excursion, 


rounded by a er curious and 


| over the master’s desk in a 


} times. 
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inquisitive, and after rambling the whole 
length of the village, brought up in a dis- 
tillery, where we sat down to drink tea 
and boggle over the price of a venerable 
duck which we wished to add to our lard- 
It cost seventy-five cents at last, 
and, by its appearance, might have been 


er. 


seventy-five years old; nevertheless, after 
a boiling and two roastings, we found the 
old patriarch, who was doubtless a man- 
darin or a Budhist priest previous to his 
last transmigration, very tolerable eating. 
The brewery converted a hundred and 
fifty pounds of rice a day into a hundred 
gallons of poor spirits, at ten cents a gal- 
The Chinese are not hard drinkers. 
Their liquors are as poor as their purses, 
both tend At the 
other end of the village was a school, 


lon. 


and to temperance. 


presided over by a living master, and a 


broken-nosed image of Confucius perched 
show-case, 
looking as ancient as if it had actually 
descended from the philosopher's own 
I found there a Christian book in 


daily use, which had straggled from Fuh 


Chau on some boat. I bade a bright lad 


follow me to our boat, and gave him a 


| whole handful of books for the school ; but 


they were nearly all wrested from him by 
the crowd before he had got a rod from the 
Among others, I saw an old man 
the 
A very respectable looking 


sanpan. 
struggling to get a volume out of 
boy's hand. 
gentleman came along side with a string 
of copper cash in his hand, offering to buy 
some of my books. I told him they were 
for gratuitous distribution, and gave him 
the gospel of Luke and a few tracts, with 
which he went away very well pleased. 
About two o’clock we stove a hole in our 
boat upon a projecting rock, hauled her 
ashore, and set our Irish and Yankee wits 
The 
into its 


to contriving how to stop the leak. 
broken board was soon knocked 
place, but how to caulk the seams was a 
question. A felt hat cut into strips, and 
a handful of nails torn out of my travel- 
ing trunk, soon put us in voyaging-condi- 
At 
anchored along side of twenty boats, some 
To 
gratify the public and instruct ourselves, 
we visited nearly all of them. ‘ Who are 
you?” and * Where are you going ?” 


tion. It was slow work. night we 


bound up the river and some down. 


were 
constant inquiries, ‘ A doctor and preach- 
er,” I replied, * going to see the country.” 
I com- 


* Preach to us here,” said one. 
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plied,and gave them a lecture on the evils 
of opium-smoking. ‘ Have you any med- 
icine that will cure it?” said they. The 
doctor, of course, replied that there was 
nothing better than determined total ab- 


stinence. Opium-smoking is sufficiently 


| currents among the rocks. 


common among the Chinese, but from all | 
I can see or hear, I fancy we are apt to | 


magnify both its extent and effects in our 
anxiety to make out a case. It is cer- 
tainly hurtful, useless, and expensive, and 
these are sufficient to condemn it without 
the exaggerated pictures of its horrors 
often found in works on the subject, and 
which more frequently find their types in 
the Turkish bazaars than in the cities of 
China. On returning to our boat we held 
a consultation as to our future progress. 


With a hard day’s work we had made less | 


than fifty le, and a hundred and fifty still 
lay between us and Yeng-Ping, the city 


lying at the forks of the river above, which | 


we had determined to reach if possible. 
It would take us four or five days to track 


up, and the prospective descent was even | 
In this | 


perplexity Dr. Barnett proposed that we | 
| zones, where nature, always in bloom, has 


to outbloom herself at certain seasons, to 


inore hazardous than the ascent. 


leave the boat to await our return, and 
make the remaining fifty miles on foot. 
It required but little time next morning to 


complete our preparations, as we had re- | 
solved to travel as expeditiously as we | and bursting flowers, and the tints and 
might, and to go as lightly laden as pos- | 
| the senses at every step. 
| der,” said my companion, “ that the Chi- 


sible. We converted two of our men and 
a boy into carrying coolies, notwithstand- 
ing their craven fears, took a peck of Irish 
potatoes and a handful of salt, two blan- 


kets, a double-barreled gun, and a few vol- | 


umes of books for distribution, and com- 
menced an overland march into the inte- 
The doctor left behind him his beer 
and cigars, and I my sketch-book and the 


rior. 


greater number of the books I had doated | 
that line of Heber’s : 


on distributing in Yeng-Ping. Our road 
lay mainly along the bank of the river, but 
one considerable detour into 
country, over a range of lofty mountains, 
to avoid the higher hills that skirted the 
river in that particular locality. Our 
coolies stopped at the first shop they came 
to, and shod themselves with grass trav- 
eling sandals at three cents a_ pair. 
Chinese highways are three or four feet 


made 


the | 


wide, unfenced, and paved with flagging | 
stones, round boulders or bricks, worn and | 
slippery, and are generally a trifle worse | 
| still she was cheerful and happy, and strove 


than village side walks in the interior of 
Pennsylvania. The scenery was moun- 


Vou. XIII.—17 


tainous, and grand beyond description. 
On the right, mountain summits towered 
to the skies in inaccessible grandeur ; on 
the left, the river wound along in dashing 
The mountain 
sides were covered with firs, spruces, and 
pines, or terraced for cultivation, or spark- 
ling with azaleas. Lofty trees, similar to 
elms and chestnuts, often skirted our path- 
way. Across the ravines and creeks were 
thrown substantial granite arches, beneath 


_which leaped hundreds of foaming cata- 


racts on their route to the river below. 


| Hundreds of bright cascades came sport- 
| ing down the cool and mossy rocks, (some- 


times turning overshot mill-wheels for 
pounding rice,) from which we often 


| quenched our thirst with a gust which 


none but tired and heated travelers know 
how to appreciate. After a three hours’ 


| clamber, and passing a number of hamlets, 


we came to one situated at the summit of 


| the ridge we were crossing, perfectly im- 


| bedded and embowered in Paradisean fo- 


liage and tints. It is impossible to give a 
Northern reader any idea of the glorious 
beauty of the hues of nature in the warmer 


keep up the variety. All the virgin freshness 
of spring shone forth in the young leaves 


odors of intoxicating deliciousness regaled 
* T do not won- 


nese call their country the Central Flowery 
Land.” If the natives were equal to their 
surroundings there would be nothing left 
for heart to desire; but under venerable 
banians that shelter half a village with 
their gigantic arms and dense foliage are 
filthy huts and squalid occupants. I never 
travel a mile in China without thinking of 


““ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 
Near sundown we reached the river again, 
after several hours of descent along deep 
ravines, in the beds of which, far below 
us, thundered unseen cataracts, and up 
whose sides the land was often terraced 
for cultivation. We stopped at a wayside 
inn to make a supper of boiled potatoes. 
The hostess was a bustling old lady of 
fifty, more than twenty years a widow, 
whose lot in life had been a hard one; 


to make every one else so. She was neat, 
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and industrious, and anxious to learn all 
she could about the curious race, a couple 
of whose representatives had for the first 
time crossed her earthen threshold. She 
thought herself richly paid when we gave 
her five cents for the use of her cooking 
range and pans, and a little dry mountain 
furze to boil our food with. 


| 


a dollar for the entertainment of the five 
during the night. ‘The morning was rainy, 
but we spread our umbrellas, protected 
our books and bedding as well as we 


| could, and splashed on through mud and 
| water, and over slippery stones, till two 


Here we met, for the first time, with a | 
river pilot, a hard-faced, honest-looking, | 


weather-beaten man, whose business for 
five and twenty years had been guiding 
boats up and down those dangerous rapids. 
From him we eagerly sought information 


in the afternoon, when the watch-towers 
of Yeng-Ping appeared in sight, and at 
three we “ astonished the natives” by slip- 
ping into a ferryboat that was to carry 
branch of the river that 


us across the 


| separated us from this goal of our harm- 


| less ambition. 


The ferriage, a centa head, 


| was paid by our boat-boy, who carried a 


respecting the river, and agreed with him | 


to see us and our boat safely to the foot of 
the rapids, where we should have accom- 
plished our journey. Another Chinese 
league, ten le, about equal to an English 
league, brought us to Gourd, or Calabash 
Hill, where we were to spend the night. 
We entered the dark and smoky inn with 
the whole The host 
showed us into an inner apartment and 
shut the door ; but it was quickly burst open 
and blocked up for an hour with a pyramid 
of heads, all struggling to see the singular 


town at our heels. 


| our little liabilities. 


huge string of copper cash belted round 
his body for the purpese of discharging 
The Fuh Chau paper 
cash ceased to be current long before we 
reached this point, and the Fuh Chau col- 


| loquial dialect was already substituted by 


a local patois, which I found it increasingly 
difficult to understand. You may imagine 
the sensation we created by picturing to 
yourself the excitement that would perme- 


| ate Dutchdom if a couple of “ celestials” 


strangers that at that hour had first visited | 


their rickety town. We were forced to 
go through our ablutions and preparations 
for bed in their presence, and when we 
finally got rid of them, they only adjourned 
to the kitchen to keep up a noisy discus- 
sion over our appearance, and the objects 
of our visit, till near midnight. The room 
we occupied was twelve by sixteen, black 
and windowless, and contained four Chi- 
nese beds—straw mats, spread on boards, 
covered with rush mats, and elevated on 
horses two and a half feet from 
| spread my coverlet 


wooden 
the 
on one of the beds, my companion took a 
second, the old pilot a third, and our three 
coolies the fourth, and slept, as the Chinese 
usually do when occupying beds in com- 
mon, heads and points, one’s pillow being 
other’s at the other. 


earthen floor. 


and the 
They economize space by dove-tailing. 
Our three attendants, accustomed to this 
kind of fare, and fatigued with aday of unu- 
Chinaman, were 


atone end 


sual travel for a soon 
asleep, and snored solos, and trios,and some- 
times quartettes with the old pilot, who went 
to bed with his pipe in his mouth, and had it 
there still when, after a sleepless night, 
light enough streamed in at chinks in the 
roof to enable us to distinguish objects in 


the dingy apartment. Our host exacted 


in full costume were to thread their way 
among the vallies ofthe Alleghanies to the 
sources of the Juniata or Susquehanna. 
In a few minutes we stood under the 
walls of Yeng-Ping. We had heard all 
sorts of strange stories about it in our 
route, that it was beleaguered by rebels, 
that the gates were shut at four o'clock, 


! . 
that strangers were closely questioned and 


the like; so, no sooner did we find our- 
selves on terra firma than we pressed hur- 
riedly and anxiously forward up the long 


| flight of stone steps that led from the 


Janding-place upward through the ‘ Fuh 


| Chau gate” quite into the main street of 


the city. A resurrection from the dead, 


| or a sudden apparition from the upper or 
nether worlds, could not have produced, 


| children,” “ outer barbarians, 


| side.” 


first, such a paralysis of wonder, and sec- 
ondly, such eager and intense curiosity as 
manifested itself to see the two “ foreign 
” “ puppies,’ 
‘* monkies,” “ red-haired and green-eyed 
devils,” and what not from the “ other 
We turned to the left and walked 
rapidly along a bright and busy street, with 
the news of our approach running ahead 


_of us like fire in dry tinder, and an im- 


mense crowd of men and boys at our heels. 
We broke for the first tavern that presented 


| itself, and rushed into the “ Bright Cloud 


House,” opposite the “Temple of the 
Iron Image,” with half the city in our 
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train. I doubt if the “ Bright Cloud 
House” ever had such an influx of cus- 
tomers before since it was established. 
The “Bright Cloud House” was a story- 
and-a-half building, with twenty or thirty 
teet front on the street, closely wedged 
into a range of similar buildings, all open 
in front, and yawning a wide invitation to 
hungry and tired travelers. 
earthen floor, a brick cooking range, load- 
ed with pans and cooking furniture on one 


side, and eating tables, after the fashion of | 


A | 


a New-York restaurant, on the other. 
flight of stairs similar to those leading to 
the second floor of a horse-stable, with a 


greasy rope for a baluster-rail, and each 


step thickly inerusted with mud, led to the 
upper story, a sort of gallery to the room 
below, where we were shown an unoccu- 
pied apartment, with two beds in it simi- 
lar to those we had lain on the night be- 
fore at Calabash Hill. 
bestowed our luggage, under the care of 
the boatman, and rushed forth again to get 
rid of the throng and see what we could 
of the city of * Lasting Peace.” 
walked swiftly along the street parallel 


with the river, and betook ourselves to the | 


wall to make the circuit of the city. Here 


the crowd thinned off by degrees, and left | 


us at leisure to examine the place. Let 
the reader refer to any full map of China, 
province of Fokien, and a hundred and 
forty miles above Fuh Chau, at the first 
forks of the Min, we will find Yeng-Ping 
two thirds of the way across the province, 
and within a short distance of the Bohea- 
tea hills. It is the fourth city in the prov- 
ince in importance and population. Du 
Halde says of it: “ This city is placed on 
the side of a hill, below which runs the 


river Min ; so agreeable a situation makes | 


the city look like an amphitheater to those 
who are upon the water, who can dis- 
tinctly see every part of it. It is not 
very large, but passes for one of the 


pleasantest cities in the empire, and is | 


naturally fortified by inaccessible mount- 


ains. In this city the water, which comes 


down from the mountains, is conveyed by | 


pipes into every house. The inhabitants 


universally speak the Mandarin language.” | 


This deseription, made by some French 


Jesuit two hundred years ago, 


qualifying. 


and two pagodas, on hills on opposite 
sides of the river outside the city are con- 


It had an | 


Here we hastily | 


We | 
tinues, “is more than three hundred miles 


needs | 
The city, or rather its watch- | 
towers, can be seen a long distance off, | 
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'spicuous land marks; but to those on the 
river, and immedif&tely in front of the city, 
| but little is visible, save the roofs of a few 
rickety and smoky habitations. It may be 
| naturally fortified and inaccessible to those 
whose weapons of warfare are jingals and 
match-locks, spears and bows and arrows ; 
| but to cannon, mortars, and minnie rifles, 
Yeng- Ping would be one of the most ex- 
| posed and defenseless cities in the world. 
Water rushes plentifully down the single 
mountain or light hill which the walls of 
the city encompass, and is conveyed in 
bamboo pipes in some places, but I doubt 
if it is carried to every house. If so, the 
inhabitants make but stinted use of it in 
cleansing their dwellings. The people 
may speak the Mandarin very generally, 
yet they have a patois of their own which 
apparently differs from the Mandarin or 
court dialect as much as it does from the 
Fuh Chau colloquial. Williams, in his 
| Middle Kingdom, says: ‘* The river Min 
is formed by the union of three large 
streams at Yeng-Ping Fu.” We saw but 
two large streams. ‘‘ The Min,” he con- 


long, and, owing to its regular depth, is 
one of the most useful streams in China.” 
This statement, taken from the Jesuits, is 
partially contradicted in the connection in 
| which itoccurs. The river may be three 

hundred miles long, and is certainly a use- 
| ful stream, as it and all its tributaries 
| swarm with craft fitted to its ever-vary- 
ing depth and the commerce peculiar to 
each locality. This authority says again, 
* Twenty-seven walled towns stand on its 
banks.” There are but ten or twelve 
walled towns in the whole country of Fuh 
Chau, and but seventy or eighty in the en- 
tire province. The city of Fuh Chau 
and Yeng-Ping are the only two walled 
towns I have discovered on the banks of 
| the river Min from its mouth to its forks, 
a distance of a hundred and seventy miles 
from the sea. In the Introduction to 
Medhurst’s Dictionary of the Fokien Di- 
alect it is said of the country of Yeen- 
peng: “‘ The capital city lies on the west- 
ern shore of the river Min, from whence 
the buildings rise gently up the hill, pre- 
| senting a delightful prospect to those who 
pass by, and, though none of the largest, 
it is reckoned the handsomest town in 
Fokien. The walls tower above the neigh- 
boring heights, which, on the outside, are 
reckoned inaccessible, making the city 


| 
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| pipe, and entered into conversation. 


very strong and the key to the whole ter- 
ritory. 
above a mile and a half broad, and full of 
large and handsome edifices. Every 
house is furnished with water conveyed 
from the mountains in cane pipes, the like 
of which not to be seen elsewhere 
throughout all China.” ‘On the east 


is 


side of the city the Min and West Branch, | 


uniting their waters, form a great lake,” 


etc. Not so very large, but a tolerably 


spacious harbor for the hundreds of flat-bot- | 


tomed boats that ply up and down the rap- 
ids. ‘* Kach 
with a handsome bridge.” This might have 


been true two centuries ago, but neither | 


“Tn the city 
My 


bridge remains at tais day. 
there are three beautiful temples. 


informant gave me a list of seven, which 


are as dirty and neglected, so far as we 
inspected them, as kindred buildings are 
in all parts of the empire to which foreign- 
ers have access. Their titles are suffi- 
ciently high sounding: “The Bright Purple 


Chamber,” “ Monastery of the Universal | 


East,” ** Heaven Descended,” *‘ Kast Peak 
Temple,” ‘ Four Winds’ Temple,” “ Iron 
Image Temple.” The same authority 
states that from the metropolis to Fuh- 
Chau vessels “ 
against it.’ ‘* In some places it is danger- 
ous on account of the swift current, the 


multiplicity of rocks, and the narrowness 


of the channel, which is frequently no 
wider than to permit a small Chinese ves- 
sel to pass through, hence it often happens 
that boats are broken to pieces.” 

A rapid walk along the walls soon 
enabled us to distance our troublesome es- 
cort, and brought us to the foot of a pre- 


cipitous hill, seventeen or eighteen hun- | 
dred feet high, entirely isolated from the | 


mountain chain in the rear of the city, and 
over which the wall took its way. We 


climbed this hill with infinite labor and no | 


small fatigue, after our day’s journey of 
twenty-five miles, and sat down to rest in 
the center guard-house or watch-tower at 
its summit. The prospect was beautiful, 
but was circumscribed by the billowy sea 
of mountains by which the city is closely 
environed. The commanding officer of 
the guard-house was a Fuh Chau man 
some fifty years old, who had lived twenty 
years in Yeng-Ping. He was inhaling 
the fumes of opium when we entered, but 
roused himself, took a common tobacco- 


The city is a Rague long, but not | 


of these rivers is furnished | 


go witli the stream in three | 
days, while they are fifteen in towing up | 
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Though him I was able to converse with 
all present, some of whom spoke the court 
dialect, and some the languaye of the place. 
He said the population of the place was 
small compared with that of Fuh Chau; 
that the place last year was threatened by 
the rebels, but this year they had ap- 
proached no nearer than the borders of the 
province. ‘The parapets of the walls had 
all been repaired anew within the last year 
but there were only a few soldiers present. 
There were beds for twelve or fifteen in 
the guard-house. The cannon on the walls 
were old and rusty, and looked as though 
a good charge of foreign powder would 
convert them into asteroids, or a meteoric 
shower. I asked him if foreigners had 
ever visited Yeng-Ping before. He re- 
plied: ‘* You two are the first that ever 
set foot in the city.” He was mistaken. 
| One of our physicians had been here two 
years before, but he must have made his ad- 

vent quietly, as 1 could get no other answer 

to the same question repeatedly put to vari- 

ous individuals in different parts of the city. 

Our descent was more precipitous than 

| the ascent ; we came down by jumps from 
terrace to terrace, or parapet to parapet, 
like descending a pyramid, till we reached 
the level of the hill on which the city was 
founded. The city has eight gates, all 
opening out upon the rivers, except that 
leading to the southwestern suburb. Like 
| ail Chinese cities, the wall encloses a 
large area of unoccupied ground, so that 

| it is possible, within the walls, by a few 
| minutes’ walk, to place one’s self in the 
center of commercial bustle or of rural 

| quiet. From one half to three fourths of 
the space included in the walls of Yeng- 
Ping is as silent as the country outside. 
There are farms, and gardeas, and or- 
chards, and temples, and villas within 
these intramural suburbs. They hint to 
one the extensive tramps and drives one 
might have taken in the outskirts of Baby- 
lon without being conscious of the exist- 
ence of the towering walls and brazen 
gates that bounded its broad area. Mod- 
ern cities are not to be restrained by brick 
and mortar and earthen mounds. They 
leap the barriers and stretch away for 
miles toward the centers of commerce and 
navigation. Half Fuh Chau, certainly 
the wealthiest and busiest half, lies with- 
out the walls. The river suburbs of Can- 
ton and Shanghai are as populous and 
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wealthy, if not as extensive, as the inner 
cities. We did not visit the suburbs of 
Yeng-Ping, but saw from a distance that 
they appeared to be proportionately exten- 
sive and busy. The principal articles of 
manufacture that attracted our notice were 
a coarse lacquered ware and silk winding. 
Coarse paper is largely made here. 

‘* Have you come to buy tea ?” was the 


question constantly put to us wherever | 


we went. We gave a uniform answer: 
“One of us is English and the other 
American; one from the ‘ Great Superior 
Country,’ and the other from the ‘ Flowery 


Flag Land ;’ one’s a physician and the | 


other a missionary, come to see the coun- 
try, on a trip for health, pleasure, and ob- 


servation. This answer never satisfied 


the Chinese, who have no ideas of a man’s | 


taking the slightest trouble in the world 
for the mere “ fun of the thing.”” Noth- 
ing is more perplexing to their ideas than 
to see the whole foreign population of one 
of the open ports turn out in the cool of 
the evening to take long walks, and rides, 
and drives for mere exercise. If a China- 
man has any leisure he smokes his pipe, 
basks in the sun, or goes to bed. 

When we had made the circuit of the 
town, and descended from the wall at the 
opposite end of the principal street, a new 
crowd collected and dogged our footsteps 
all the way to our hotel, with half-respect- 


ful and half-annoying, and sometimes im- | 


pertinent curiosity. We made a few pur- 


chases in the shops in the midst of the | 


noise and riot, at most exorbitant prices, 
but soon had to retreat to our lodgings, lock 
the door, and station our three men outside 
to keep the crowd from bursting it open. 
When the noise was a little abated, I took 
a quantity of books to the shop-front to dis- 
tribute. 
hundreds of hands were stretched out for 
more. The excitement created was too 
intense, and I thought it not safe to dis- 
tribute any more in public. One of the 
keepers of the * Bright Cloud Hotel” was 
an intelligent young man, entirely dumb, 
who had lost his voice by small-pox at the 
age of eleven years, but all whose senses 
were as acute as ever. He was very ac- 
tive in clearing the house of the erowd by 
his energetic motions and unearthly sounds. 
For the rest of the evening he took us in 
special charge, and introduced quietly to 
our room sach persons as he thought had 
a special right to see us, and this private 


They went off like mist, and | 


| levee we kept up, notwithstanding the fa- 
| tigues of the day, till a late hour. I gave 
| books to all who called, with the injunction 
| to conceal them in their sleeves till they 
| got out of the house, lest the mob should 
break into our quarters in quest of them. 
During our absence a Mandarin had call- 
ed and inquired of our boy, “ Who are these 
strangers, and where are they from?” 
“One is a missionary and the other a 
| physician from Fuh Chau.” ‘ Have they 
| come to buy tea or sell opium?” ‘“ Nei- 
ther; they came to distribute books and 
| see the country.” “Why does one of 
them carry a gun?” ‘To shoot birds by 
| the way.” ‘When will they leave?” 
| To-morrow morning.” In the evening 
the authorities sent again to know what 
sort of books I was giving away. I gave 
to the pleasant, gentlemanly young man 
who called to make this inquiry specimen 
| copies of every thing I had left, with in- 
structions to ‘sleeve’ them as he went 
| forth. At length we got a wash and ate 
| our suppers, a bowl of boiled potatoes with 
a little salt, eaten with the fingers, watch- 
| ed in the process by a roomfull of curious 
| Yeng-Pingites, who will doubtless hand it 
down to posterity as a standing tradition, 
| quite equal to some that are current in the 
West about the ‘ celestials :” ‘‘ These for- 
eign barbarians live on boiled potatoes 
| which they skin with their jack-knives, 
and eat with their fingers!” We gave 
_ away now and then a half-grown murphy 
as a “ curio,” and had applications for more 
than we had brought along, which, if we 
had gratified, we must have gone to bed 
| supperless, and lived as we could till we 
| got back to our supplies. The ‘ Bright 
' Cloud House” was a noisy locality. A 
| concert was in progress in the “ Temple 
of the Tron Image” over the way, and the 
wailing voices of the opera boys, the shrill 
notes of the violin, and the clash and crash 
of trumpets, cymbals, and gongs, kept us 
awake till a late hour. The rooms, pub- 
lic and private, were full of noisy guests, 
among whom the fiery hostess, with a will 
and way ofher own, hobbled about wrang- 
ling and scolding in staccatoes on the key 
of © in altissimo nearly half the night ; 
and even after all had retired, the worthy 
lady enacted Mrs. Caudle in contralto with 
her hen-pecked better half till the return 
of cock-crowing. The house had no ceil- 
ing, and the rooms all opened, gothic 
fashion, quite up to the rafters, while the 


| 
| 
| 
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dividing partitions stopped half way, so 
that conversation and snores in one of 
these rude pens were distinctly audible in 
all the others. In the roof were a few 
dead-lights of Chinese glass, and through 
these bulls’ eyes daylight streamed when 
it got ready. ‘These eyelets were eco- 
nomically placed over the partitions so that 
one might accommodate two rooms ; as for 
windows, such athing was never dreamed 
of. Our apartment was ten feet square, 
and black with smoke from the cooking 
range, which, having no convenient vent 
of its own, sauntered freely through all 
the house without so much as a thought of 
exposing itself to the cold night air as long 
as it could share rooms with the lodgers 
gratis. We had each a straw mattress ; 
there was a filthy table with an iron lamp, 
a shallow iron saucer, with a nick depend- 
ing from the edge, which burned lugu- 
briously the whole night; the remains of 
what had once been a chair, and a strip 
of board to brace against the door to bar 
out intruders. 
prison-cell is every way superior to the 
furnishings of our room in the metropoli- 
tan hotel of the city of “* Enduring Peace.” 
Our attendants found another room, but 
whether they dove-tailed or found a bed 
apiece we never learned. 

We were up betimes, as anxious to 
leave Yeng-Ping as we had been the day 
before to get to it. The old pilot, Mr. 
‘* Three-Friends”—he must have borrow- 
ed his name from old John Bunyan—took 
things very deliberately. The crowd was 
urgent and annoying, and while we gave 
away the few books still remaining in our 
possession in front of his house, he was 
picking his teeth and filling his pipe with 
the satisfied air of one who has made a 
good breakfast and has the prospect of a 
profitable day’s work before him. We 
escaped by the South Gate into a 
common river wherry, laden with rice and 
passengers, and soon dropped down the 
river to a large boat which Mr. Three- 
Friends was to pilot a couple of stages 
It was exciting as the 
The 


stream was swollen ten feet by the late 


down the river. 
vessel approached the first rapid. 


rains,and the currents surged and foamed 
like the borders of the Maelstrom. The 
boatmen put incense into the rapids, and 
bowed devotionally to the river god as we 
approached the hazard: but the old pilot 
smoked on in silence till we reached the 
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point where his services became indispen- 
sable, when he arose coolly, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, adjusted his girdle, 
and took the bow steering-oar from the 
trembling skipper, shouted a few direc- 
tions to the steersman at the stern, and 
calmly and powerfully swept the bow of 
the vessel this way and that, as, propelled 
by a dozen frantic rowers and the current 
of a mill-race,*she bounded into a sea of 
whirling waters, boiling and roaring among 
the concealed rocks like the swiftest tor- 
rents of ancient Hurl-gate, where a single 
touch upon the hidden bowlders would have 
been instant destruction. In an hour we had 
reached the barge’s destination, and were 
transferred to a larger boat, where we re- 
mained for three hours idling away the 
time, an article of whose value the Chi- 
nese have not the smallest conception. At 
one we started again, whirled away down 
the rapids under the sure guidance of the 
old pilot, until five P. M., when we 
reached our own boat. In half an hour 
we were under motion in our own craft, 
skimming like a swallow over the distance 
she crept up like a turtle two days before. 
In two hours we were at the foot of the 
My companion’s note-book re- 
ten 


rapids, 
seven hours and 
minutes running Yeng-Ping to 
Chewy-Cow, more than sixty-eight miles. 
Our average speed was therefore about 
ten knots, but I believe at some points 
where the river was much pent up we 
made at least twenty-five knots for a few 
I never before passed land so 


eords: ** We were 


from 


minutes. 
quickly except in a railway carriage.” 
Next day we had a pleasant trip on 
ihe wings of the flood to our own homes, 
which we reached in one week to an hour 
from the time we started. The Min is 
again lost to our observation at the point 
where its silvery waters lose themselves 
in the windings of the blue mountains, 
which undulate forever like the waves of 
the tossing sea along our Western horizon. 
The clothed the 
streams leaping in cascades the 
inountains, the busy mills turned by their 


vallies with harvests, 


from 


sportive waters, the hill-sides sparkling 


azaleas, and springing flowers of 


every hue, the placid 


with 
every odor and 
bays and foaming cataracts and seas of 
rocks in the bed of the Min, the villages, 
forts, temples, and pagodas along its banks 
have passed from their living reality inte 
one of memory’s brightest dreams. 
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THE VILLAGE I LIVE IN. 
OT a thousand miles from one of our 


\ principal cities, on the banks of a noble 


stream, is a charming retreat, denominated 


by some a city, in consequence of its prox- 
imity to a thriving locality so called, but 
which, in reality, is not deserving of a 
higher or more lofty-sounding title than 
that of a village, although its inhabitants, 
by virtue of their aforesaid proximity to 
said neighboring city, are privileged to pay 
city taxes, in return fur which they are 
allowed halfa dozen policemen—there may 
be more or there may be less for aught I 
know—and a captain to command them, 
who feels more exalted, when putting them 
through their “ facings,” than Napoleon 
ever felt when, with folded arms, he re- 
viewed le grandarmy. Now to get to this 
village from where I am now seated, one is 
obliged to travel a considerable distance by 
land till he arrives at the above-mentioned 
noble stream, when, for a consideration, he 
can enter a puffing thing that glides along 
the waters, called a steamboat, and in a 
short time thereafter will be safely wafted 
to the other shore. 

It is a pretty sail, and some pretty and 
even some ordinary people, compagnons 
du voyage, will, especially if a stranger, 
pay him marked consideration, and also 
remark every article on his person, from 
the crown of his head to the soles of his 
feet, and, if any kind of a very good-look- 
ing, or, indeed, a very bad-looking fellow, 
consider who he can be, and 
“guess” and “ calculate’ the nature of 
his visit; fur everybody knows everybody, 


pause to 
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ing fashion ; and if a poor, weather-beaten 
looking creature, with coolness and aristo- 
cratic reserve. And it is in such a village 
as this I now live, and upon which I pur- 
pose essaying a few remarks. 

Although the inhabitants of this lovely 
village are not more strange in their man- 
ners, nor more aristocratic in their feelings 
than those of any other isolated community, 
yet there is a something so novel about 
them, so singularly characteristic of the 
people—so philosophical and even self- 
sacrificing betimes, and again so haughty 
and austere, (and this trait can be noticed 
in both little children and aged sires,) that 
they command alike my pity and my ad- 
miration. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago this sweet 
village of ours was known only for its fine 
shooting grounds, and its cool and refresh- 
ing retreats. Here romantic lovers were 
wont to roam and whisper soft nonsense 
into each other's ears, without being im- 
pertinently scrutinized, as now, by every 
Paul Pry who moves along; here the 
gallant sportsman watched the nimble- 
footed deer, and, with heart bounding with 
delight, sounded his bugle and followed 
the chase ; and here, too, the disciple of 
good old Izaak Walton, at the embouchure 
of a smiling river, sat day after day, and 
in enjoying his piscatory pleasures forgot 
the cares of the busy world. How changed 
are the scenes! The Lovers’ Walk 
now a thriving street; the sharp click of 
the huntsman’s rifle is no more heard in 
the neighboring woods; the disciple of 
Izaak Walton is now the oldest inhabitant, 
and at the mouth of the river where he so 


is 





and everybody’s business, and great is | 
the anxiety manifested by each guidnunc | 


to ascertain if the stranger is a man of 
money or a man of no money; a pious 
man or an infidel; a lawyer or a parson ; 
a mechanic or a peddler; a gambler or a 
pickpocket; a rowdy, or a peace-and- 
order-loving citizen. And having made 
up their minds, if he comes to dwell among 
them, that he is some one of these, by the 
style in which his wife and daughters dress, 
if a man of family, and happens to be the 
fortunate possessor of such ; or, if a bache- 
lor, by the dash he euts, the fast horse he 
drives, or the gallant-looking fellows who, 
nothing fearing the voyage, occasionally 


call upon him from New Orleans or New- | 


York—they treat him according to his 


deserts: if a dashing fellow, after a dash- | 





often sat has risen up great factories, where 
men and women ply their busy trades. 
About the time I speak of a few poor men 
settled down here, and were soon joined by 
| others. They formed themselves into a 
| small community, and they lived on, year 
after year, each endeavoring to scrape to- 
gether as much money as would purchase 
land enough upon which to build a * wooden 
shanty.” By perseverance and great in- 
dustry, often absolutely depriving them- 
selves of the necessaries of life, a few suc- 
ceeded in procuring several lots of ground 
—at that time they were so cheap they could 
be had for a mere song ; but cheap as they 
were, there were many who, although they 
have been toiling up to the present time, 
have never been able to call themselves 
owners of a foot of ground—nor will they 
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until they go down to their cold and silent 
graves. I mention these facts, not for the 
purpose of disparaging the descendants of 
these men, who, in consequence of long resi- 
dence, claim priority over others, but for the 
purpose of calling my reader’s attention to 
the marked difference between the children 
and their sires. 
huge-fisted fellows, able to till the ground, 
erect houses, and build ‘ big ships that go 


down into the sea,” and to whom toil was | 
| e 
| most sweetly when she pleases—received 


| them in her most hospitable manner, and 


pleasure. ‘The sons, or many of them, are 


puny, attenuated, bepuffed things, who 


hate hard labor, and figure conspicuously | 


in thread and needle stores, and such like 
concerns, in the surrounding cities, and 


property, once worth nothing, now worth 


considerable, and play fancy tricks at small | 


tea parties, twist their mustachios, and 


smile graciously, or look savagely, as they 
| her, “‘ who lives in the brown cottage in 


deem best, on all who differ with them in 
opinion. And amazing is the philosophy, 
and wonderful the erudition of 


These pinks of the nation, 
These tea-table heroes, these lords of creation ! 


There are, of course, many worthy 
exceptions ; but the majority of those 
whose parents toiled so hard to gain a 
this 


small independence are of class, 


and their aristocratic feelings know no | 


bounds. 


It is not to be wondered at, then, if I, a 
| the elite by a nod of the head, especially 


| when I attended the fashionable church 


modest man, fresh from the Empire City, 
should, when I took up my abode in this 
village, be surprised at the sayings and 
doings of some of these curious people, 
Who I was, where I came from, and what 
I did for my daily bread, seemed to puzzle 
a score or more of them, and I was so 


gazed upon when I strode out of doors | 


that I feared my dear neighbors took me 


to be some outlandish being who had risen | 


from the sea, or from the bowels of the 
earth, and was bent on doing evil. They 
most darling son, and they my most be- 
loved parents ; but to no avail, for from 
whence I came, who or what I was, or 
whether | ever had a father, mother, 
brother, or sister they could not discover. 

Atlength, at a quilting party in the neigh- 
borhood, the question of who I was (it was 
the first time I ever knew I was of such 
importance) having come up, three of the 
ladies, who are denominated the * news- 
papers of the village,” volunteered to step 








The fathers were hardy, | 


| reason, to see and be seen. 
watched me as closely as if I was their | class regarded the former as fanatics, for 
| responding, after the custom of their fa- 


over to my better half and settle furever 
the much-vexed question, and if she proved 
to be a fitting person—that is to say, if she 
could use her tongue freely—this wonder- 
ful deputation of matrons were commis- 
sioned to invite her to join them and help 
to sew the patchwork. Over they came 
to the house, and putting on her loveliest 
smile, my ‘‘ gude wife ”—now I here un- 
hesitatingly state that Mrs. Polly Twitch- 
am, for such is my wife’s name, can smile 


so charmed them with her urbanity of 
manner, her wit, her grace, her elegance 


| of expression, and her occasional quota- 


return at night to talk of their father’s | tions from the poets, something they had 


never heard before, and which my waggish 
wife well knew, that they quite forgot 
their mission, and went away enraptured 
with the “ sweet creature,” as they termed 


Brown-street, and whose husband is, as 
he moves along, always smiling, [little did 
they know it was at their absurdities,] and 
although a mysterious looking individual,” 
they had, they said, no doubt but that I 


| was a different being from what they sup- 


posed me to be; for with such a kind angel 
for a partner I should be little short of an 
angel myself. 

It was not long before this favorable 


opinion spread over the district, when | 


was occasionally recognized by some of 


to hear a sermon from a distinguished 
preacher. It after this 1 learned, 
for the first time, that a regular line of 


was 


demarcation was drawn between the in- 


habitants, one portion of whom went to 
chureh, in the good old-fashioned style, 
to worship God with all their hearts and 
with all their souls, and another, it was 
broadly insinuated, and not without some 
4 This latter 


thers, in a hearty and earnest manner to 
the prayers offered by the pastor, or the 
brethren, and spoke of them as a noisy 
sect, who roared their prayers as if their 
Maker was deaf, or unwilling to hear them, 
and whose ignorance was on a par with 
their presumption ; while the former, well 
knowing the vanity of the latter, could 
not for the life of them see the necessity 


| of their assuming such haughty airs when 
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going to ask remission of their sins, if for 


such a purpose they went, or wearing spy- | 
glasses to minutely examine and criticise | 
in charch. | 
Driving to the house of prayer, too, on the | 


their fellow-members while 
Sabbath day, to show off fast horses and 
fine carriages, they stigmatized ; and the 
want of all charitable feeling for those 
whose. fate it was to toil on, day after day, 


week after week, month after month, and | 
| about writing a book myself, and the only 


year after year, in order to gain a scanty 
livelihood for themselves and their families, 


they soundly denounced ; and they did not | 


hesitate to ask the question if these well- 
dressed, well-scented, kid-gloved, spy- 
glassed, purse-proud gentry, with their 
haughty wives and extravagant daughters 
—most of them the descendants of hard- 
working poor men, who never owned two 
coats together, and seldom could jingle 
one dollar against another—believed that 
our good Lord came down from heaven to 
die for them and none others; and if they 
thought themselves the chosen few who 
alone are to inhabit the golden mansion in 
Paradise. 

The remainder of the population was 


then and is now made up of small sects, and | . 
| Say-ciety—the word Rendezvous savors tov 


people who profess no religion at all. 
Some of them are, I regret to say, gross 
infidels, who throw their shafts of satire not 
only at the aristocrats who 


To church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there, 


but also at those professors of religion who 
practice as much as they profess. All 
this I learned in that great gossip-shop, 
the cabin of the steamboat, the day after I 


had heard the distinguished preacher 


preach the fashionable sermon in the fash- | 


ionable church. 


The same evening, while seated in my | 


sanctum, poring over a number of my old 
favorite, THe NaTionaL, and occasionally 
turning round to answer the interrogatories 
of a bright-eyed young ‘T'witcham, my 
bonny little girl, radiant with smiles, en- 
tered, and presented me witha note, which, 
she said, a gentleman had given her, with 
instructions to hand it to her papa. The 
note ran thus: 

Dear Srr,—As you are a stranger in this 
vicinity, I wish, as your next-door neighbor, to 
inform you that we have here a Literary Ren- 
dezvous which meets weekly, at which all the 
talent of the place congregate—and that talent 
is by no means mean, [ call it a Say-ciety, 
for there are more old pieces rehearsed, particu- 


| a great book. 
| claimed. | 


| to have its name changed. 
| same breath, he tells me, not that he has 
| written a book, but that he purposes writ- 


larly by the younger members, than are writ- 
ten; and as debates always take place, in which 
every one is at liberty to join, I think it should 
be called the Literary Say-ciety? Now, good 
sir, what is your opinion? I wish you would 
join us; for if you did, I think I would have 
one at least—for you appear to be a sensible 
man—[what an old blarneyer this must be, 
thought I] who would help me carry my points, 
which I assure you, my very dear sir, | very dear 
humbug, I roared,| would add much to the in- 
tellectual culture of our young men. I am 


trouble I think I will have is in giving it a suit- 
able title. I also want a few scraps of poetry 
for it, and as your lady is such a fine poet, so 
my wife informs me, [if Poll’s poetry was pub- 
lished as an appendix to this would-be author’s 
bcok, it would, beyond doubt, be a literary curi- 
osity,] perhaps she would be kind enough to 
accommodate me. ‘The book is to be on a sub- 
ject I have devoted much time and study—it is 
to be astronomical, and will give the cause of 
the difference of the appearance of the stars in 
summer from winter weather, and explain the 
reason why comets have long tails! [What a 


| jackass! I ejaculated, must this fellow be. j 


Do you see, my dear sir, what a great blessing 
to the advancement of science my work will be. 
To be sure you do! And wont you help me 
think of a title ?—for it will, I assure you, be 
[Not a doubt of it, I again ex- 


Allow me to propose you as a member of our 
much of a different organization. As the week- 


ly meeting takes place to-night, let me hope 
you and your good lady will be present—as an 


| interesting paper, taken from the Consted/ation, 

| will be rehearsed by a young lady—and an 

| original essay on Metaphysics will be delivered 
by a distinguished gentleman. 


Assuring you of my most profound esteem 
and deliberate consideration, J remain your most 
distinguished and affectionate servant, 

THERMOPYLEH RHINEBACK. 

P.S.—The Say-ciety will meet at eight o’clock, 
precisely. 

‘* Shade of all that is modest!” I ex- 
claimed, as I laid down the “affectionate 
epistle,” written after “ deliberate consid- 
eration,” of this “ distinguished and affec- 
tionate servant,” the worthy Thermopyle 
Rhineback. What manner of man, [I 
asked myself, can this confiding creature 
be? First, he asks me to join an associa- 
tion of which I have never before heard, 
for the ostensible purpose of helping him 
Then, in the 


ing one, and coolly asks me to assist him 
in giving it a title; (I wonder much he 
did not request me to supply him with the 
material ;) and not satisfied with monopo- 
lizing my time, he, like a gallant fellow, 
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with a “ bit-o’ blarney,” worthy of even 
the most gallant son “of the green isle 
beyond the sea,” tickles me about the po- 
etic talent of “ my lady,” and asks me if 
she will write some verses for him to en- 
rich his brilliant work on brilliant and fiery 
Now this part of the letter was and 
is too good a joke to be lost. Mrs. Twitch- 
am write poetry! ‘Thermopaly#, my af- 
fectionate friend, I remarked, as soon as | 
you are 


orbs. 


had ceased laughing, for once 
mistaken. Mrs. T. was not brought up 
in one of those modern schools, where the 
stern realities of life are shut out from the 
eyes of the pupils, and where they are 
taught to believe that none but the vulgar 
speak such words as bread, potatoes, or, 
No, Ther- 


admirable 


worse still, pork and beans! 


mopyel, Mrs. T. is a most 
housewife ; her dishes I love; they even 
say I love herself; they say queer thirgs, 
Thermopalya, in villages ; but her poetry, 
never, | beseech you, mention a word 
about again. 

In this strain 
till, lighting a cigar, I took up my hat, and 
with my old Newfoundland friend, brave 
Cesar, started to take my customary even- 


I had seareely lett the house 


I mused for some time, 


ing walk. 
before I saw a group of persons near me, 
and without knowing where they were 
bound, I uneonsciously followed in their 
wake, and in a few moments I| stood be- 
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sprang up, mounted a form, and running 
his black nose between the village barber, 
an intolerable spouter, and lawyer Snooks, 


| , . ; 
with whom the said barber was studying 


fore the Atheneum of our village, where | 


all our great men hold forth, and was talk- 
ing to no less a personage than the noble 
Thermopyle Rhineback, who, as soon as 
he beheld me, at once introduced himself, 
1 assented, 
So well 


and begged of me to enter. 
and took a him. 
pleased was I with his vivacious manner 
that have 
judging so harshly of him when I first 
read his letter, and determined to ask his 
pardon, on the first favorable opportunity, 
for the unchristian name (an Old Jack- 


seat beside 


I began to some remorse for 


ass’) I called him on perusing said letter. 
Indeed, my conscience smote me so hard 
that | believe I would have done so at that 
moment had not the president arose, called 
the meeting to order, and introduced the 
On 


presenting herself she was received with 


lady who was to open the exercises. 


warin applause, in which I heartily joined, 
to the great annoyance of Cesar, who had 
the audacity to enter the learned circle, 
and lie down at my feet ; but no sooner had 
he heard the clapping of hands than he 


law, set up one of the prettiest howls I 
have ever heard him howl before. How- 
ever, after some trouble in coaxing and 
bullying him, (lie down there, sir; that’s 
a good Cesar, do lie down; poor fellow, 
there,) he once more settled himself at 
my feet, and the young lady proceeded te 
deliver her oration. She was a most re- 
markable creature, and at the time I speak 
of had not seen more than fifteen sum- 
mers. With fine features, brilliant eyes, 
and well-knit frame, there, at that youth- 
ful age, she stood, and few could have 
played her part better. Her enunciation 
was perfect, her attitude charming ; 
at the close of her address. as she gazed 
who is the philoso- 
and a really clever 


and, 
upon her old father, 
pher of the village, 
man, to see, | suppose, if she had pleased 
him in its delivery, I again regretted that 
I thought so lightly of the Literary Ren- 
dezvous, and | joined in the hearty plaudits 
showered upon her. 

But the great event of the evening, the 
‘Essay on Metaphysics,” still to 
come. ‘The president once more called 
the meeting to order, (literary characters 
are sometimes very noisy,) and the essay- 
ist, a thin-faced creature, with an expres- 


was 


sionless eye, and a strange-looking head, 
in which at the first glance one could per- 
ceive there were many confused ideas, rose, 
holding in his hand a roll of manuscript. 
He was neatas “‘ ye taylor man” could make 
him; but yet he could not be termed a 
dandy, for he eschewed kid gloves. He 
was the pink of a village lecturer, and a 
candidate for a professorship in our head 
academy. As folded 
surveyed the audience, he looked exceed- 
ingly grave; like a man who had some 


he his arms and 


important revelation to make, and dread- 
ed to approach the subject. A painful 
silence prevailed; the Solon raised his 
spy-glass, cocked it to his eye, took an- 
other squint at the audience, and then, in a 
nasal twang, commenced: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen,—My subject to night is ‘ Met- 
aphysics.’ It is a wonderful subject, my 
friends; that it is you will not doubt. 
The dictionary in which I looked says 
that it embraces “ the science of the prin- 
ciples and causes of all things existing.” 
So you see the vastness of the discourse. 








I wish I knew, or could tell you all about | 
during the week. 


it. ButI will do my best, my friends : 


‘Had I the skill of Captain Dick, 
I could tell you all about meta-phisick ; 
I haven’t the brains of Corporal Bray, 


99 


Dut please to listen to what I say! 


This was too much; I screamed; Cesar | 


jumped on his legs, and howled; all who 
were in the room lost their gravity, even 
the military men alluded to. The lecturer 


was confused, but as I well knew that | 


myself and Cesar were the cause of all 
the uproar, I applauded as loudly as my 
lungs would permit. The audience fol- 
lowed suit, and the essayist continued to 
read from his manuscript one of 
of rigmarole I ever had the misfortune to 
listen to. Although I did not understand 
one sentence of all he read, and question 
whether he himself understoed it, yet was 
he repeatedly cheered, and when at length 
(after an hour to me of the most distress- 
ing agony) he had concluded, he was ap- 
plauded vociferously, during which, with 


ny noble friend Cesar, who still continued | 
to bark, I managed to escape through the 
| 


mass of professional men (quack doctors, 


briefless lawyers, dentists without prac- | 
| ened to take the ‘‘ nigger up by the heels 


tice, and village litlerateurs,) who were 
awaiting their turn to read or speak, and 
resolved never to enter the Say-ciety 


again. Nor have I been asked. Indeed, 


it is so long since I heard anything of it | 


that I do not believe it is now in existence. 

Next day myself and Cesar were the 
criticism of the village. We were both 
pronounced to be unmannerly dogs, and it 
was said that I could neither understand 
nor appreciate the learned and elaborate 
discourse. Never was there a more 
truthful statement made. I was too stu- 
pid to understand it; yet, wonderful to 
relate, I have yet to see the man who 
did. My friend Rhineback always evaded 
the subject, and never once since, al- 
though we have met daily, has he asked 


me to join the Rendezvous, nor of his | 


great book on astronomy have I heard one 
word. 

We had, at the time I write of, another 
strange institution in our charming, en- 
chanting, and most happy of happy vil- 
lages. It was an accommodating institu- 
tion, especially for those of belligerent 
dispositions. It was a district court, at 
which all the difficulties of the villagers 
were settled every Saturday evening, to 


THE VILLAGE I LiVE IN. 


the | 
strangest, most absurd, and stupid pieces | 
| an Irishman, versus Hans Swartz, a Ger- 


| turned his abuse in 
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save them the necessity of losing their time 
Now I regret to say, 
indeed it pains me much to chronicle the 


| fact, that some of the villagers were never 


in their glory only when they had a case 
before the right worshipful justice, that 
most potent of all potent magnates, and 
wonderful was the interest taken by the 
friends of the contestants, and strange were 
the decisions sometimes rendered. Having 
heard so much about this weekly court, 
which was held in the building where the 
Literary Rendezvous met, I was, of course, 
anxious to see it. Accordingly I strode out 


| one Saturday evening to hear an important 


case, which I learned was to be tried. 
The plaintiff was one Patrick Oulaghan, 


man. Pat was working for Hans, who 
was proprietor of a small boarding-house. 
He employed a very stupid-looking colored 
man (Pat called him a nigger) to do the 
cooking ; and as there was no spare bed 
in the house, Hans insisted that Jonathan 


| : 1: . 
Jim Slingsby, for such was the colored 


man’s name, should sleep with Pat. The 
blood of all the Oulaghans flew into Pat’s 
cheeks ; his Hibernian ire was roused, and 
to the horror of the German, Pat threat- 


and beat his (the German’s) brains out,” 
which threat he would undoubtedly have 
put into execution, had not Jonathan Jim 
Slingsby, who up to that time had been 
an inactive spectator, very prudently walk- 
ed off, and stowed himself away in an 
outhouse. Words grew still warmer. Pat 
rattled away in Irish at Hans, who re- 
German. Finally, 
after shaking Hans rather violently, he 
was ejected from the premises, minus his 
salary, which Hans positively refused to 
pay him. Next day Pat took an action 
against him for the recovery of said salary, 
and Hans prosecuted him for shaking him 
by the collar, and threatening to beat his 
brains out with the colored man’s head, he 
holding said colored man up by the heels. 
Such was the nature of the case, and great 


| anxiety was manifested by the villagers to 


hear it. The court-room was thronged, 


| and precisely atseven o’clock the judge 


took his seat on the bench, and the jury 
were sworn. What adignified judge that 
was! The Chancellor of England, seated 
on the woolsack, gazing at Britain’s great 
seal, was not more dignified that day than 
was Judge Sly. By name and nature he 
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was sly, cunning and sly. What he lacked 
in education, for he was deplorably ig- 
norant, he made up in slyness; and to 
those who were unacquainted with him, 
he would pass as a deep-thinking sage ; 
for he seldom spoke, and when he did it 
was in monosyllables. He would charge a 
jury in ten words, which no one could hear, 
and sentence a prisoner in five. I give him 
credit for his brevity ; but his arrogance 
was intolerable. ‘The case was opened in 
due form, and the plaintiff's counsel, as 
loquacious and as admirable a specimen 
of the village advocate as I have ever met, 
although I have fallen in with hundreds 
of them, particularly out West, called 
Mr. Oulaghan, who, with a sheepish, but 
nevertheless knowing glance at the jury, 
proceeded to say, 

“In troth, yer honor, if ye’d only wish 
to know how that Dutch varmint threated 
me, as dacent a boy as iver came from 
the County Tyrone, the son of as dacent 
a man and woman as there’s in Americke 
—you'd”’— 

“There, Mr. Oulaghan,” saed Hans’s 
counsel, 2 pompous little creature from a 
neighboring village; ‘* we don’t want to 
hear anything about yourself or your fa- 
ther. Tell the jury what you know of the 
case.” 

Oulaghan’s counsel protested against 
the interruption of the witness, and re- 
ferred the judge to Blackstone on wit- 
nesses, while the other lawyer, in an un- 
intelligible jargon, appealed to the court, 
and in support of his argument mentioned 
the extraordinary fact that he was sus- 
tained by both Blackstone, Edward Ev- 
erett, Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, 
of New-Orleans, once a 
great lawyer, and he had but 
that he would be sustained by his honor. 
His honor nodded, but said nothing ; and 
Pat proceeded : 

“You see, yer honor, this Dutchman 
wanted me to sleep with that darkey, (point- 
ing to Jonathan Jim Slingsby,) and ye see 
when I refused, he talked a lot of * gib- 
berish” to me, and I took him quite gen- 
teely by the collar, and gave him a shake, 
and then dropped him down, and jist for 
that, ye see, the thief of the world wants 
to keep me money.” 

** Vat’s dat you say ?” said Hans, turn- 
ing round to Pat ; “he be’s von bad mans, 
Mr. Judge, and Jonathan be’s von very 


Judge Story, 
no doubt 


nice mans, and | sez to him, ‘ Pathrick, 


you be’s a good mans, and Jonathan be’s 
another good mans, and you be’s two 
good mans, and can sleep together; den 
|he flame like fire, an sez he dash me 
| brains out with nigger, and den Jonathan 
| ran away, and den he shook me, and den 
| with the six boorders I put him out. He 
tored my coat, and his vages vill pay for 
i,” ” 

Jonathan Jim Slingsby was called, and 
most eloquent was he in describing the 
wrongs Hans suffered at the hands of Pat, 
whon, he said, if he was judge, he “ would 
send to Sing Sing; and then, golly, he’d 
knock no gemman’s brairs out. Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

The case on both sides was closed ; the 
| brilliant lawyers, after displaying their 
| oratorical powers to the greatest advan- 

tage before the villagers, now ascending 
into the heavens, and calling upon even 
Mars and Jupiter, anda comet, which was 
at that time expected to throw its long- 
| tailed light over our hemisphere, left the 
| cross ease in the hands of the cross-looking 
judge and the weary-looking jury. Judge 
Sly merely said, and from the time the 
trial commenced until that moment, he had 
not spoken even one word, 

“* Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard 
both sides of the case. I have been ex- 
amining several of the great authorities 
the counsel have cited ; therefore I say, if 
Mr. Oulaghan threatened to beat the brains 
out of Mr. Swartz with a colored gentle- 
man, find him guilty, and if Mr. Swartz 
defrauded Mr. Oulaghan out of his wages, 

| find him guilty to pay Mr. Oulaghan, and 
the court will settle the remainder.” 

The jury retired to their room. A grave- 
looking old man was sworn not to permit 
any one to tamper with them, and after an 

| absence of about fifteen minutes they re- 
turned, and when the usual question was 
|}asked them the foreman handed to the 
aforesaid old man, who acted as clerk, a 
piece of paper, from which, amid breath- 
| less silence, he proceeded to read. 

“ We, the jury, in the jury room assem- 

bled, find that Patrick Oulaghan, an Trish- 
| man, refused to sleep with Jonathan Jim 
Slingsby, a colored man, at the request of 
| Hans Swartz, a Dutchman, and that said 
Oulaghan frightened said Jonathan J. 
| Slingsby so much that he hid himself in an 
out house all night, and shook said Swartz 
|so much that he was put in bodily fear, 
|and tore his coat; and we recommend 














Oulaghan to be fined, but not imprisoned, 
for so doing. And the said jury further | 
find that said Swartz acted right in eject- 
ing from his premises said Oulaghan, but | 
believe that he should be made pay him 


half his wages to defray the expenses of | 


this suit, the other half to go toward mend- 
ing his coat. 


an, a jury of your countrymen (he was 
Irish, and they were from different sec- 


tions of the Union) have found you guilty | 


of threatening to beat Mr. Swartz’s brains 


out with a colored man, of shaking him and | P di 
| the apostle to the ministers of the New 


| Testament, sanctioned by his own example, 


tearing his coat. The sentence of the 
court is that you, Patrick Oulaghan, pay a 
fine of three dollars, or be imprisoned un- 
til it is paid. And you, Mr. Swartz, have 
been, by the said jury, found guilty, al- 
though they did not say it, of asking Mr. 
Oulaghan to sleep with Mr. Slingsby when 
he did not feel inclined to do so, and eject- 
ing him from your premises without pay- 
ing him the wages due him. You owe 
him six dollars. Therefore the sentence 
of the court is that you keep three of them 
to pay fur the mending of your coat, and 
that you give the other three to Mr. 
Oulaghan to pay his fine. I, by virtue of 


my authority as judge, and according to | 


law, impose upon him and you these sen- 
tences.”’ 

The judge sat down, impressed with the 
idea that he had played a most wonderful 


part. 


lars to Oulaghan’s counsel, who presented 
it to the clerk of the court. The judge 
thanked the jury, and amid enthusiastic 
cheers both plaintiff, defendant, and vil- 
lagers left the court-room, while the judge 
and counsel remained puffing cigars, to di- 
late upon the results of this curious trial. 
A few years enly have passed since 
Judge Sly pronounced that profound sen- 
tence, and wondrous are the changes 
which have taken place since then. Satur- 
day evening courts are abolished, and 
another judge presides daily on the bench 
once occupied weekly by old Judge Sly. 
Fain would I here dwell upon the many 
strange adventures of the past at political 
and other meetings, but my limited space 
forbids me. I may, on another occasion, 
ask you to lend me your ears, as I have a 
thousand and one side-shaking anecdotes 
to narrate, while I give you another chap- 
ter on ** The Village I Live in.” 


| 
(Signed by the jury.) | 
The judge rose, and said : “‘ Mr. Oulagh- | 


Onlaghe bled, « Swartz . a 
ulaghan grumbled, and Swartz, | single life. 


through his counsel, handed the three dol- | 


BISHOP ASBURY ON CELIBACY. 


| spired word. 
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BISHOP ASBURY ON CELIBACY. 


TTVHE doctrine of the celibacy of the 

clergy finds no countenance in the in- 
The priests of the Jewish 
church were not only not forbidden to 
marry but had wives and children. The 
solitary instance of Paul, who was careful 
to say that he spoke without Divine authori- 
ty on the subject, and was only prompted 
to speak as he did on account of the neces- 
sities of the case, furnishes no warrant to 
the Christian Church to prohibit its min- 
isters from marrying. The injuction of 


to form no mautrimonial alliances, was 
specific in its nature, and grew out of, and 
was adapted to the exigency of the times. 
It was considered, on account of “ the 
present distress,” not expedient for those 
whose duty it was to “ preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” and who were con- 
stantly exposed to privation, persecution, 
and death, to enter into the married state. 
The reasons which governed Asbury in 
the course he pursued in this respect gre 
best stated by himself: 

If I should die in celibacy, which I think 


| quite probable, I give the following reasons for 


what can scarcely be called my choice. I was 
called to preach in my fourteenth year. I be- 
gan my public exercises between sixteen and 
seventeen. At twenty-one I entered the travel- 
ing connection. At twenty-six I came to 
America. Thus far I had reasons enough for 8 
It had been my intention to return 
to Europe, but the war continued, and it was 
ten years before we had settled, lasting peace. 
This was no time to marry or be given in mar- 
riage. At forty-nine 1 was ordained Superin- 
tendent or Bishop in America. Among the 
duties imposed upon me by my office was that 
of traveling extensively, and I could hardly ex- 


| pect to find a woman with grace enough to en- 





able her to live but one week out of the fifty- 
two with her husband, besides what right has 
any man to take advantage of the affections of 
a woman, make her his wife, and by voluntary 
absence subvert the whole order and economy 
of the marriage state by separating those whom 
neither God, nature, or the requirements of 
civil society permit long to be put asunder. It 
is neither just nor generous. I may add to 
this that I had but little money, and with this 
little I administered to the necessities of a be- 
loved mother till I was fifty-seven. If I have 
done wrong I hope God and the sex will forgive 
me. It is my duty now to bestow the pittance 
I have to spare upon the widows and fatherless 
girls and poor married men. 


But there were other reasons. In ad- 
dition to the support of an aged mother 
out of his pittance of salary, amounting to 
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sixty dollars, he had the Book Concern on 
his shoulders, and all he could raise for 
the publication fund was sent to Dickins, 
the book agent at Philadelphia, to enable 
him to enlarge the Concern and increase 
the number of Methodist books. His in- 
terest in this establishment was lasting as 
life, and in his last hours he bore it in af- 
fectionate remembrance. Some of his 
friends having bequeathed to him two 
thousand dollars, he made it all over to the 
Book Concern in his last will and testa- 
ment. Besides he had to look after poor 
preachers and the missionaries he had sent 
out to the frontier settlements in the West. 
He often impoverished himself to relieve 
their wants. At time we find him 
with only two dollars in the world, and his 
First 
his little purse was drained, and then fol- 
lowed his cloak, and wateh, and _ shirt. 
Under such circumstances it is perfectly 
obvious that neither he nor any of his 
traveling companions in the ministry had 
any need for wives. Had they taken them 
they would have been “ worse than infi- 


one 


poor preachers ragged and destitute. 


dels,” beeause they would have placed 
themselves in a position where it would 
have been impossible to have “ provided 
for them.” Those who did marry while 
they were in the traveling connection did 
so with the full conviction that they would 
not receive a support from the Church, 
and hence they almost invariably located 
after getting married. Many talented and 
usefal ministers were thus lost to the 
Church, at least their influence and useful- 
ness were greatly contracted. On receiv- 
ing a letter from Dr. Coke, communicat- 
ing the intelligence of his marriage and 
the probability of his not returning to this 
country only on certain conditions, Asbury 
said, ** Marriage is honorable in all, but to 


Well 


may it be so, when I calculate we have 


me it isa ceremony awtul as death. 


lost the traveling labors of two hundred of 
the best men in America or the world by 
marriage and consequent location.” 

In a work recently published, contain- 
ing * Sketches of Early Times in Middle 
Tennessee,” we find the following : 


In Virginia there was a circuit where the 


preachers sent among the people almost always | 


obtained wives during their service. The 
* bishop, supposing the women should be blamed 
for this state of things, thought to forestall them 
by sending to the circuit two decripit old men, 
in the belief that no one would try to allure 


them into the bonds of wedlock. But, to his 
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surprise, both of them married during the year, 
and upon hearing the result of his experiment 
he remarked, “1 am afraid the women and the 
devil will get all my preachers.” 


On one of his continental tours, while 
stopping at a place in the West, Asbury 
had an appointment some miles distant in a 
portion of the country where he had never 
been before, and there was danger of his 
missing his way and getting lost in the 
woods. One of the daughters of the gentle- 
man at whose house he stopped proposed 
to accompany him and pioneer him through 
the wilderness. He did not positively 
decline the offer of the fair guide, though 
it would have suited his notions better to 
have gone alone if he even had missed his 
way. The luxury of a carriage at that 
time, at least in that section, was not 
known, indeed if they had possessed them 
they would not have been of any use, as 
there were no roads, nothing but blind or 
blazed paths. The only modes of travel 
were on foot or on horseback. 

The horses were soon in readiness for 
the travelers. The bishop was in his sad- 
dle, and with a celerity for which the 
Western girls were famous in early times, 
Mary sprang to the back of her spirited 
steed and was at once by his side. Soon 
they entered the forest and were lost to 
sight in its deep thickets. Mary knew 
the route and led the way. When about 
half the distance had been passed over, 
the travelers came to a deep but narrow 
ravine, whose rugged, precipitous banks 
seemed to forbid a passage. The bishop 
at beholding it felt relieved, as he thought 
he had arrived at a Rubicon which his fair 
companion could not pass. Spurring his 
nuble horse, whose strength and speed had 
never failed him, he cleared the ravine at 
a bound. ‘Turning on his horse he con- 
gratulated himself that he was now rid of 
what he felt rather an incumbrance, as 
he had considerable qualms of conscience 
about going to the appointment, where he 
was a stranger, in company with a young 
lady. He was about bidding her good-bye, 
with the exclamation, ‘* Mary you can’t do 
that,” a most unhappy suggestion for him 
to make to a proud, spirited, fearless West- 
ern girl. Her quick and familiar response 
was, “ Ul try, Frank,” and suiting the ac- 
tion to the word horse and rider were ina 
moment at his side. Faithful to her task 
she accompanied the bishop to the end of 
his journey, and after the preaching was 
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over returned with him to her father’s 
house. We never heard of any scandal 
resulting from this excursion. Asbury, 
as we have seen, did not, like Loyola and 
his followers, take the vow of celibacy, 
though he lived and died an unmarried 
man. His deep devotion to his affection- 
ate mother, who depended upon him for a 
support, and for whose sake alone he 
adopted a prudence in secreting himself at 
Judge White’s, in time of the war, which, 
under other circumstances, would have 
led him to brave a martyr’s fate, perhaps, 
prompted him to repress all those natural 
desires which would have Jed him to seek 
a companion and help proper for him. 
Beyond his dear venerated mother he had 
nothing in this world to love or live for 
but the Church. 
latter more, as for its sake he left father, 
and mother, and home, and friends, and 


| 





country to come to a land of strangers to 
preach the everlasting Gospel. Hi’ beauti- 
ful and touching tribute to the memory of 
his mother shows that he had a heart full 
of sympathy and affection. 


For fifty years her hands, her house, and her 
heart were open to receive the people of God 
and the ministers of Christ, and thus a lamp 
was lighted up in a dark place. She was an 
afflicted yet most active woman, of quick bodily 
powers and masculine understanding, neverthe- 
less so kindly all the elements mixed in her. 
Her strong mind quickly felt the subduing in- 
fluences of that Christian sympathy which 


| “weeps with those who weep,” and “ rejoices 


| tionate. 
} 


To be sure he Joved the | 


with those who rejoice.” As a woman and a 
wife she was refined, modest, and blameless; as 
a mother—above all the women in the world 
would I claim her for my own—ardently affec- 
As a mother in Israel few of her sex 
have done more by personal labor to support 
the Gospel and to wash the saints’ feet. 
As a friend, she was generous, true, and 


| constant.” 


Gvitorial Hotes and Gleanings. 
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A Sermon oF OLtpEN Trme.—Many years | 


ago, while traveling in the West, we halted 
in a small village to spend the Sabbath. On 
the morning of that day we began to make 
inquiries of our host about preaching, as our 
puritan predilections would not allow us to 
spend a Sabbath without going to church at 
least once during the day. Our good old 
pastor was wont to give us precious long 
psalms, gracious long prayers, and sermons 
longer still. The old orthodox style of divid- 
ing and subdividing to sixteenthly, and even 
extending beyond that number, was faith- 
fully adhered to in those days. Having 


learned his modes and forms of expression so | 


well, and understanding the systematic ar- 
rangement of his prayers, we could tell to a 
certainty when he would reach the long 
drawn Amen. Though we may have lost the 
thread of his sermon through a drowsy peri- 
od, yet whenever he would announce, as he 
invariably did, the following significant 
words, “ with a few remarks we will close the 
discourse,” we always knew that just in one 
half hour from that time he would say “ Let 
us pray.” 

But to our story. The landlord informed 
us that there would be preaching that day 


> 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





in the school-house at the fork of the roads, | 


abouta mile from town. He rather reckoned, 
however, if I went I would be pleased, as the 
man who was going to preach was a right 
smart chance of a preacher, and so well 
pleased were the people of the neighborhood 
with his ministrations that whenever he came 
into those parts all turned out to hear him. 

Being admonished to go early if we wished 
a seat, we accordingly started nearly an hour 
before the time. What was our astonish- 
ment on reaching the neighborhood of the 
school-house to find horses hitched all along 
the fence corners, and in the woods, and the 
country people standing around in groups 
conversing together. What a delightful op- 
portunity these Sunday meetings in the 
woods afford for neighborhood gossip and the 
hearing of marvelous news. 

The crowd that had collected at so early 
an hour convinced us that the preacher was 
no ordinary man, a veritable star preacher. 
When we went in the house was nearly filled 
with the gentler sex, but we found a seat 
near the door, the wall of the house consti- 
tuting its back, all the other benches being 
without that comfortable appendage. 

At the opposite end of the house was a 
small table and chair standing immediately 
in front of the aisle, there being but one, and 
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that was temporarily constructed by the ar- 
rangement of the seats. 
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| ite themes with the preacher. 


At length the preacher came, and with him | 


the crowd, which poured into the house, filling 
the aisle and every part almost to suffoca- 
tion. It was well I had taken my seat when 
and where I did, otherwise I should have 
been crowded out by some of the more 
fashionable ladies who came late, and I 
should not have been able to see or hear the 
preacher. As it was I had a fine view of 
him. 
though I should judge from his appearance 
he was on the sunny side of fifty. Placing 
his saddle bags under the small table, and 
taking therefrom his psalm book and Bible, 
he took the seat which was reserved for him. 
After carefully turning over the pages of his 
psalm book he at length found the one he 
intended the congregation should sing, and, 
rising, he read it with that peculiar tone 
which showed he was familiar with the 
measure. 
The psalm which he read begins thus: 


Along the banks where Babel’s current flows 
Our captive bands in deep despondence stray’d. 


I had often heard it before but never under 
such circumstances. 
which it was read gave it a new and romantic 
interest, and I thought I could almost see 
the captive Jews wandering on the banks of 
the Euphrates. 

The preparatory exercises having ended, 
the preacher rose and took his text. Al- 
though | have forgot in which of the evan- 
gelists it is recorded, and am not able to 
state the chapter and verse, yet the subject 
and its illustration remain fresh in my mem- 
ory to this day. It was the five loaves and 
two fishes, the baskets and the fragments. 
The preacher remarked that it was not neces- 
sary to divide the subject as it divided itself, 
and he would call the attention of his beloved 
hearers to the different divisions, after which 
he would commend the people to God and the 
The attention of the 


audience was at once secured. Every eye, 


word of his grace. 


ear, and mouth were open to catch the words 
that fell from the lips of the wonderful 
preacher. But to the sermon. 

The five loaves, he said, represented the 
five great fundamental doctrines of the Bible, 
Ist. Total depravity; 2d. The influence and 
3d. The effectual 
call; 4th. The final perseverance of the saints, 


operation of the Spirit; 


and Sth, their final glorification in heaven. 
These points were variously and quaintly 


elaborated, and, from the manner in which 


| human and divine. 


He looked somewhat bent with years, | 





they were treated, they were evidently favor- 
As he was 
approaching the close of his fifth proposition, 
and had disposed of the loaves, we began to 
conjecture what use he intended to make of 
the “‘two small fishes,” but we were relieved 
by the announcement, when he came to that 
part of his subject, that the two small fishes 
represented the two natures of Christ, the 
After discussing these 
points, and making them perfectly plain to his 
‘beloved hearer-ers,”’ he came to the twelve 
baskets, which he said represented the twelve 
apostles, and the fragments which they con- 
tained, he stated, were emblematical of the 
many mercies and blessings of Providence so 
richly bestowed upon man. The reader will 
see that this is but a description of the dry 
bones of the skeleton, and to clothe them 
with sinews, and flesh, and life it is neces- 
sary to have the words, the action, and the 
voice of the preacher. Singular as the dis- 
course was, we know not that we ever list- 
ened to one with more interest, and we left 
that crowded, delighted assembly, impressed 


| with the truth of the landlord’s assertion, 


The peculiar tone with | 


that “he was a right smart chance of a 
preacher.” 

SLecrinG In Cuurcu.—In a work recently 
published on Clerical Recreations, we find 
among other things the following respecting 


sleeping in church: 


No greater insult can be offered to the min- 
ister, by a hearer, than to go to sleep while the 
Gospel is being preached to him; and scarcely 
any conduct can desecrate the sanctuary more 
than to make it a dormitory. No healthy per- 
son can be excused for sleeping in church, If 
an apostle rebuked those who abused “ the Sup- 
per,” by language like this, “* What! have ye 
not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise 
ye the Church of God, and shame them that 
have not?” may it not be said to those who 
come to church to sleep, What! have ye not 
beds to sleep in at home, that ye came here to 
slumber? Whoever knew a man sleep at a 
political meeting ? 


It is very mortifying, to be sure, to a sen- 
sitive preacher to have people go to sleep 
while he is dispensing to them the word of 
But the sleepers are not always to 

Some preachers are so monotonous 


life. 

blame. 
in their discourses that the wonder is, not 
that numbers go to sleep, but that any are 
enabled to overcome the soothing tones and 
mesmeric passes to keep awake. People 
should not be blamed for going to sleep when 
they are required to put themselves in a 
The 


author suggests the true secret of keeping 


passive state under such operators. 
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people awake in the question at the close of 
the above paragraph. 

man to sleep at a political meeting?” The 
answer is obvious, The hearer is too much 
interested to feel drowsy, and the natural- 
ness and earnestness of manner that charac- 


terize the speakers on such occasions pre- 


clude the possibility. We would be far from 
converting the pulpit into a stump for polit- 
ical oratory, but we would make it a place 
where Gospel truth in living power should be 
proclaimed. Just so long as the hearer is 
interested will he keep awake, if it is till 
midnight; and if there is not power enough 
in the Gospel to excite and keep awake, it is 
not because of the nature of that Gospel but 
the manner ofits delivery. Preachers should 
blame themselves if their hearers go to sleep, 
as it is their faultin the main. A conversa- 
tional, natural tone and manner will inva- 
riably insare attention, and if preachers 
would throw away their written sermons and 
skeletons and sepulchral tones, there would 
be less complaint about drowsy hearers. 
Brste Revision.—Until within a few 
months past the subject of Bible revision has 
been confined mostly to our Baptist brethren, 
and only a small portion of that large de- 
nomination entertained any great sympathy 
forthe movement. The demand for revision, 
at least to such an extent as to correct the 


errors of the press and some palpable gram- | 


matical inaccuracies in the common version, 
was felt by the managers of the American 
Bible Society several years ago, and after the 
maturest thought the subject was referred 
to a judicious and learned committee. Years 
of patient toil were expended upon the work, 
and at length it was finished, to the gratifi- 
cation of all the friends of the society. 
board unanimously adopted the revision, and 
it was made the standard of the American 
Bible Society. Copies of it were sent to many 
distinguished scholars and patrons, and to 
several crowned heads in Europe. ‘The com- 
pletion of this work constituted an era in 
the history of the society, not only indicating 
a healthful, conservative progress, but which 
inspired new confidence and encouraged the 
hope of enlarged success. Thus matters con- 
tinued until a pamphlet made its appearance 
in Philadelphia, which went to show that the 
managers had transcended their powers in 
making the corrections, and that they had 
no right to collate or edit the Scriptures, 
they being confined solely to the printing and 
circulation thereof. It was also shown that 
the accessories or headings of the chapters 


Vou. XIII.—18 


“Who ever knew a | 
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| had been changed in some instances, and as 
these were as much a part of the common 
| version as the text itself, the revision was 
denounced. Opposition was excited, and 
resolutions were passed by presbyteries and 
conventions condemning the action of the 
managers, and calling upon them to retrace 
| their steps and go back to the old standard 
| with all its acknowledged errors. They were 
sacred to be touched, having 
| been sanctioned and sanctified by age. Some 
who were warmest in their praise of the pure 
and beautiful standard which they had taken 
| to their family altars and pulpits, now began 
| to look upon it with suspicion, and finally 
| with distrust. It was not that they had dis- 
covered anything sectarian in the revision, 
or that they were convinced that the man- 
agers had done wrong in securing it, but it 
created disturbance among a few, and some 
weak minds were troubled. The upshot of 
the whole was that the managers reversed 
their action and suppressed the standard, to 
the great grief of a large number of the 
| stanchest friends of the society. 

We predict that the action of the managers 
will do more to further the cause of revi- 
sion in other quarters than anything that 
could have happened, and the managers of 
the Baptist Bible Union have taken unwonted 
courage from the transaction. That society 
had so far progressed in its work as to refer 
the subject to a final board of revisors, con- 
sisting of scholars of acknowledged ability ; 
and we learn from the New-York Chronicle 
that the Rev. Professor Hackett, of the New- 
ton Theological Seminary, will soon leave, in 
company with Dr. Conant, for Greece, in order 
| to mature his acquaintance with modern 
Greek ; that in the land where the original 
language of the New Testament was spoken 
| and written he may at least obtain a more 
perfect knowledge of the pronunciation of the 
original, and also find illustrations of its true 
meaning. The Chronicle says: 

We see it stated that a manuscript New 
Testament, dating back to the sixth century, 
has lately been discovered in a garret of Athens, 
and added to the library of that city. If this 
should prove true, it might be worth while for 
the professor to give the document a careful 
examination. There are few Greek manuscripts 
of an earlier date than the sixth century, and 
of course this new discovery will be a rare ac- 
quisition to men of learning. 

Though it is no part of the Bible Union’s 
work to collate and compare manuscripts with 
a view to changes in the text of the original, 
yet this is a work of no little importance. A 
thorough recension of the Vatican manuscript, 
which the popes have so cautiously concealed 
from the world, would be of incalculable value. 


| regarded as too 
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Revicious axnp Socran Rerormers. — We 
learn from the pavers that M. Victor Consid- 
erant, one of the earliest and most enthusi- 
the of has re- 
nounced the doctrines of his 


declares that a society cannot be organized 


astic of followers Feurier, 


master, and 
upon the principles of that reformer. M. Con- 
siderant has tried the experiment thoroughly. 
His 


conscientious. 


labors have been ardent, indefatigable, 
He has crossed the ocean re- 
striven 
ad- 


vice of profound philosophers in all places, 


peatedly : he has speculate dinlants; 


to organize communities; has taken the 


and had seeret interviews without end with 
" 
ne 


result is this present ex 
It is cred 


capitalists. 17 
plosion of disgust and apostacy. 
itable to the tardy sagacity of M. Consider- 
ant that he has found out where the real 
difficulty lies, namely, in the utter immoral- 
ity of Fourierism. So emphatic is his con 
viction upon this point that in proposing a 
new effort at colonization he stipulates that 
socialism shall be distinctly ruled out, as 
t} oe 
community. Thus one by one 

of the hard-headed French 


turn their bac mn his theories. 


incompatible with existence and pros 


perity of the 
the 
sociolo 


Within 
that the « 


adherents 
cist ks 
the 


his s 


last few months it is reported 
had 


embraced 


ebrated Robert Dale Owen 
‘ialism, and 
it is that 


the experiments in this country are con- 


renounced 
far 


Christianity. Certain so as 


cerned, the whole thing has proven a failure 
The phalanxes established in the West at 
different points, carrying with them, as in 
of Mormonism the 
establishments New York and Northern 
Ohio, the elements of their own destruction, 


the case and free-love 


in 
have fallen to pieces. Such enormous evils 


generally cure themselves. 
An exhibition was recently given at the 
Reform € held at Rutland, Ver- 


mont, of the incongruous clements of which 


onvention 


modern reform establishments are com- 


In that 
Slavery, Spiritu- 


the 
convention resolutions were 


posed. 


discussed on Individuality, § 


| 
| 
| 
| 


alism, War, Capital Punishment, Marriage, 
Maternity, the Bible, Free 


form, the Sabbath, and Woman’s Rights. 


> 
te- 


Trade, Land | 
The 
convention presented a perfect Babel of isms. 
Mr. Francis if 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and Mr. 


Ja 


leading 


the president the 


" } 
JACKSON, 


\ndrew kson Davis, the Spiritualist, 


ere spirits. The former, in refer- } 


» convention, said: 


I } it honor to have attended and 


helped to carry it through. It 
that it should be su ln 
n of all stripes of reformers. 


an 
was Important 
he pioneer 
I sup- | 


Ing 


ful, 


econventl 


| but treated it with singular ability. 
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pose that we are mainly indebted to the Spirit- 
ualists for breaking that ice; if so, | thank 
them. I am very glad the convention 
held. I judge there were near four thousand 
persons there on Sunday. Under such a call, 
we might have expected to be annoyed more or 
less by some “fleas of Conventions,” but they 
to “the right of 
h” and alighted upon the hunker news- 
papers, and the followed them. — In- 
stead of boring the convention, they have spun 
their long yarns of falsehood in the “ national” 
Tribune was among them, 
that was to 

many 0 


was 


seemed have abandoned 


sears 


row dies 


newspapers, even the 
it lieved by be re- 
gretted certainly, the 
smaller fry take their ene from that paper. I 
affirm that the Rutland Convention was a glo- 
rious gathering of the freest and truest 
and daughters of New England, met for the 
noble pulpose of bettering the condition of the 
We must 
are a tor- 


mistake 


is be 


Lecause 


so 


sons 


‘May its tribe increase.” 
mind that 
midable body, politically and ecclesiastically, 
ilways cold and cruel. Being 
» insist upon keeping things 
they are, no matter how many millions of their 
fellow-beings are under foot, or how many false- 


We m ty 


catherings 


pe oO} le . 
bear in the conservatives 
a well-to-do peo- 


just as 


they 


hoods the y utter to kee P them there. 
be sure, therefore, that all 
at Rutland must encounter the ’ 
of hunkers: so I hope that all shades 
formers will, as far as 


such as 


that enmity of 
ill shades 
of honest and 
possible, cultivate kind feelings toward each 
ther, and the hunkers, not to o 
feet, but to their senses. 


If 
Mr. Jackson means such as believe in the 


earnest re 


ul 


so bring 


by “hunkers” and “conservatives,” 


sanctity of the Sabbath and the marriag: 
relation, together with the inspiration and 


authority of the Bible, we most sincerely 


trust that they may continue so, though in 
his estimation, they may be “ beside them- 


It is just such salt as this that our 


} 
seives 


country needs to save it from being utterly 


| corrupted by such masses of moral putridity. 


We trust that the Jacksons will, themselves, 
like Considerant and Owen, be brought at 
last and that they will 
how utterly wild and visionary are all 


“to their senses,” 


their schemes at reform outside of the Bibl 


| and Christianity. 


MANNER IN THE PvuLrir.— Our attention 
has been attracted by an article in a Boston 
paper on the subject of natural manner in 
the pulpit, and the reading of it interested us 
not a little. The 
pressed with the importance of the subject, 
His 


definition of a natural manner in the pulpit 


author was not only im- 


is as follows: 


By a natural manner we mean a manner 


which is simple and unaffected, in opposition t 

that which is artificial, reckless, or constrained, 
accompanied with such attitude, voice, and ges- 
ture as befit the subject, the occasion, and the 
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man. The preacher must evince, in all his | 
public performances, the strong and varied 
feelings of an animated spirit, and not the dull 
monotony of a moving machine. He must 
preach from the heart, and make it manifest 
that he feels the sentiments he utters, else he 
innot expect others to feel them. Prophets 


So awful was the theme, and so dismal the 
voice of the preacher, that one of his hearers 
became terrified to such a degree that he 
lost the balance of his mind, and wandered 
forth a maniac. Another hymn for which 


he had a peculiar liking begins, 


ind apostles felt, and they felt deep/y, and } ae 
: ee Ye as py Far in the deep where horrors dwell, 
ence you find no appeals to sinful, dying men, oa H : 
a Ss Pisin fe The land of darkness and despair, 
soon to be saved or lost, so simple, so dignified, = 3 : 
' Justice hath built a dismal hell, 


wld and touching as theirs. Devoid of all 


irt, they poured over the sentiments they de- | 
d the splendor of an unearthly eloquence. | The following, from the article under con- 


iture is powerful, and whoever imbibes and | gjderation, is to the point: 


And laid its stores of vengeance there. 


‘arries out her principles can hardly fail of | . - 
‘ ar . : We have known preachers, when announcing 

1 ss. A statue hung around with moral sen- ° ” P 
‘“‘the terrors of the Lord,” indulge in a loud, 


nts may preach coldly to the understand- 
ing, while devotion freezes at the heart. 
lhe ambassador of Christ must exhibit the 


vehement, and angry tone, almost conveying to 
the hearer the impression that they loved to 
pronounce the doom upon the guilty and im- 
eta k , enite We have sometimes thoug ‘ 
xemplified in the loud, boisterous, and vocifer- | P°®!™ nt. e have metimes hought that 
. om . 7 : } ‘ such men do not well consider how * fearful 
iting preacher, who fancies that he can express “ Pee ‘ > os 
a al : Pree rhe ‘ oe a thing it is to fall into the hands of the living 
the passions by the strength of his voice. Such here ; ? be 
. : : ; God. We have no sympathy with those who 
1 one may excite in his audience a temporary ’ : . % a 
Tr aaa ae re s reg es? ~ | vould withhold the terrors of the divine wrath. 
yarticipation in his feelings, but they are al- |,” “Of 
eC } . < . They must be faithfully and fearlessly pro- 
ways anxious to be released from the obliga- | 3 J ti, 
na: canaed’ ie anol. veheneente anal th nounced; but we would have the preacher man- 
ns caus I such rehearsals, and lose at - : ; 
ol j . D ifest that his heart is wrung with anxiety and 
xcitement when the object disappears. But Pe tl uti sear ap Fe 
} s Pe ie - ' 5 ke 2 
let the preacher announce Gospel truth in a | grier Sm 9M ee eo eee en ee 
er ; : ; : upon the wicked; that he is ready to sink un- 
imple, natural, calm, subdued, yet impassioned ’ ? 
ee ae all Bre inde Soe : der what he declares, and that he gives wfter- 
1anner, and he will carry with it a sublime ith falter an teclinan hte | 
force. You will not hear the rumblings of the | @”¢¢ Wit faltering awe, to feelings whieh Ae 
<a a , ; . cannot restrain. By this course he will secure 
iunder, but you will see the oaks riven by , dl f hi li 1 ill feel 
1 . . ‘ : 1e CO nee $4 “nee e Yy Ww 20 
the lichtnings. We heva aad Ghat the sacked the « nfi¢ ence of hi vudience ; they wi ee 
iad thats : that he is their friend, that he warns because 
riters uttered their messages under the influ- he beli 1] } } 
. 4: : ; » believes, 4 sves who > warns, 
nee of strong feeling, “ By the space of three 1e believes, and ioves V m he irns 
us I ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears.” So Paul, that “chosen vessel | most heartily the following: 
the Lord,” performed his work at Ephesus, 
1 his whole ministry of more than thirty 


novements of sacred passion. These are not 


On the subject of imitation, we commend 


It is no less a departure from nature when 
the preacher in his tones and gestures closely 
imitates the manner of another. This, we have 

ened and sanctified. The ministry of all | T®25°" ses believe, proceeds from design sue’ 
the apostles may be said to have bee yaaa | Sees but oftener from the mere admiration of 
try of emotion, ‘They were imbund with anions 1 individual. We insensibly speak as he 
to God, and with exalted conceptions of speaks—pray as he preys —and pares gesture, 
ie cine: ‘Wasa ac ian ie pronounce the af- | cough, and even stammer like him. But the 
fecting jament ition of the Son of God over Je- | fault is real, whatever sag be the — 
rusalem in the same 1 nmoved, indifferent, or very man has bremmasaie peculiar to himself— 

lleected manner that he would notify the | ®™#2™e™ which becomes him—like a well-fitted 
neat <i & nating at a pew-holders garment, he can wear it with ease, and sup- 
f the society on some day of the week, who | Port it as he does the air without feeling it; 
would not perceive how ill adapted his manner while the manner of another = awkwardly, 
and if it does not provoke the smile of ridicule, 


was employed in like manner. His tears 
uue from fountains which the Lord had 


to the impressive and pathetic sentiments of | ! , ‘ 
Him who “ spake as ever man spake.” | it awakens disgust, and is sure to lessen our 
, } | respect both for the preacher and his powers. 
We have often been shocked by imperso- | Still more unseemly and more to be regretted 


nations of wrath in the pulpit, and we have | are all distortions of countenance, artificial 
breathings, pompous and drawling exclama- 
. : ; 
. ons; all these are wide from the track of na- 
the stroke of the hammer, but we have never tion ; ull these are ide from the track of na 
: ted 1 et _ | ture, irreverent in their character, and often 
ee e v¢ WV " a ‘ . a6 e ° 7 Ea 
= mein y them. The hammer of | Jydicrous in their effect, The greatest venera- 
tion for genuine religion will produce no degree 
of tolerance for these habits, nor will the dis- 
preachers seem to take delight in vociferat- like to them be diminish d by ever so perfect a 
conviction of the sincere piety of those who 


ing wrath, and no sacred poetry suits them practise them 


ften been hardened by them as iron under | 


God’s word breaks the rock in pieces; the 


G spel is the melting power of love. Some | 


so well as that which glows with wrath and a 
misery. We once heard a preacher with AFRICAN COLONIZATION AS A MISSIONARY 
Acency.—The Biblical Repertory, after a 


sepulchral tones read the hymn commencing, 
statement of the difficulties in the way of 


My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead. African missions, says: 
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The Colonization scheme will not answer the | tellectual gifts and solid piety can be effective. 
purpose. As a secular, philanthropic under- | And no one who knows anything about the 
taking, it is worthy of the countenance and | colored people around us would think of look- 
support of all who feel an interest in the wel- | ing to them for many specimens of such endow- 
fare of the African race. If it is carried on | ments. 
judiciously and efficiently, Liberia must ere | More than this, The Liberians are regarded 
long become an inviting home for such of the | by all the missionary associations in this coun 
colored race as find this country too strait for | try, who have had any experience in African 
them ; it will afford a good starting-point from | missions, as themselves the proper subjects of 
which the lines of Christianity may be extended | missionary labor. Four times as much mission- 
into darker regions ; and the people of Liberia | ary money is actually laid out upon their 
themselves must, in the course of time, exert | schools and churches, at the present time, as 
an important influence in promoting and ex- | upon any other people of the same size on the 
tending Christian civilization among the abo- | face of the earth; and under the solemn con- 
riginal population of the surrounding country. | viction, on the part of those by whom these 
But this is all that can reasonably be expected | appropriations are made, that if anything less 
of the Liberians. If they can take care of | is done, there will be much more danger of the 
themselves and develop the rich resources of | Liberians relapsing back into the heathenism 
the country which they have adopted as their | of their forefathers than hope of their raising 
own, they will have done a great work, and all | the natives up to Christian civilization. 
that can reasonably be expected of them for a 
century tocome. To expect more of them than 
this will be to insure disappointment. 

Their geographical position precludes the | abundantly show, it would be a difficult 
possibility of their exerting an extended influ- | matter to predict how long it will take the 
ence over the country at large. They oceupy | 
but a smali spot on that creat continent. They 
have no large harbors to draw people together | 
from a distance for commercial purposes ; and | times as much money to keep the Liberians 


If this be true, and concerning which we 
| have no doubt, as the history of missions will 


Churches having missions in Western Africa 
| to convert the colonists. If it takes four 


| from going back to heathenism as it does 
} to Sustain missions among any other people 


| of the same size, it is perfectly obvious that 


no rivers by which the country can be navi- 
gated to the distance of a hundred miles from 
the sea-coast. They are not brought in contact 
with more than one hundred thousand native 
inhabitants at most. But what are these among 


the one hundred and fifty millions of people in | Western Africa through the colonization 


) | - s ‘ 
| scheme. We have lost all faith in this sort 


| of ageney for the redemption of Africa. If, 


| there is but little hope of the conversion of 


that wide-spread country 

Nor are the Liberians, with a few honorable 
exceptions, suited to carry on the missionary ; : SL aPaaehe 
work, even if their position and other circum- after twenty-five years’ of missionary labor, 
stances allowed them to engage init. Ifthere | at a sacrifice of the lives of more mission- 
is any particular department of the work as- | aries than ever fell at any foreign post, and 
signed the Church by her Great Head that at a cost of 300,000, the Methodist Church 
especially needs her strong men, we would un- 
hesitatingly say that it is the foreign mission- 
ary department; and the deeper any people 
have sunk in the mire of heathenism, the | natives, we think no additional sacrifice of 


in Liberia has but little over a thousand 
members, only a small portion of whom are 





boanaae } , te to raise . me x ' 
~ ie — ep - that is 1 a k ong men and money will be likely to prove of 
up. ow ean it t therwise ”’ ook for a : . > 
° uc ré > convers ‘ . athen 
siceeemoaiih Ait ilk” eeaaliaaie al ak ahhh tnt mu hv alue in the conversion of the he ithe 
foreign missionary must perform, if he would | i that benighted land. Let the missionary 
cr . 1 ; | — 9 . ° ° 
prove himselfan able workman. He must study | societies of this country represented in Li- 
out, and in a majority of cases reduce to writing, | beria at once dircet their attention to the 
for the first time, the lancuage of the people 
mong whom he lives: and perchance without 
the aid either of competent teachers or any 
He must translate the word of | ful missionaries go out into the interior of 
lane 


| work of converting the natives. Let the 
| dead of Liberia bury its dead, but let faith 
written helps. 
God into that ruage, a en expound it Western Africa and preach the Gospel, and 
to a people who may be regarded as utterly | we hesitate not to say, from the results which 
destitute of all relici ideas. He mnst make 3 


himself acquair ted with all t] seeret springs , 7d 
: ] lirect labors, that the word of God will have 


have already been achieved through such 


the moral, social, intellectual, a religious 


vf 
character of the people, and perhaps in despi free course and be glorified. The Church 


studied concealment, so — . has tried the reflex influence long enough, 
influence them for ’ : . : 
F pore let her proceed to the direct, and He who has 
» mold and shape jf ; 
iust emerging from the darkness of heathenism | declared that his word shall not return void 
into the light of Christianity: and he must at | and that He will be with the heralds of the 
the same time exercise all that patience, perse- | Gospel to the end of the world, will secure 
rerance, and fortitud hi e foreign mis- | . ; on + os a 
ee : — ; neg sass cess. The London Missionary Society 
sionary work is constantly exacting. ‘To meet ‘ iG, oe 
these high requisitions, it will be seen at once revly set a fresh example in sending 
that none but men of high and respectable in- | missionaries out with Dr. Livingstone to la- 
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bor among the primitive tribes lately dis- 





eovered. 
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American Misstons.—The Edinburgh News 
of the Churches, in an editorial on an article 
in Blackwood’s refers to 
American missions and missionary publica- 


Magazine, thus 


tions: 


It is possible, however, to obtain from this 
ind similar articles, important suggestions as 
to the advantages of systematizing, more than 
has been done hitherto, both reports of opera- 
tions and the operations themselves, No mis- 
sions have hitherto been more successful than 
those of the Americans. This has, we conceive, 
arisen from the more intelligent method in 
which their missionary schemes have been 
planned. An accurate survey is generally made 
of the field before the operations are com- 
menced, and the work is proceeded with from 
the outset upon a systematic principle, suited 
to the national condition of the people. The 
reports of the missionaries are prepared with 
great care, at annual meetings held for the 
purpose, and the more interesting parts of them 
ire published in the missionary journals, so 
that a very distinct view is presented of the 
progress made. If the societies in this country 
were to adopt a similar principle, instead of 
publishing chietly detached statements, a much 
more intelligent interest would be excited, and 
the reports would be more eagerly and generally 
read. The enterprise would be recognized by 
all to be a mighty one, as it really is. 


Rexicion oF THomas JeFFeERsON.—The re- | 


ligious press is discussing Mr. Randall’s 
views of Thomas Jefferson’s religion, though 
none of the papers are prepared to endorse 
it fully, and we have heard it suggested that 
it comes nearer the type of Unitarianism 
than any other faith. The Churchman has 
the following on the subject : 

That Mr. Jefferson’s religious views in par- 
ticular were 
juestion ; but that he was a general disbeliever, 
no one, who candidly examines his views, can 
, He was a latitudi- 

In our opinion he 


wrong, we are not disposed to 


for an instant imagine. 
narian, but not a skeptic. 
fell into his grievous errors in this respect by 
deserting in fact, if not in form, the teachings 
ind sacraments of that holy faith, which he 
had derived from his parents, in which he had 
been baptized, and whose comforts, consolations, 
ind promises he would have found far above 
all the dictates of reason or the precepts of the 
sagest philosophy. But his great intellect found 
its best food and felicity in the Book of books: 
The book oftenest chosen for reading for an 
hour or half an hour before going to bed was a 
collection of extraets from the Bible. During 
the year 1803, while Mr. Jefferson was in Wash- 
ington, “ overwhelmed with other business,” 
he spent two or three nights “after getting 
through the evening task of reading the letters 
and papers of the d iy,”’ in cutting such passages 
from the evangelists as he believed emanated 
directly from the lips of the Saviour, and he 
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arranged them in an octavo volume of forty- 
six pages. This selection is thus described by 
him to his Revolutionary friend, Charles Thomp- 
son, January Yth, 1816; “1, too, have made a 
wee-little book from the same materials, which 
I call the Philosophy of Jesus; it is a para- 
digma of his doctrines, made by cutting the 
texts out of the book, and arranging them on 
the pages of a blank book, in a certain order 
of time or subject. A more beautiful or pre- 
cious morsel of ethics I have never seen; it is 
a document in proof that Jam a real Christian, 
that is to say, a disciple of the doctrine of 
Jesus, very different from the Platonists, who 
call me Intidel aud themselves Christians and 
preachers of the Guspel, while they draw all 
their characteristic dogmas from what its au- 
thor never said nor saw. They have compounded 
from the heathen mysteries a system beyond 
the comprehension vf man, of which the great 
reformer of the vicious ethics, and deism of the 
Jews, were he to return on earth, would not re- 
cognize one feature. !f I had time I would 
add to my little book the Greek, Latin, and 
French texts, in columus side by side. 

Scientiric Preacuinec.—The Edinburgh 
Witness says it has been requested to give 
publicity to the following letter, addressed 
to a member of the General Assembly 
of the Free Church. While the import- 
ance of an acquaintance with the natural 
sciences, by ministers, cannot well be over- 
rated, the propriety of introducing it into 
the pulpit is another and very different ques 
tion: 


Dear Str,—I cannot help expressing the 
great satisfaction I had in listening to your 
speech yesterday on the subject of natural sci- 
ence. I am a minister of the Church, and 
passed through my course in Edinburgh. I 
had great interest in the various branches of 
natural science. I attended Professor Fleming's 
class for six months, a summer course with 
Professor Jamieson, Edinburgh University, and 
a summer course of botany at the College of 
Surgeons. The result was exactly as you stated. 
I found natural objects sufficient to illustrate 
divine truth, and would never dower my stand- 
ard of Gospel preaching to introduce the tech- 
nicalities of science, It is idle and sinful to 
take up time with scientific details and distine- 
tions when souls are perishing for the bread of 
life, and the glorious word of our God has 
abundance for all. 

Further, for the last two years I have been 
in Edinburgh, in shattered health from mission- 
ary labor in Australia, and have often heard 
sermons from young men who prided them- 
selves on their scientific knowledge, which cer- 
tainly did not aid the mind or heart more than 
a chapter in * Paley’s Natural Theology.” 

A young man preached lately in the congre- 
gation to which [ belong, and his lecture, re- 
ferring to the cedars of Lebanon, was as truly 
botanical and geographical as any I ever heard 
in a class-room. Since I have been laid aside 
from the duties of the ministry, I have prose- 
I have attended, 


cuted these favorite studies. 
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as a regular student, the following classes in 
h: Ist. Chemistry ; 
3d. Physiology ; and have stud- 


the University of Edinbur 

2d. Anatomy ; 

ied these branches theore tically y 

Now, I say, after all my labor, I will nev- 
/ 


er condescend to use scien in the pulp. 


The literature of our country has already de- 
fended, and most assuredly will continue to 
defend, the word of God against all the assaults 
of science. Let us, then, keep close to our na- 
tional style of preaching the word of God, the 
works and ways of Ciod in creation, providenc: 

and grace, 


These are the mighty means in the 
hands of the Spirit for the conversion of souls. 


I remain, dear sir, yours, with great regard, 

A New TRANSLATION OF THE ScRIPTURES. 
The Rev. L. A. Sawyer, a Congre cationalist 
minister, has been engaged the past twenty 
vears of his life in the ind pen lent transla- 
tion of the Bible from the original lan 
guages, with a Chronological arrangement 


of the Sa 





of chapters and verses. The following are 
the principles which governed him in the 


] 


translation : 


1. To translate from t 





st improved texts 
} } 





of the orginals. Great attention has be n paid 
to the text of the Greek Testament, during th 
last two hundred and nity years, ar l many in- 
vecuracies have been detected and removed. <A 
perfect text is not yet attained, and, from the 
! re of the case, cannot be; but very great 








t to be made ayvailal to the English 
I er. 

2. Tot st precisi 

uracy W rt 1 
cle, but wit ; pect to 
atic forms and modes of « xpression, 

To translat« same words by t same 
vhen they mean the same thing as far as may 
l ind by different words, only when they have 
ditferent meanings 1 require a chang 














ifte nt words as far as maa) 
l by different is ‘ sponding Mean 
s, and each word e same word 
io tran ite ve ra ris thos equall 
general, and not t encral by the less 
rel ul r th ss vg crui tl 1 I ren 
era 

t lo avoid all ess indelicacy in the 

ranslation 

i. To trans siefly I t l 
improved sty f tl nguage, in pr rence 
tu the antiqu I \ Ss the rejection of 
1 bsolete wor ind f eXpresson 

S. I tery @ as ‘ s > and 
leave what is im} lin the original, to be im 

i Lin the tra i ind th the trans 
itioh col | ts ty 2, to sty 

he original . 

', To transfer t na f weights, meas 
sures, Coins, etc., wit esslons their value 
in brackets, and to include all interpolations in 
brackets, 

10. To arrange the Sacred Books a 
to their characters and dates, and not arbitra- 
rily or according to their lengths 
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| 11. To divide the Sacred Books into chap- 
ters and verses according to their natural di- 


tt ee ri 


visions, and not to allow chapters to break up 
closely connected discourses, or verses to sepa- 
rate sent neces. 
Mr sawyer has testimonials of his schol- 
arly ability from many of the most dis- 
tinguished divines of the different denomi- 
nations in the country, such as Drs. North, 
Parker, Kendrick, Bacon, Chester, Thomp- 
son, Neale, Jenks, and others. The work 
will be published by J. P. Jewett § Co., Bos- 
ton, in three 12mo. volumes; the first of 
which, c mprising the New Te stament, will 


be issued in October. 


LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Books anp THE Book Trape.—Perhaps no 
branch of business has suffered more during 
the late financial depression than the book 
trade. From the recent appearance of sev- 
eral new works by leading publishing hous 
we infer, however, that a revival in this line 
of business is anticipated. Within the last 
month the Harpers and 1p} letons have issued 
several important works. Among thos f 
the former establishment we notice 4A Cy- 
cl pedia of Commerce and Commercial Ni 
gation, with Maps and Engravings. This 


avo, of more than tw 


Is an lmmens 
thousand pages, edited by th Messrs 
Homans, and embraces within its vast 
scope everything pertaining to the co 


cial world. The Ha: 


will doubtless receive of the commercial 





crs aT Serve, and the j 


i 





community, many thanks for this publica 


tion. It is the first attempt ever made in 





this country to produce a work of this 
and it has been eminently successful. The 
materials have been gathered from all 
yurces, and have been « arefully condensed. 


\ leading feature of the Cy« 





introduction of the views of the highest le- 
gal authorities on important questions con- 


nected with « mmers ia 


l law. The opinions 
if Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, Professor 


Parsons, and others, are 
rm, on the subjects of the laws of 
insurance, maritime 
ble statistical tables are to be met with in 
these pages, bearing upon the relations of 
foreign countries, as to their finances, popu 
lation, trade, productions, ete. An immense 
amount of labor must have been bestowed 
upon its preparation, and it will be wel- 
omed as a work of the highest value for 
ready reference to matters otherwise diffi 


cult of access or investigation. Som 4 the 


re 
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articles are treatises in themselves, almost 
worthy of publication in separate volumes, 
The press in general speaks highly in its 
praise, and commends it to merchants and 
students generally as indispensable on the 
various important subjects of which it 
treats. 

They have also published a work on Men- 
suration and Practical Geometry, by CHARLES 
H. Haswentt. An admirable book, designed 
for the use of students, mechanics, and en- 
cineers, and simplifying many difficult math- 
ematical problems. 

Memoirs of Rachel. By Mapame De B. 
A lively and interesting sketch of the great 
Hebrew tragedienne 

Dr. Thorne. By \. Trotiorr, who is re- 
garded by a portion of the English press as 
‘among the illustrious living writers of 
fiction.”’” An interesting sketch of English 
socle ty. 

Memoir of Joseph Curtis. 2 Model Man. 
By Miss Sepawick. Mr. Curtis was a New 
York merchant, and distinguished for his 
philanthropy. He was the first superin- 
+ 


tendent of the Juvenile House of Refuge, and 


for many years an active member of the 
school board. 

History of Richard IT. and Richard the IIL. 
By Jacop Assnorr. These books form parts 


if a series written for the young, and as 


such they are exceedingly interesting. 
Sqguier’s Central America. This work 


ontains a reliable description of the geog- 





raphy, topography, climate, population, re- 
sources, productions, commerce, political 
organizations, etc. of the States of Central 
America, and must at this time prove very 
valuable. The present is a new and much 
enlarged edition, filled with maps and illus- 
trations. 

The Coopers : or, Getting Under Way. By 
Auice B. Haven. The author says in her 
preface: “I am not alone in noticing how 
many young people in these rapid days 
marry without the faintest idea of the cares 
ind responsibilities involved, or with any 
lefinite aim in life.” The book contains im- 


portant lessons on these subjects, 

Debt and Grace as related to the Doctrine 
fa Future Life. By €. F. Hupsox. This 
book has created quite a sensation in the 
theological world. It discusses with marked 
ibility the various theodicies, beginning 
with that which teaches all evil as existing 
or subsisting in defiance not only of God’s 
prohibition, but of his power; something 
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that he could not prevent, or that he would 


not; and closing with the theodicy which 
seeks to reconcile all evil that has been or 
shall be with the omnipotence of God with- 
out sacrificing either his justice or his love, 
his moral or his natural goodness. This, as 
distinguished from the dualism, despotism, 
and pantheism of the various theodicies, our 
author regards as the true theism. <Aecord- 
ing to Mr. Hudson immortality is neither in 
the nature of the human soul, nor is it the un- 
conditional inheritance of man by virtue of 
the atonement. In other words, the univer- 
sal death that came through the transgres- 
sion of Adam was not designed to be arrested 
by the death of Christ. To the wicked there 
is no immortality. Everlasting existence is 
ouly for the righteous, and this is an object 
of election on the part of man. Mr. Hud- 
son’s doctrine of a future life attempts to 
solve the astounding mystery involved in the 
theodicy which punishes the finally impeni- 
tent everlastingly for sin committed during 
this life, without any regard to the choice of 
the sinner in reference to his existence. It 
denies the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment, and substitutes for it that of the anni- 
hilation of the wicked, placing before them 
eternal life on the one hand, and annihila- 
tion on the other, as objects of election. But 
this neither solves nor cuts the difficulty, be- 
cause the loss of existence is an evil of more 
terrible magnitude than even that of perpet- 
ual punishment, and the question still rises, 
Why was the human race introduced into 
the world with a liability to such an extine- 
tion of being, without their choice ? 

Nor does this theory of a future life re- 
move the difficulty existing in the mind of 
the author himself in regard to the final de- 
struction of evil in the universe. If pare 
and happy spirits sinned once they may sin 
again, unless it can be shown that they are 
ecessarily holy, and as the author repuii- 


ates the idea entertained by a majority of 
divines that the punishment of the wicked 
will operate as a check and safeguard to 
the righteous, rebellion and anarchy may 
again spring up in some part of God’s em- 
pire. 

Our author has brought a vast amount of 
learning and patient research to the discus- 
sion of his theme, but we suggest that it is 
better to lay aside all human theodicies and 
all philosophies on the awful subject of a fu- 
ture life, and content ourselves with the plain 
and simple declarations of the Great Teacher. 
The parable of the rich man and Lazarus is 


| conclusive on this point. In the future 
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world one is “comforted” and the other is 


“tormented.” Now if it is said the souls of | 


the wicked after death are “ reserved to the 
day of judgment,” when the “ final perdition 
of ungodly men” will take place, is it 
grace or justice that holds them in this re- 
serve? If grace, we ask then for what 
end? Surely not to allow them another 
probation, for in the case above cited an im- 
passible gulf was between the “bosom of 
Abraham” and the “tormenting flames.” 
Now if the perpetuation of existence depends, 
according to our author, upon faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ alone, how are we to un- 
derstand this existence of the souls of the 
wicked after death? The New Testament 
presents the true doctrine on this subject. 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life; he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life, [shall not enjoy this everlasting 
life,] but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
“He that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” “They that have done good shall 
come forth to the resurrection of life; they 
that have done evil to the resurrection of 
The redemption of Christ con- 


damnation.’ 
ferred immortality upon the wicked as well 
as upon the righteous, the immortality of 
the one being that of bliss and glory, while 
the immortality of the other is that of wretch- 


edness and woe. 


The Harpers have in press the following: 
Alford’s Greek Testament. The Greek Test- 
ament: with a Critically Revised Text: a 
Digest of Various Readings; Marginal Ref- 
erences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; 
Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary. 

The Land of the Book; or, Biblical Mlus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Cus- 
toms, the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy 
Land. By Rev. W. M. Tuomson, Missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. to Palestine. 

Carlyle’s Frederic the Great. History of 
Frederic the I1., King of Prussia. 

Page’s La Plata. 

Self-Made Men. By Cuarwes C. B. Sey- 
MOUR, 

The American Home Graden. 1 
ANDER WATSON, 

Henry St. John, Gentleman. 
Esten Cooke, 


~~ 


yy ALex- 


By Joun 


The Appletons have published the third 
volume of their New .2merican (yclopedia, 


edited by Messrs. Ripley and Dana. This 





work will be immensely valuable, and was 
greatly needed. It has been thirty years 
since a complete Cyclopedia was published 
in this country, during which time the most 
astonishing progress has been made in all 
departments of science and literature, and in 
the fine and mechanic arts. A generation 
has passed away and another has come upon 
the stage. From what we know of the pub- 
lishers and editors of this great American 
work, we assured that no labor or expense 
will be spared to make it the most valuable, 
as well as the most reliable work of the kind 
in the world. The third volume ends with 


the word Browning, from which we infer 


that it will comprise more volumes than was 
at first anticipated 
an objection, will only so far enhance the 
We would say to the 


This, instead of being 


value of the work. 
editors and publishers, let it be thorough 
and exhaustive, especially in relation to all 
the facts and principles of important sub- 
jects, should it embrace twice as many vol- 
umes as contemplated, and consume a life- 
time in its publication. 

Another interesting work, in process of 
publication, and which has reached its eighth 
volume, is Benton’s Abridgement of the De- 
bates of Congress. This volume covers four 
years, beginning with the second session of 
the sixteenth Congress, Nov. 13, 1820, and 
ends with the first session of the eighteenth 
Congress, May 27, 1824. The first incident 
of the volume is the election of Speaker of 
the House, on the resignation of Mr. Clay, 
when there were twenty-one ballotings with- 
out achoice. The votes were mostly divided 
between W. Lowndes, J W. Taylor, and 3%. 
Smith. The principal subjects of agitation 
in Congress were the admission of Missouri, 
revolutions in Greece and South America, 
piracy in the Gulf of Mexico, Indian trade 
and civilization, national road, occupation 
of Columbia River, Lafayette’s visit, and the 
tariff of 1824. 

Among others we notice Two Millions, 
by Wiruiam A. Burver, author of “ Nothing 
to Wear.”” This poetical satire is timely, 
and ecaleulated to do good in certain quar- 
ters. What it may lack in poetic fire, it 
certainly gains in the force and directness 
with which it lashes the inordinate passion 
for speculation which has been hitherto, un- 
happily, too prevalent among us. It is a 
complete burlesque on the codfish aristocracy. 
The poem was delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Yale College, and was writ- 
ten at their request. 

A Text-Book of Vegetable and Animal Phys- 
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tology. Designed for the Use of Schools, Semi- 
naries, and Collezes in the United States. By 
Henry Goappy, M. D., Professor of Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology and Entomology, in 
the State Agriculral College in Michigan. 
This book is illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, and is got up in fine style. 





Childhood and the Church. By T. F. Ran- 
potrH MErcEIN: Oarlton & Porter, N.Y. This 
small volume is the last production of the 
youthful and talented Mercein. Though 
some of the positions taken by the author, 
in regard to the regenerated nature of child- 
hood, may be considered by those who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of inherent total infant 
depravity, as unorthodox, yet we believe, 
in the main, they will find a response in 
every Christian heart. For purity of thought 
and felicity of expression, we regard this 
book as a gem of the purest ray ; and it was 
fitting that its author, who possessed a na- 
tive goodnessyand child-like simplicity of 
character, should leave such a memorial 
after his departure to that world of which 
child-like innocence and purity is the type. 
We present our readers with the following 
beautiful extract: 


It may be objected that the Saviour gives the 
universal law: “ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
But it is clear that Jesus never meant to say 
that all who enter his kingdom must be regen- 
erated in manhood. If then the precise age is 
thus left undefined, the expression declares 
only that every human soul in order to an en- 
trance into the kingdom, must be qualified by 
that spiritual change of the nature derived from 
Adam, which is equivalent to a new creation 
of the moral nature. He must be born of the 
Spirit as well as of the flesh. The two births 
are distinguished in character, rather than in 
the order of time. The tide of sinful life must 
be touched by the purifying scepter of redemp- 
tion, or it can never flow through the city of 
our God: but whether that purifying touch 
comes to the full manly current, or to the 
youthful streamlet, or to the infant rill, or 
works its wonders at life’s fountain-head, still 
it is true that a new, or more than Adamic life 
is infused. Except a soul is born of the Spirit 
it cannot enter the kingdom of God. This 
scripture, therefore, does not conflict with the 
doctrine of infant regeneration; but on the 
contrary, when connected with the divine pro- 
clamation in regard to childhood, is decisive in 
its testimony to the spiritual character of in- 
fancy. The two declarations of the Head of 
the Church form the propositions of a syllo- 
gism from which there is no escape. 


All who are in the Kingdom of God are born of the 
Spirit— 

But- such as infants are in the kingdom of God— 

Therefore —infants are “born of the Spirit"—are re- 
generate, 
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A Brsie ovER NINE HuNPRED YEARS OLD.— 
The Rev. Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, has in his 
possession a Bible in the Latin language. 
The book is made entirely of vellum, and the 
printing is all done by hand with a pen and 
ink. Every letter is perfect in its shape, 
and cannot be distinguished, by any imper- 
fections in form, from the printed letters of 
the present day. The shape of the letters is, 
of course, different from those now in use, 
but in no other respect can they be distin- 
guished from printed matter. The immense 
amount of labor may be conceived from the 
fact there are two columns on each page, 
each of which will average sixty lines to the 
eolumn. The columns numbering twelve 
hundred, we have about seventy-two thousand 
lines in the whole book. Nothing short of 
a lifetime could accomplish such a work. 

The date of this book is A.D. 930. It was 
consequently made five hundred and sixty 
years before printing was invented, and is 
nine hundred and twenty-eight years old. 
There is probably nothing on this continent, 
in the shape of a perfect book, equal to it in 
age. The vellum upon which it is printed, is 
of the finest kind, and is made of the skin of 
young lambs and kids, dressed and rubbed 
with pumice stone until itis very thin. It is 
somewhat thicker than common paper, being 
a medium between that and the drawing pa- 
per now in use. The fine veins in the skin 
are distinctly visible in many places. A 
pencil mark was drawn by the operator to 
guide the construction of each line. Many 
pages have these lines visible on the whole 
surface, no effort having been made to rub 
them out. Two lines running up and down 
divide the columns with mathematical ac- 
curacy. At the beginning of each chapter 
highly-colored ornamental letters are placed. 
These are the only marks of the division of 
chapters. There are no subdivisions into 
verses, the chapters running through in one 
paragraph to the end, and no descriptive 
headings. 

This invaluable relic was presented to Dr. 
Duffield, by Lewis Cass, Jr., our minister resi- 
dent at Rome. He procured it of a Greek 
monk, who brought it from the Greek con- 
vent of St. Catharine, at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. Mr. Cass befriended this monk, who 
was in trouble ; and he, in return, presented 
him with the volume which we have de- 
scribed. According to his story, it is the 
work of one of the ancient monk scribes in 
the convent above named. When it became 
known that Mr. Cass was parting with it, 
and that it was going out of the country, the 





On) 


round sum of three thousand dollars was of- 
fered him fur it by the monks of the city of 
Rome. 

There is, in the library of Harvard College, 
a Greek manuscript of a portion of the Serip- 
tures that is older, by one or two centuries, 
than Dr. Duffield’s Bible. And in a private 
library in Cambridge there are several monk- 
ish manuscripts of the entire Bible, similar 
in every respect to that described. There is 
also in the same library an evangelistarium, 
or selections from the Gospel for the use of 
the 
hundred pages, written on parchment in the 


Church—a folio volume of over three 
eighth century, that is, eleven hundred years 
ago, and seven hundred years before the in- 
vention of printing. This book is, of course, 
older by about two hundred years than the 


Detroit Bible, and we have no account of any 


other book in this country of equal an- 
tiquity. 
Tue First Printep Birre.—A copy of the 


first Latin Bible, supposed to have been 
printed in Mayence by John Guttenberg, be- 
tween the years 1450 and 1455, was re rently 
sold This is 
duction, struck off from the type cut by the 


in London. & marvelous pro- 
Land in imitation of the manuscript it was 
intended to represent, each page being com- 
posed and worked off separately. This was 
formerly one of the gems in the library of 
H. R. H., the late Duke of Sussex, and when 
at his sale it produced nine hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, was considered to have 
brought its full value. On the present oc- 
casion it realized two thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, or more than thrice 
the sum it then cost. 

Among the English Bibles the following 
caused most competition: The first edition 
of the entire Scriptures in English, by Bishop 
Myles Coverdal 1. 


volume of the greatest rarity, of which we 


, 
bow 


printed in , Abroad, a 
believe no perfect copy is known, with the 
title-page and several leaves: in fac-simile, 
six hundred and eighty-two dollars‘and fifty 

rhe | , by Thomas Matthew, in 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 


cents. by ble 

537, 
Cranmer’s version, dated May, 1541, one hun- 
dred anid fi dollars. Cranmer’s version, 
dated November, 1541, 


Mathewe’s Byble, printed by Ray- 


_ 
two hundred and ten 
dollars. 
ilde 


thirty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


ni and Hyll in 1549, one hundred and 


Jugge’s 
edition of 1568, one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars. The first English version printed in 


lars; all these being more 


Scotland, sixty dol 
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or less imperfect, although completed with 
| fac-similes. The Pentateuch, translated by 
| W. Tyndale, printed at Malborow, in the land 
of Hesse, by Hans Luft, (at Marlburg, by 

Luther’s printer,) having twelve leaves in 

fac-simile, seven hundred and seventy-five 

dollars. The New Testament in Latin and 

English, by M. Coverdale, printed at Paris 

in 1538, three hundred and forty-five dollars. 

Another edition of Coverdale’s New Testa- 
ment, printed in 1538, seventy-five dollars. 

Copyricguts.—The North American contains 
the following interesting remarks on the 
subject of copyrights: 

The capital embarked in copyrights by the 
leading English publishers is out of all propor- 
tion to that which is similarly employed in 
this country. Instead of paying a per centage 
on the sale of a work, they most commonly buy 
the author’s entire interest. Thus, Moore was 
paid by the Longmans fifteen thousand dollars 
for his Lallah Rookh, firm pay 
Macaulay thirty thousand dollars for the right 
of publishing the first two voltmes of his His- 
The sums paid in 


rhe same 


tory of England ten years. 
f copyrights by Murray, Bentley 


the purchase of 


and Colborn, the aristocratic publishers, as they 
are styled in England, have been of the most 
munificent character. They sell no books ex- 


cept of their own publication, but these are so 
numerous and important that they constitute 
a business of immense magnitude. As the circle 
of readers is constantly enlarging in Euro 
well as in this country, it is obvious that the 
demand for books will increas 


s 


pe, a 


1 
i 


in the same 
portion. 
¢ 


On the subject of copyright we take the 


following from the Washington Union 


The United States is, probably, the most ex 
tensive book market in the world. We speak 
from general impressions rather than from par- 
ticular knowledge but have no doubt that 
while other Germany and England 
for in the ' 
variety, and importance of their publications, 

number of books sold. 
In tht 





we 
countries 
instance—may exceed us number 
we surpass them in the 


l 


generally implanted by our widely-spread sys- 
tem of primary education, that the class of 
book-buyers and book-traders is much larger 


It compre hends, in some sort, 


Physical comfort is so easily acquired 
country, and a taste for knowledve so early ani 


than elsewhere. 
our entire population. 
scattered 


So numer is this 


Us 
terri- 
has 


eney, 


class, and so immense a 

tory, that a new feature of the book-trade 
been the consequence, An intermediate ag 
between the publisher who creates 
for a book, and the local dealers, 
points, who wish to buy it, is found to 
Hence, we 


over 
P 
demand 


distant 


a 
at 
be nece 


sary. have the book-jobber, who 
buys of the publisher and sells to the retail 
dealers with whom he has established a con- 
nection. This branch of the business is in- 
creasing in importance, and gives profit and 


t mployme nt to a large number of persons. 
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NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Beecuer’s Sryte.—To be able to judge of 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s style of 
writing and preaching would require a new 
system of rhetoric entirely of the occidental 
cast. Soe of the papers, in alluding to his 
effusions of the pulpit and the pen, have de- 
scribed them as “ word paintings,” 
of belles lettres 


with which we have not been 


a species 


the fine arts or literature 
able to form 
an acquaintance, 
site of Jenny Lind once having racked his 
brains for a compliment, after one of her 
successful efforts, glided up to her and in 
the blandest manner possible remarked that 
Tak- 


his hand, 


every strain of her song was a pearl. 
his hat, which held 
Jenny placed it to her mouth, and gave two 


ing he in 
r three tremendous trills, then returning 
» said, “There, take a hat full.” The 
ndent, of which Beecher is one of the 
litors, in speaking of his “ Life Thoughts,”’ 


4 them and 
swecetly-murinuring oracles of plaintive senti- 
in prose, so luxuriant in im- 
ry that herds of common rhymesters might 
turned out to pasture among them, without 
y fear of exhausting the succulent supply. 
\s Mr. Beecher thinks that “doctrine is noth- 

but the skin of truth set up and stuffed,” 

he has preferred to give us truth in jelly 


are golden aphorisms, 


nt, and odes 


nv 


ms, very 8 ft, and aromatic, and delicious to 
the taste. For the strong meat that nourishes 
1uscles and bones, and fertilizes the veins 





A certain officious para- | 


th healthful blood, we of course must go to | 


r books. But here are manly principles | 
| heroic suggestions, and illuminating flashes 
'ectric heat that shed summer upon the 
ul, and prophesy a fruitful autumn, when the 
world comes to live the life which these 
thoughts so musically herald. The book is 


literally a collection of gems, and, for its own 
erit, no less than for the great notoriety of its 
iuthor, will have a prodigious sale. 

A correspondent strongly intimates that 
me of our choice selections of extracts enti- 
tled * A Library Army,” which appeared in 
January last, being a description by Dr. 





Porce, is appropriated by Mr. Beecher almost | 


. . . | 
‘ntirely in an article over his star in the | 


Indepe ndent, 
hoth in thought and expression; but then 
The 
Northwestern Advocate, 


ereat men often think and speak alike. 
witty editor of the 


m the subject of plagiarism, says : 


Henry Ward Beecher’s friends must not take 
t for granted that every beautiful thing he 
says is original. He but little, and 
yet ever and anon we the influence of 


borrows 
trace 


guage, 


=) 


The resemblance is wonderful | 


ther mind upon his thought and lan- | 
We expect this; a mind so keenly | 


alive at once to the strong, the beautiful, and 
the ludicrous, unconsciously absorbs from each 
field and reproduces unconsciously. An in- 
stance of this kind we gave when we noticed 
his “ Life Thoughts,” in which he had repro- 
duced, almost unaltered, Charles Wesley’s tind 
couplet : 

Mortals cry, A man is dead; 

Angels sing, A child is born. 
This is widely copied as a Ward-Beecher beau- 
ty, when its credit is due to the sweet singer 
of Methodism. 

Again: “*A man in the right, with God on 
his side, is in the majority, though he be 
alone,” ete., is a fine sentiment, and none the 
less so for having been used before by Fred 
Douglass: and long before either of* them, 
Elisha said: “Fear not; they that be with 
us are more than they they that be with 
them,” alluding to Divine succor, and the eves 
of the young man saw innumerable horses and 
chariots of fire around the prophet. Aye, “ God 
and one more is a majority.” 

Again: “There are some who stand a 
narrow strip of land between two Dead Seas, 
and drink their waters alternately.” What 
Methodist does not at once recur to 


on 


Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas, I stand ? 

A few weeks ago there was widely cepied an 
illustration drawn from the nettle: “If gently 
touched it stings and irritates, if grasped bold- 
ly it is harmless.’ More than twenty years 
ago we read something like these lines: 

Softly touch the angry nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains: 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
Soft as silk the stem remains. 

The reader may ask, “ Do you design making 
a charge of plagiarism against Mr. Beecher ?” 
By no means upon so slight a foundation as is 
afforded by these resemblances, p»2lpable as 
they are. —_ 

AutTuors Known By THEIR Works. — We 
take the following from the Boston Post: 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton says, in one of 
his recent novels, that ‘authors are the only 
people with whom the public are acquainted,” 
or words to that effect. Certainly it is not an 
easy thing for one who writes much, provided 
his writings are widely read, to conceal him- 
self from public knowledge. Disguise himself 
as he may, every book he publishes is in some 
degree an autobiography. Nay, his very efforts 
at concealment reveal traits of character which 
frankness itself would not have disclosed. His 
intellectual parts are manifest by the very na- 
ture of his vocation, and his moral status, what- 
ever he may think to the contrary, cannot well 
be hid, even if he endeavor to hide it, which 
few authors take the pains to do throughout 
their entire writings. Not less than other men, 
authors may be known by their “ works.” 
Whoever talks largely, whether in print or ver- 
bal speech, talks himself out at last, and the 
world sees him as he is. Undoubtedly a clever 
writer may now and then, if he will, contra- 
dict his own taste, habits, or even principles. 
Charles Sprague, who praised the ‘ Spanish 
weed” so prettily (in his poem of “ Curiosity,” 





Ox 


is innocent of its use, and was merely exercis- 
ing his imagination, as poets have done before. 
There have been drinking songs by bards bibu- 
lous only of Souchong or Hyson; love songs by 
poets who were never in iove; sea songs by 
land-lubbers who get their inspiration from 
brandy, and found their subject in a horse- 
pond ; hunting songs by men who never saw a 
fox outside of a menagerie; war-songs by sen- 
timental young ladies who faint at the sight of 
Llood, and “cannot bear a gun;” sacred songs 
hy profane scamps, who neither sing nor say 
the Church service ; mad songs by the most se- 
rene of quietists ; work songs by lazy fellows 
who are as innocent of labor as a fine lady; 
baby songs by old maids and barren wives; 
h me songs by old bache lors whose homes are 
in the cock-loft of the tavern; and songs of the 
country by Cockneys who don’t know clover 
from dandelions. Such things may be done for 
once, but rarely well, and never with that fine 
fidelity to nature which gives permanent life 
to a work of art, whether in painting or poe- 
try. It still comes to pass in the long run, 
that the author appears as he is, truthful or 
a lover or a hater of men; a re- 
man of 


mendacious; 
contemner of women; a 


imagination ; 


specter or a 
chaste or of unchaste 
or affected; honest or unserupulous: tender- 
hearted or cruel; or churlish; high- 
minded or pusillanimous. Nor can the nature 
of his theme prevent this self-revelation. A 
religious polemic may show all the passions of 
the cock-pit ; a philosopher may display worse 
vices than those which he reprehends; a phi- 
lanthropist may disclose the malignity of an 
assassin; and a satirist, as it almost always 
happens, may reveal a nature at once gentle, 
loving, compassionate, and magnanimous.” 


sincere 


amiable 


CreMaAtion.—This ancient custom of dis- 
posing of the dead is seriously thought of 
The 

At 
first the burning of the body was considered 
a mark of disgrace, but after King Asa was 
burned, with many aromatic substances, as a 


being revived from sanitary motives. 
custom once prevailed among the Jews. 


mark of honor, not to be burned was more a 
A book has 
recently been published in London advocat- 


mark of disgrace than honor. 


ing the propriety of a return to this custom, 
especially in large cities. To render the idea 


less revolting he proposes the following plan : 


On a gentle eminence, surrounded by pleas- 
ant grounds, stands a convenient, well-ventil- 
ated chapel, with a high spire or steeple. At 
the entrance, where some of the mourners might 
prefer to take leave of the body, are chambers 
for their accommodation. Within the edifice 
are seats for those who follow the remains to 
the last; there is also an organ and a gallery 
for choristers. In the center of the chapel, em- 
bellished with appropriate emblems and devices, 
is erected marble, somewhat like 
those which cover the ashes of the vreat and 
mighty im our old cathedrals, the openings be- 
ing filled with prepared glass. Within this, a 


a shrine of 


sufficient space intervening, is an inner shrine, 
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covered with bright, non-radiating metal, and 
within this again is a covered sarcophagus of 
tempered fire-clay, with one or more longitu- 
dinal slits near the top, extending its whole 
length. As soon as the body is deposited 
therein, sheets of flame at an immensely high 
temperature, rush through the long apertures 
from end to end; and acting as a combination 
of a modified oxhydrogen blow-pipe, with the 
reverberatory furnace, utterly and completely 
consume and decompose the body in an incred- 
ibly short space of time; even the large quan- 
tity of water it contains is decomposed by the 
extreme heat, and its elements, instead of re- 
tarding, aid combustion, as is the case in fierce 
conflagrations. The gaseous productions of com- 
bustion are conveyed away by flues, and means 
being adopted to consume anything like smoke, 
all that is observed from the outside 
sionally a quivering transparent ether float- 
ing away from the high steeple to mingle with 
the atmosphere. 


Is OcCa- 


Core’s Picture or Lire.—Cole’s “ Voyage 
of Life’’ comprises four pictures—Childhood, 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. The best 
judges have declared its great merits. The 
artist, Thomas Cole, now deceased, had his 
home amid the beauty and grandeur of the 
Hudson River and the Catskills. His studio 
was on the mountain; and we hear of its 
being kept, by love that mourns his depart- 
ure, just as he left it. He was a man of 
genius, a most interesting and noble charac- 
ter. His soul was deep, and full of poetic 
sentiment, moral enthusiasm, and religious 
feeling. 

Mr. Cole painted the “ Voyage of Life” in 
1840. Not long afterward he went to Rome, 
and while there he painted a duplicate, or a 
copy. When the last picture was nearly 
complete, an American then at Rome invited 
Thorwaldsen to go and see the pictures ; and 
he has given us a description of the sculp- 
tor’s visit: 

The moment that he entered the room, I 
could see by the lighting up of his clear blue 
eye that he felt himself at home; and before 
Cole could do anything more than name the 
subject of the series, he took up the interpreta- 
tion himself, and read the story off from the 
canvas, with a readiness that made Cole’s eyes 
moisten with delight. When he came to the 
last he paused and gazed; then returned to the 
first, passed slowly before them all, and coming 
back to the last again, stood before it for a long 
while without uttering a word. It 
me as if he felt that he too had reached that 
silent sea, and was comparing the recollections 
of his own eventful career with the story of that 
old man and his shattered bark. And to this 
day I can never look upon that picture without 
fancying that I still see Thorwaldsen standing 
before it, with his gray locks falling over his 
shoulders, like those of the old man in the boat, 
and his serene features composed to deep and 
meditation. It was the old man in 


seemed to 


solemn 

















ARTS AND 


Young, walking “ thoughtful on the silent, 
solemn shore of the vast ocean on which he 
must soon embark.” 


Tue Dying Mozart.—Wolfgang Mozart, | 
the great German composer, died at Vienna | 
in the year 1791. There is something strik- 
ingly beautiful and touching in the circum- 
His sweetest song was 
He had been 


stances of his death. 
the last he sung—the Requiem. 
employed upon this exquisite piece for sev- 
eral weeks, his soul filled with inspirations 
of richest melody, and already claiming kin- 
dred with immortality. After giving it its 
last touch, and breathing into it that undy- 
ing spirit of song which was to consecrate 


it through all time, as his “ cygnean strain,” 
he fell into a gentle and quiet slumber. At 
length the light footsteps of his daughter 
Emilie awoke him. “Come hither,” said he, 
“my Emilie—my task is done—the Requiem 
—my Kequiem is finished.” ‘Say not so, 
dear father,” said the gentle girl, interrupt- 
ing him as tears stood in her eyes. ‘ You 
must be better—you look better, for even 
now your cheek has a glow upon it—I am 
sure we will nurse you well again—let me 
Do not 


deceive yourself, my love,” said the dying 


bring you something refreshing.” 


father, “this wasted form can never be re- 
stored by humanaid. From Heaven’s mercy 
alone do I look for aid in this my dying hour. 
You spoke of refreshment, my Emilie; take 
these my last notes—sit down to my piano 
here—sing with them the hymn of your 
sainted mother—let me once more hear those 
tones which have been so long my solacement 
and delight.”’ Emilie obeyed, and with a 
voice enriched with tenderest emotion, sung 
the following stanzas: 

Spirit! thy labor is o’er ; 

Thy term of probation is run ; 
ps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 


I 
And the race of immortals begun. 


Th 


y ste 
Spirit ! look not on the strife 
Or the pleasures of earth with regret; 


Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 
To mourn for the day that is set. 





Spirit! no fetters can bind, 
No wicked have power to molest; 
There the weary, like thee—the wretched shall 
find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 


Spirit! how bright is the road 

For which thou art now on the wing, 
Thy home it will be with thy Saviour and God, 

Their loud halleluiah to sing. | 


As she concluded, she dwelt fer a moment 
upon the low melancholy notes of the piece, 
and then turning from the instrument, looked 
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in silence for the approving smile of her 
father. It was the still, passionless smile 
which the rapt and joyous spirit left—with 
the seal of death upon those features. 

How often have we read the above descrip- 
tion of the last hours of Mozart, and how 
deeply were we impressed with its beauty 
and the spirit of pure Christian faith that 
breathes through the whole. It was there- 
fore with sadness that we saw the following 
in the London Atheneum: 


There are private individuals who seem fated 
to fall in with adventures; there are works of 
art the history and mystery of which never 
come to an end. Who would have conceived 
it possible that a new romance concerning 
Mozart’s “Requiem,” should turn up? Yet 
Herr Jahn’s new “ Life of Mozart” contains 
something of the kind: a detail of a frightful 
“ passage ” of the composer’s last years, during 
which, it was already known, his infidelities to 
his “Stanerl”? were many and reckless. The 
heroine was a young, beautiful married woman, 
whose jealous husband committed suicide, after 
having marred his wife’s beauty for ever in 
presence of the composer. To the horror of 
this scene is ascribed the dejection which no- 
toriously darkened the close of Mozart’s life, 
and “ The Requiem ”’ is now stated to have been 
in part undertaken as an expiatory work by one 
who was as superstitious as he was affectionate 
and sensual, 


oe + —- 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A New AppuicaTion oF PHoroGrapHy.—M. 
Perzos, Professor of Chemistry at the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers cf Paris, has 
just published a most interesting discovery 
of his, by which photography may be applied 
to the ornamenting of silk stuffs. The bi- 
chromate of potash is a substance commonly 
used in photography, being extremely sensi- 
tive to light. Ifa piece of silk stuff impreg- 
nated with salt be exposed to the rays of 
light penetrating through the fissures of the 
window-blinds in a closed room, the points 
where the stuff has received these rays of 
light will assume a peculiar reddish tint. 
Now, suppose a piece of metal or of strong 
paper to be cut out after a given pattern, and 
to be laid upon a piece of silk prepared as 
before ; if exposed to the sun, or, better still, 
to simple daylight, the pattern will be repro- 
duced in a fewinstants. The pale red which 
the parts acted upon by the light assume, is 
so permanent that nothing can destroy it; 


| nay, it will fix other colors, such as madder, 
| campeachy, etc., just like a mordant, and, in 


that case, it will modify the color of those 
substances in absorbing it. The experiment 
may be varied as follows: Let a fern leaf 
be laid upon a piece of prepared silk, and 
kept flat upon it by a pane of glass; then 
that part of the silk which is protected by 
the leaf will retain its original color, while 
all the rest will receive the impression of 
light, as above described, forming the ground 
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on which the figure of the leaf will appear 
in white, gray, or whatever other color the 
silk may have had before the operation. The 
richest patterns may thus be obtained on 
plain silks, and at a comparatively small ex- 
pense. bod 

A Drop or Primevan Watrer.—We were 
shown, says the Eutaw (Ala.) Observer, while 
attending the annual examination of Union 
Academy, at Pleasant Ridge, by Dr. E. F. 
Bouchelle, one of the most interesting geo- 
logical curiosities we ever saw or read of. 
It consists of a specimen of rock of the prim- 
mitive order of formation, and of the pen- 
tahedral order of crystallization, containing 
inits center a globula of water moveable and 
visible. The water is, if there be any truth 
in geology, one of the oldest drops of water 
in the universe, far more ancient than the 
waters of the flood of Noah. ‘To use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Bouchelle, “it is a drop of the 
waters that covered in darkness the face of 
the great deep, when the earth was without 
form, and void; in other words, this little 
drop is a portion of the first water that was 
created during the six days of Genesis, and 
became entangled among the particles of the 
rock during the act or process of crystalli- 
zation. The rock being primitive, or the 
first of creation, the water must also be prim- 
ltive. 


WALKING AND Pure Ark.—Anaximines 
taught that air is mind. Some one else 
says air is the hidden food of life. Plutarch 
seems to incline to Anaximines’ opinion, 
remarking that perhaps the reason why 
there is a sympathy of feeling on various 
snbjects arises from breathing the same air. 
Air is an exhalation of all the minerals of 
the globe; the most elaborately finished of 
all the works of the Creator. All classes of 
men affirm this. Sydney Smith says to pub- 
lic speakers, that if they would walk twelve 
miles before speaking, they would never 
break down. In English universities boat 
races, horseback rides, and ten mile walks, 
are a part of the educational means for phys- 
ical development. Plato says a walk in the 
open air will almost cure a guilty conscience. 





Tur WetunGron Moncuwent gave rise to 
an animated debate in the British House of 
Commons, last month. Having, by a vote 
of the House, twenty thousand dollars to ex- 
pend upon & monument in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral to the memory of the Great Duke, 
the then Commissioner of Works, Sir William 
Molesworth, invited in 1854 four of the lead- 
on, Baily, Foley, and Ma- 
rochetti, to send in designs: Gibson and 
Marochetti declined to compete: the designs 
‘ and Foley were not approved. It 

is generally expected that the commission 
would now be given to a certain fortunate 
seulptor. Sir Benjamin Hall, however, dis- 
appointed expectation by throwing it open 
to unlimited competition. The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. Marshall, but the exhi- 
bition of the models at Westminster Hall 
was a sad damper to the public enthusiasm. 


ing sculptors, Gil 











| The feeling was universal that the erection 
of either of the designs on the site indicated 
would be a great public misfortune. 
Toms or Hippocrares.—The Esperance of 
Athens states that near the village of A1 
naouli, not far from Pharsalia, a tomb has 
just been discovered which has been ascer- 
tained to be that of Hippocrates, the great 
physician, an inscription clearly enunciating 
the fact. In the tomb a gold ring was found 
representing a serpent, the symbol of the 
medical art in antiquity, as well as a small 
gold chain attached to a thin piece of gold, 
having the appearance of a band for the 
head. There was also lying with these arti- 
cles a bronze bust, supposed to be that of 
Hippocrates himself. These objects hav 
been forwarded to Constantinople by Housin 
Pasha, Governor of Thessaly. 


OLtp Paintrincs.—The museum of the 
Louvre is to be enriched with two works 
which are eminently interesting. They con 
sist in the coffret (so called) of St. Louis, a 
superb reliquary from the Abbey of Lys, 
which was founded by Blanche of Castille, 
which at the time of the Revolution | 
passed to the church of the Commune of Dan- 
ar Fontainebleau, where that 
situated. It was offered several 
times to the Louvre, but declined for want 
of funds. This coffret has at length beer 
hought. The other work of art is the pic- 
ture of the De scent fre m the Cross, by Daa 
de Voltera, which figured on the principal 
altar of the church of the convent of La 
Trinite du Mont. at Rome. The convent and 
its church, founded by Charles VIIL at the 
time of his expedition into Italy, have re- 
mained the property of France. As far 
back as ISI] or IS12, with the intention of 
removing this work to Paris, the French 
government had got the Descent Srom the 
Cross transferred to canvas; an operatior 
which did not cost less than ten thousand 
francs to the Imperial Museum. The polit- 
ical events which followed not having al- 
lowed this plan to be carried out, it was net 
till S50 that M. de Nieuwerkerke resumed 
it. At length, thanks to the exertions of the 
Duke de Grammont, the French embassador 
at Turin, the picture is at the present mo- 
ment on its way to France. 


bla 











Tur Armosrxere or Home.—Care much for 
books and pictures. Don’t keep a solemn 
parlor into which you go but once a month 
with the parson or the sewing circle. Hang 
around your walls pictures which shall tell 
stories of mercy, hope, courage, faith, and 
charity. Make your living room the largest 
and most cheerful in the house. Let the 
place be such that when your boy has gone to 
distant lands, or even when, perhaps, he 


clings to a single plank in the lonely wa- 
ters of the an, the thought of the 
still hom ome across the deso- 
lation, bri.cing a.. ys light, hope, and love. 
Have no dungeon ut vour house; no room 
you never n: ro blinds that are always 


] 


closed, 














MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Artantic Tecegrari.—tThe successful lay- 
ing of the cable of the Atlantic Telegraph, af- 
ter so many trials, and when all the world had 
settled down under the conviction of its im- 
possibility, has produced a world-wide jubi- 
The triumphant achievement is on 
every lip, and every tongue is eloquent in 
describing it. Pulpits, college commence- 
ments, conventions, prayer meetings, and 
even pleasure parties at fashionable water- 
ing places have been impressed and excited 
by the wonderful intelligence. Editors 
seem to vie with each other in producing 
eloquent passages on this instantaneous me- 
dium of thought between the Old and New 
World, and one may discover among them an 
improvement of style already, which may 
be regarded as not the least among the re- 
sults of this astounding achievement. Some 
one suggests the propriety of gathering up 
all the beautiful sayings and writings, and 
having them published in a volume. The 
following, from Edward Everett, is truly 
beautiful : 


lee. 


Does it seem all but incredible to you that 
should travel for two thousand 
along those slender copper wires, far 
down in the all but fathomless Atlantic, never 
before penetrated by aught pertaining to human- 
itv, save when foundering vessel has 
plunged, with her hapless company, to the eter- 
nal silence and darkness of the abyss ? Does 
it seem, L say, all but a miracle of art, that the 
thouzhts of living men, the thouzhts that we 
think, up here on the earth’s surface, in the 
heerful light of day, about the markets, the 
exchange 3, and the seasons, and the elections, 
and the treaties, and the wars, and all the fond 
nothings of daily life, should clothe themselves 
with 


int 


ligence 


miles, 


some 


with elemental sparks, and shoot fiery 
speed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
from hemisphere to hemisphere, far down 
among the uncouth monsters that wallow in 


the nether seas, along the wreck-paved floor, 
through the oozy dungeons of the rayless deep ; 
that the last intelligence of the crops, whose 
dangling tassels will in a few months be coquet- 
ing with the west wind on these boundless 
prairies, should go flashing along the slimy 
decks of old sunken galleons, which have been 
rotting for that messages of friendship 
and love, from warm living bosoms, should burn 
over the cold green bones of men and women, 
whose hearts, once aS warm as ours, burst as 
the eternal gulfs closed and roared over them 
centuries ago? 


ages; 


We understand that a Congress, having 
for its object the discussion of questions re- 
lating to literature and art, will meet at 
Brussels on the 27th of September next, and 
remain in session four or five days. Dele- 
gates from the United States and from all 
parts of the world have been invited to unite 
in the deliberations, the result of which will 
be looked for with great interest. The print- 
el circular of invitation presents a list of the 
(uestions which will be submitted for discus- 
sion, questions mainly referring to the rights 
ff authors to property in their works, wheth- 
‘yr of a literary or artistic character, and 
states that all communications relative to 
the Congress should be addressed, post-paid, 
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to the general secretary of the committee 
of organization. Mr. Edouard Romberg, su- 
perintendent of industrial affairs in the De- 
partment of the Interior, 58 Rue Royale, 
Brussel. - 

Deatu or Bonrrianp.—A letter from Monte 
Video brings intelligence of the death of a re- 
markable Frenchman, M. Aime Bonpland, 
the naturalist, who died a few days previ- 
ously, at San Borja, at the age of eighty-five: 


M. Bonpland was born at Rochelle, in 1773. 
He was the son of a physician, and was brought 
up to his father’s profession; but the political 
events of the early republic compelled him to 
enter the navy. He made a long cruise as a 
naval surgeon, but took the earliest opportunity 
of returning to Paris to pursue his studies. 
There, at the house of M. Corvisart, he made the 
acquaintance of a young German of about his 
own age, who afterward became known to the 
world as the celebrated Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. These young men became intimate 
friends, and when Humboldt undertook his ex- 
pedition to the equinoctial regions of the new 
world, M. Bonpland accompanied him. During 
this journey Bonpland collected and classed up- 
ward of six thousand plants, which were then 
unknown to botanical writers. On his return to 
France he presented his collection to the Muse- 
um of Natural History, and received the thanks 
of Napoleon L., who granted him a pension. The 
Empress Josephine was very fond of Bonpland; 
she made him her factor at Malmaison, and 
often sowed in her garden there flower seeds 
which he had brought from the tropics. After 
the abdication at Fontainbleau, M. Bonpland 
urged the emperor to retire to Mexico to observe 
events A few weeks after tendering this fruit- 
less advice he sat by the death-bed of Josephene, 
and heard her Jast words Her death and the 
detinitive fall of the empire leaving him nothing 
to desire in France, he returned to South Amer- 
ica, and became a professor of natural history 
at Buenos Ayres. Subsequently he traveled 
across the Pampas, the provinces of Santa Fe, 
Chaco, and Bolivia, and penetrated to the foot 
of the Andes. Being there taken for a spy, he 
was arrested by the Governor of Paraguay, and 
was detained a prisoner for eight years till 1829, 
On his release he directed his steps toward the 
Brazils, and settled at San Borja, where, in a 
charming, but humble retreat, surrounded by 
orange groves and European shrubs, he remain- 
ed to the day of his death, receiving with pleas- 


ure all French travelers who visited him. He 
was the author of (among other works) “Les 
Plantes Equinoxiales,” (1805;) ‘La Monogra- 


phie des Melastonies,” (1806;) “ Description des 
Plantes rares et de la Malmaison,” (1815.) 
“Vue des Cordilleres et Monuments Indigene 
de ’Amerique,”’ (1819;) and (jointly with Hum- 
boldt,) “Voyage aux Regions Equinoxiales du 
Nouveau Continent.” B 


A Sineunar Witt.—The following is a 
copy of a singular will found on the New 
Haven probate records: 


In the name of God, sole governor of al! worlds, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the twelve apos- 
tles, saints, thrones, powers, virtues, angels, 
archangels, cherubim, and seraphim, amen. I, 
David Ogden, of New Haven, in the State of 
Connecticut, being in uncommon good health 
and spirits, and in my right mind and wits, do 
in the following manner make this my last will 


and testament. Jmprimis: My body, this mass 
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Cc 
composed of flesh, blood, arteries, bones, carti- 
lages, fibers, and God wot not all besides, [ com- 
mit, when dressed in my best suit of black 
clothes, to its deep, dark, silent grave; it is a 
dismal house I am to dwell in, yea verily, a 
mournful one; therefore the dress for mourning 
is the most proper one for me. Thus let this 
body be dressed for its coffin, which IT pray to 
be made of sound mahogany wood, and not orna- 
mented with brass nails and tin plates telling 
my name, age, or death ; my head will tell this 
to the inquisitive in the grave. 

When this mass of corruption is thus equipped, 
let it be borne on the shoulders of four sturdy 
youths to its long home, the narrow grave, whom 
I would should be rewarded for their trouble 
with a decent pair of gloves each. By the way, 
should David kdwards the Sunday next after my 
exit conceive either my death or my life to merit 
a& sermon, a short sermon, prayer, or a few 
hymns to be sent up to the throne of all pitying 
and merciful God, prythee let it be done; and 
for his trouble and good services in this solemn 
business, give him my best wishes for his wel- 
fare, accompanied with a compliment of £3. 4.0. 
New York currency. /tem: My soul, God grant, 
if I have any or ever had, it may wing its flight 
to heaven, be placed conspicuously among the 
stars, fly on the wings of the wind, feed the 
beasts of the tield, the birds of the air, the in- 
sects of the carth, or the fishes of the aquius 
upon the whole [ give my soul to 
God. ftem: Ic is my will and pleasure that a 
monument worth £10 be erected in the bury- 
ing ground in New Haven to my memory, the 
motto and epitaph for which I leave wholly to 
the discretion of my worthy friend and brother, 


dee pw iters;: 


Pierpout Edwards, Esq 
To my sister Polly 
erant, |x bequeath all my 
concerns, goods, chattels, lands, teneme nts, and 
hereditaments which I while an inhabitant of 
this planet was in possession of, in fee-simple 
or otherwise, to her and her heirs forever, she 
first paying, satisfying, and canceling all lawful 
dues, debts, and demands agai the same; 
also paying to Susan Edwards, my lovely niece, 
the sum of £25 New York money, to be laid out 
for a mourning dress for her, the said Susan, by 
her, the said Susan. I appoint, constitute, and 
make Pierpont Edwards and David Daggett, Esq., 
of New Haven, and Aaron Ogden, Esq., of 
Elizabethtown, in New Je rsey, executors ot this 
mv last will and testament. Witness mv hand 
and seal. Dated at New Haven this 12th day of 
February, 1759 Davip OGvEN. 


give, 


Cozens Ogden, I 


stow, and worldly 


tinst 


Cottrcr Honors.—The following honorary 
degrees have been conferred during the re- 
cent commencements: Rev. Dr. Charles EH- 
iott, LL. D., Rev. Silas Comfort, D. D., Rev. 
J. M. Reid, D. D.. Rev. William M’Kendree 
Reilly, D. D., Rev. W. Cox, D. D., Rev. W. H. 
Goodwin, D. D., Rev. W. Butler, D. D., Rev. 
L. F. Morgan, D. D., Rev. T. Williams, D. D., 
Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., Rev. B. F. Crary, 
D. D., Rev. J. B. Carrington, D. D., Rev. John 
Van Cleve, D. D., Rev. J. N. MeTyeire, D. D., 
tev. IN. Baird, D.D., Rev. Tobias Spicer, D. D. 
1 Century Aco.—To be- 
Her locks were strained 
over an immense that sat like an 
incubus on her head, and plastered over with 
pomatum, and then sprinkled over with a 
shower of white powder. The height of this 

mewhat over a foot. One single 
to} like an eagle 


Bripk ann Groom 


gin with the lady. 


~pehi 
cushion 


tower Was si ( 


white 1 bud lay on its 
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| on a hay-stack. 





Over her neck and bosom 
was folded a lace handkerchief fastened in 
front by a bosom pin rather larger than a 
doliar, containing your grandfather’s minia- 
ture set in virgin gold. Her airy form was 
braced up in a satin dress, the sleeves as 
tight as the natural skin of the arm, with a 
waist formed by a bodice, worn outside, from 
whence the skirt flowed off, and was dis- 
tended at the top by an ample hoop. Shoes 
of white kid, with peaked toes, and heels of 
two or three inches elevation, inclosed her 
feet, and glittered with spangles, as her lit- 
tle pedal members peeped curiously out. 

Now for the swain. His hair was sleeked 
back and plentifully befloured, while his cue 
projected like the handle of a skillet. His 
coat was a sky blue silk, lined with yellow; 
his long vest of white satin, embroidered 
with gold lace; his breeches of the same 
material, and tied at the knee with pink rib- 
ons. White silk stockings and pumps with 
laces and ties of the same hue completed the 
habiliments of his nether linen. Lace ruf- 
fles clustered around his wrist, and a por- 
tentous frill worked in correspondence, and 
bearing the miniature of his beloved, finished 
his truly genteel appearance. 

An Ovtspoken EpirapH.—A remarkably 
outspoken epitaph, from a monument in 
Horsleydown church, in Cumberland, En- 
gland, runs as follows: ‘ Here lie the bodies 
of Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. She 
was temperate, chaste, and charitable; but 
she was proud, peevish, and passionate. She 
was an affectionate wife and tender mother, 
but her husband and child, whom she loved, 
seldom saw her countenance without a dis- 
gusting frown, while she received visitors 
whom she despised with an endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet toward strang- 
ers, but imprudent in her family. Abroad 
her conduct was influenced by good breed- 
ing, but at home by ill-temper.’’ And so the 
epitaph runs on to considerable length, ac- 
knowledging the good qualities of the poor 
woman, but killing each by setting against 
it some peculiarly unamiable trait. 

A Trve Sister ov Mency.—Miss Nightin- 
gale is one of those whom God forms for 
great ends. You cannot hear her say a few 
sentences—no, not even look at her, without 
feeling that she is an extraordinary being. 
Simple, intellectual, sweet, full of love and 
benevolence, innocent—she is a fascinating 
and perfect woman. She is tall and pale. 
Her face is exceedingly lovely; but better 
than all is the soul’s glory that shines 
through every feature so exultingly. Noth- 
ing can be sweeter than her smile. It is 
like a sunny day in summer; and more of 
holiness than is expressed in her counten- 
ance one does not often meet on a human 
face as one passes along the dusty highways 
of life. Through all her movements breathes 
that high intellectual calm which is God’s own 
patent of nobility, and is the true seal of the 
most glorious aristocracy, that of mind, of 
soul! 














